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General Bradley: His Job Is Reconverting Men 





IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Eee 


MMAGINATION “ SMOOTHNESS 


HOW IT GIVES you A MORE RESTFUL RIDE 


Sto. 


This young lady is giving her daddy's Plymouth a real tes? of a smooth ride 


Imagination rocks an engine 
in a cradle, makes cushions 
for bumps — so cars will 


ride smoothly, comfortably. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation discovers many 
different ways to protect you 
from the engine’s vibration 


and the roughness of the road. 


Powerful explosions—thousands every 
minute—take place in your car’s en- 
gine . . . the road pounds your tires 
with a barrage of hammer-like blows. 
Yet, just a few feet away from all 
this, you ride smoothly, without tir- 
ing vibration, in a Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler! 


Forever discovering and improving, 
imagination created Floating Power— 
a new way to mount an engine in a 
car. It insulates you from the engine’s 
vibration, lets you enjoy a really 
smooth and restful ride. 


Keep on buying Victory Bonds 


To insulate you from the ordinary 
roughness of the road, practical imagi- 
nation found a way to mount a car’s 
body on resilient rubber, developed 
new springs, shock absorbers and seat 
cushions. 

This same imagination helped us 
pioneer many of the most important 
car improvements in the last 20 years. 
It is responsible for the comfort, 
the safety, the performance and value 
of our new 1946 cars. 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! .. . The Music of 
Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
populur siurs — Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products ¢ MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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To put 50 thousand fons up info the air 


ee in the war German planes 


could fly faster, carry bigger loads ~ 


than American planes because many 
parts were made of magnesium, the 
metal so light that it floats. America 
had to have magnesium, lots of it, fast. 


The government ordered one com- 
pany to produce 50,000 tons of mag- 
fesium a year. But all the known 
Processes for making magnesium 
involved the use of huge quantities 
of acid that ate through everything 
It touched. 


B. F.Goodrich had developed 
tubber-lined pipes for many similar 
industrial uses and believed these 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


pipes, with their special rubber com- 
pound, would withstand the hot acid. 
A test was run and proved successful. 
Meanwhile the new plant in the pic- 
ture was started. Equipment for it had 
to be rushed. ° 

Because in peace times B. F. 
Goodrich had built up a large depart- 


‘ment to make rubber linings, and 


trained a large crew, this demand was 
met, too. Thousands of feet of rubber- 
lined pipe and valves poured into the 
new plant, and soon magnesium was 
pouring out — to be in building 
lighter, faster planes. 

War and peace both pose problems 
to B.F. Goodrich engineers. Because 


this company has manufactured 
35,000 rubber products going into 
almost every industry, home, and farm, 
most of these problems can be 
answered by a product already made. - 
And the other problems are made 
easier by years of experience in meet- 
ing .comparable demands. Whether 
your need is for a standard rubber 
product or something that has never 
yet been done, the chances of a quick, 
satisfactory solution are better at B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER an“ SYNTHETIC  prolacle 





How American Planes 
First Landed by Instrument... 


Streaking through the murky night 
Above an endless field of fog 

The plane knew 

Where and when 

To start her landing glide .. 

Down 

Toward the unseen airport below... 


Then... 
Emerging from the overcast 
Like a ship out of the night . . . 
She came looming in 
Straight and sure 

To meet the ribbon of runway 
i % e 
Only six short years ago 
At Indianapolis : 
Historic test landings 
Under adverse weather conditions 
Proved the foresight of 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 


In adopting the practical 

Instrument landing system 

Developed in collaboration with 

IT&T's associate 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
And later made standard 

For America’s mushrooming airways 


Ueiliziog ultra-high-frequency radio beams 
pana a path through the sky 
direct the pilot 
ey simple mine on his instrument panel... 
IT&T’s instrument landing system’ 


* Will now help America’s leading airports 


Bring ‘em in... 
Just as a mobile wartime system 
Developed by Federal 
In collaboration with the Army Air Force 
Was used all over the world 
To bring our flyers safely home 
% x 


Another example of how 


IT&T trail-blazing 

In electronics and communications 
Is helping men build 

A neighborly peaceful 


One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 
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| The THERMOMETER TEST, 
an 
4 2 


ne of these days when weather gets 
down below freezing, just try this thermometer test in 
your living room. You'll probably be amazed to find 
that there is as much as twenty degrees difference 

‘ between the temperature at your ceiling and on your 
floor. (See chart below.) 





That’s because, in the average home, equipped with 
an ordinary on-and-off control system, the warm air 
rises to the ceiling, and the cold air forms in layers 
along the floor. But with Honeywell’s new 
MODUFLOW control system, that’s all different. By an 
ingenious method of control and supply, Moduflow 
nearly equalizes ceiling and floor temperatures. Much 
of the heat formerly wasted at the ceiling is used to 
heat the lower levels; result, ‘blissful comfort from head 
to foot with greater efficiency of operation. 


And here’s the best news of all! Moduflow can be 
installed in your present automatic heating system. 
A limited number of Moduflow systems are now 
available. The sooner you order from your heating 
dealer, the sooner you will be able to enjoy the 
comfort of Moduflow. Mail the coupon today for 
an interesting booklet that tells how Moduflow 
will “‘evolutionize” house heating. 
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~~ ei Tomorrow's Apartment will have Personalized Heat Control . » . with Moduflow 


See how Moduflow smooths out the up-and-down temperatures FREE! 
caused by ordinary control systems. Shown above are actual 
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temperature recordings taken 1n two identical houses—one with \ “ 
and one without Moduflow. Without Moduflow, temperature i MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. { 

varies as much as 20 degrees from floor to ceiling. With Modutlow 2826 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. } 

there is comfort temperature from ceiling to floor. t Please send my free copy of Heating and { 

Air Conditioning the Postwar we { 

] Name { 

Address oA RT i 

7 Wer ; 

ay, and Hold 1 City. : State. { 
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THE NEW HONEYWELL HEATING CONTROL SYSTEM 














t's Genuine Economy to Store 
semi-active and Inactive Records in 


SAFE) STAK 


STEEL STORAGE FILES 





This is clear-out time in modern offices. The 


etane Glas etic aaa _ less clutter, the quicker reconversion hits its 
lock together without | 7 ‘ sf 
the use of tools, bolts 4 


mca j . full stride. So, transfer your correspondence, 
checks, invoices, payroll and all other inac- 
tive records now. Use convenient Safe-T-Stak 


steel. storage files. 


If you seek smooth-riding drawers, good- 





looking finish, permanent housing, demand 


Safe-T:Stak. They are designed to interlock 


Be 


Safe-T-Stak Tabulat- | for compact stacking —are sturdily made 
ing Card Files use a % 
Wedge-Lock Com- % 


coiaebe 45. nncudtig ll 7 and can be delivered now. Will last a lifetime. 
bind cards in drawers 4 
for perfect alignment: 3 

and easy handling. & 

BAG ss 


gotten in the time-saving, space-saving econ- 
omy it brings. Used all over the United States 
by both big and modest concerns. Call or write 


now for a Diebold sales consultant to see you. 


- DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED « Canton 2, Ohio- 


f Cardineer Rotary Card Files 


re only one of DIEBOLD . obence G3 
: rotary, visible and vertical i 9 


record systems that improve = 





control over active records, = 
. save space and conserve time. RECORD SYSTEMS - FIRE AND BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES AND DOORS 
SNS MAAN : . BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT-HOLLOW METAL DOORS- MICROFILM 


The original cost of Safe-T-Stak is quickly for- 
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Horizons unlimited 


Wuat does a Boeing engineer think 
about? Talk to one for ten minutes and 
his pencil will start expressing the cease- 
less workings of his mind . . . in smooth, 
clean, flattened curves of laminar flow 
airfoils, streamlined engine nacelles and 
upswept tail fins. 


For his is the kind of imagination that 
never rests. In the absorbing task of de- 
signine a new and better airplane he will 
stay at his desk days and nights without 
sleep. His figuring is in infinitesimal 
measurements, but he thinks in terms of 
the infinite. His horizons are unlimited. 


Boeing engineers—more than 3000 of 
them—translated the Army’s dream of a 





super-bomber into the peace-making fact 
of the B-29. They put millions of gruel- 
ing man-hours into a battle that never 
made the headlines but surely affected 
the course of history. Again and again 
they came up against blank walls—started 
over—found ways to do what had been 
the impossible. 


You can’t stop such men. You can’t 
suppress their fierce enthusiasm or their 
amazing technical skill. Now that the 
war is over, they'll go right on creating 
and improving airplanes for the greater 
peacetime age of flight—the commercial 
transports and military aircraft that will 
make and keep America strong in the air. 


THE KAYDET TRAINER e 


‘ 


Already the prototype of the first true 
super-transport—the Boeing Stratocruiser 
—has established new records for speed, 
performance and operating economy. 
Incorporated. in its design are scores of 
aerodynamic and _ structural advance- 
ments developed and proved in victory 
over Japan. 


In peacetime days ahead, the special 
abilities in research, design, engineering 
and manufacture which have given 
Boeing leadership in the big-bomber field 
will bring you the Stratocruiser and other 
advancements in air transport. You can 
be sure that any airplane “Built by 
Boeing” is built to lead. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE FLYING FORTRESS «© THE NEW STRATOCRUISER B OE r WG 
THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 











P to now, most people have no more than 
glimpsed the new 1946 Buicks that are 
beginning to decorate the highways. 


So it’s only natural that folks should be ask- 
ing, “Can it be as good as it looks?” 


The men who watched it grow in the busy 
bays of the Buick factories can answer that 
in two words, “You betcha!” 


For they know the skill and precision lav- 
ished on all its thousands of parts. 








They can name off six dozen places where 
precisions have been increased, where gears 
have been strengthened, where good mate 
rials have been replaced with better ones- 
to make this the best two tons of Buick that 
ever came down an assembly line. 


It would be hard to beat the valve-in-head 
principle that has put extra wallop in Buick 
engines for more than 40 years. The war 
just ended gave fresh endorsement of this 
time-tested feature. Every engine in every 
American warplane was valve-in-head.. 
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But Buick engineers have come up with new 


ways of precision-boring and honing of 


cylinder barrels with a super accuracy that 
mukes this big power-packed a tia 
the smoothie of the year. 


So there’s something in store for you the first 
time your Buick dealer calls you up and asks 
that old familiar question, “How about a 
demonstration?” 


Take him up, mister, and find out for your- 


self what a whale of a car this newest Buick 
yi is. 








WHAT OTHER CAR 
HAS SO MUCH THAT CLICKS 
FOR FORTY-SIX! 


SMARTNESS — that sets the style pattern with 
car-length Airfoil fenders and bolt-on rear 
wheel shields. 


POWER—/from a Buick Fireball valoe-in-head 
Straight-cight engine. 

OIL SAVINGS—/from non-scufing Accurite 
cvlinder bores. 


FLASHING ACTION—o/f Fliteweight pistons. 
STEADINESS—from full-length torquectube 


drive in a sealed chassis. 

GLIDING RIDE—/from Panthergait all-coil 
Springing. 

COMFORT — of soft Foamtex cushions in 
roomy Body by Fisher. 

SURE FOOTING—of Broadrim wheels. 


CONTROL—through Permi-firm steering. 
CONVENIENCE —of high-leverage StepOn 
-parking brake. 


PROTECTION—of Ddutiressed front and rear 
bumpers. 


BUICK 
DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


, Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


Dangers ahead! When Theodore Roosevelt and the gallant Brazilian, Colonel Candido Rondon, explored the River of Doubt in Brazil three 


decades ago, they overcame incessant hazards. Canoes were crushed, supplies were lost, but the expedition triumphed because risks were balanced 
by carefully calculated plans, providing a margin of safety. ‘‘Rio Roosevelt’? became the name of the newly identified tributary of the Amazon. 


HEN American business men 

explore commercial possibili- 
ties or map expansion in Brazil, 
they gain that financial balance 
which goes far to insure success by 
using the foreign services of The 
National City Bank of New York. 
The Bank’s specialists overseas 
many times have“‘madethe rapids” 
in all kinds of trade weather. The 
four National City Branches in 


Brazil provide exporters and im- 


porters with trade and bank- 
ing information, credits and 
foreign exchange. 

The first branch bank in 
this worldwide system was 
established 31 years ago. To- 


day these 40 overseas units provide 
a network covering the commer- 
cially important areas of the globe. 
For business men they furnish those 
aids to foreign trade which win the 
goodwill of customers and the ac- 
claim of stockholders. The time- 
tested banking service is geared to 
fit local conditions and customs, 
which vary vastly from country to 
country. 

To get the detailed story of our 
unique facilities and how they 
may help develop profitably 
your foreign trade program, 
talk to The National City 
officers at Head Office or 
Branches in New York City. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions 





ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
ARGENTINA Matanzas 
Buenos Aires Santiago 


Flores ENGLAND 
Plaza Once Londen 
Rosario 


117, Old Broad St. 
BRAZIL 11, Waterloo Place 
Rio de Janeiro INDIA 
Pernambuco Bombay 
Santos Calcutta 


Sao Paulo MEXICO 
CANAL ZONE Mexico City 
al 


Balboa 
Cristobal PERU 
CHILE tine 
Santiago PHILIPPINE IS. 
Valparaiso Manila 
CHINA 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 


Medellin REP. OF PANAMA 
CUBA Pande 


Havana .___| ST. SETTLEMENTS 
Cuatro Caminos Singapore 
Galiano 
La Lonja URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


Caibarien 
Cardenas VENEZUELA 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cornoration 
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There's gold in them thar 3806 548 


UnpouBTEDLy, you’ve heard 
about the old sea-dog who wrote 
this secret message. None other 
than Captain W. Kidd ...a 
cagey fellow, it seems. 


He buried a mess of booty on 
alonely beach somewhere.t And 
then . . . just to keep folks in the 
dark .. . he set down the direc- 
tions in a jumble of strange figures. 

Fie, Captain, we say! Go ahead 
and hide the gold. But if you must 
throw people off the track... 


©© aver a son 


use anything but figures! Figures 
are not supposed to mystify, nor 
to confuse the facts. They’ve quite 
a different purpose. They’re 
meant to furnish information! 


Furthermore . . . far from con- 
fusing matters . . . they help to 
clarify: them. In fact, that’s why 
Management... faced with so 
many decisions on production, 
markets, sales . . . looks to fig- 
ures for guidance. And looks to 
Comptometer adding-calculating 


. 


machines and modern Compt- 
ometer methods to handle more 
figures, faster, for less money! 
The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is sold ex- 
clusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1731 N. Paulina Street, 


Chicago 22, Illinois. 
Dig up « copy of ‘The Gold Bug" by E. A. Poo, for complete details. 


Comptometer 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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Kaow what the railroads are doing — now that the 
war is over? 


They’re moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
and down and across the country — more troops are 
moving right now than at any time during the war 
— 1,300,000 in November with still more coming in 
December, and it’s going to be much like that for 
several months to come. 


But this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 

and although the job of handling so many in such 

a short time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- 

roads tackle with enthusiastic determination. Still Ten dealanoel 

in their fighting togs, they will keep right on —as service and honor him. 
they have done straight through the war — provid- 

ing 97% of all the transportation for military 


personnel traveling under orders. 





Plans for the future? Yes —the release of material 
which could not be-had during the war has. 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
program of improvements all along the line, 
including new locomotives, new and better 

cars and trains and more of them. They 

are looking ahead, and working with 

foresight and confidence to new 

high standards of efficient opera- 

tion and service. 


But first of all they’re bring- 
ing these young men 
back home. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS— 
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See anything here but a sood Christmas present ? 


HIS is the new Pyrex Color Bowl Set. 
A The first Pyrex ware in color—and 2% 
times as strong as ordinary bowls. Exciting 
gift news for millions of American women! 
But to the American business man on the 
lookout for new and better materials these 
bowls are proof once again that Corning 
knows glass. 
_ If you want further proof to start your 
Magination going, take Corning’s Vycor 
rand glassware, for instance. This amazing 
glassware can be heated red hot and plunged 
into ice-water without breaking. Or take the 
miles of glass pipelines that Corning has put 
into chemical plants to handle such touchy 
items as hot corrosive acids. 


Corning, too, has developed gauge glasses 
that find a place in high pressure steam 
boilers. Even railroad travel is safer because 
Corning was first to come out with glasses 
that give true signal colors regardless of 
weather conditions. 

Yes, you’ll find glass today on scores of 
jobs which once were thought to “belong” 
exclusively to other materials. And you'll 
find glass doing a better job and at lower 
cost. 

It’s Corning’s business to know glass. 
To know where it can be used and to 
figure out ways to use it to the best 
advantage. With a backlog of more than 
25,000 different glass formulae, plus 


factory experience in manufacturing, Corn- 
ing can give you real help on your glass 
problems. If you have some ideas on the 
subject, why not get in touch with us? Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Dept.512-N, Corning, N.Y. 


Cornine 


means — 
Research in Glass 





Oilgear Power’s wx 
Gentle Touch 


Oilgear Fluid Power 
O} Units of this type are used 
wae for roll hold-downs and lifts 


on many types of paper machines, 


Short fine “hairs” of cellulose 
- actually floating in water are 
what paper is made of. Matted 
together in a moist, fragile web 
they are passed through suc- 
cessive rollers. Each set of 
rollers squeezes more water out 
until finally the substance is 
recognizable as paper. 

But what precision of con- 
trolled and irresistible power is 
needed in the opposing rollers 
-..not only to preserve the 
fragile web hundreds of feet 
long but to insure uniform 
moisture extraction and un- 
varying calibration ofthickness. 

Here, and on other types of 








pra 





paper machines and printing 
presses, Oilgear Fluid Power 
hold-downs and lifts maintain 
that important squeeze indefi- 


“‘nitely at any degree of exquisite 


fineness. There’s independent 
pressure adjustment for each 
end of roller from a convenient 
panel. There’s power to lift and 
hold up the rolls. Yes, the posi- 
tive action, the steady preset 
pressure, the utter controllabil- 
ity of force, smooth gliding 
acceleration and deceleration 
make Oilgear Fluid Power the 
ideal solution to straight line 
and rotary power transmission 
problems. You should know 
what Oilgear can do for you; 
you should not wait. Write 
THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce Street, Milwau- 
kee 4, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS 


A Familiar Face 


One of my regrets-at leaving Washington 
for Paris ‘was that ¥ was also leaving my 
friend and trusted informant of years, News- 
WEEK. Upon my arrival here I found News- 
WEEK—Continental, with all the fine matter 
that is in the parental NEwsweex. It is a 
splendid thing for us over here to be kept in 
touch with life at home, written only as 
your writers do. 





CuHartes S. Coutter . 
Major ( Ret.) U.S. Army 
Paris, France 


Pom 


Promin Inventor 
- I would like to call 
your attention to an 
article in the Oct. 29 
issue of .NEWSWEEK 
entited “A Drug for 
the ‘Unclean’.” In it 
you have incorrectly 
credited the discov- 
ery of Promin to Drs. 
Bambas and Sweet . 
of Parke, Davis & Co. 
U.S. Patent 2,287,- 
071, which was is- 
sued to me in 1942, . 
describes under Example No. 8 the formula 
of the product which is now marketed un- 
der the trade name of Promin. 


Epwarp W. TILuirson, CHIEF 
Development Laboratories 
Gelatin Products Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEwswEEK’s statement was based on te- 
liable sources, one of which was the New 
York office of Parke, Davis & Co. the mistake 
on credit for the discovery of Promin was 
explained by Dr. Sweet, in response to a 
NEWSWEEK query on Mr, Tillitson’s claim, 
as follows: “I can probably shed some light 
on the confusion . . . concerning this matter 
by pointing out that in the early publicity 
given in the lay press to our work on tubercu- 
losis confusion arose between Promin and 
Promizole. In our laboratory it is recognized 
that Mr. Tillitson invented and helped de- 
velop Promin and that Dr. Bambas invented 
and developed Promizole. The early error in_ 
publication consisted in identifying Dr. Bam- 
bas with Promin instead of Promizole and 
with failure to give Mr. Tillitson proper rec- 
ognition . . . Mr. Tillitson was working as 
my research assistant at the time that he 





Tillitson 


first made Promin.” 


Po 


Nurses Want Nursing 

We should like to commend the Army 
nurse, who was more than justified in writ- 
ing the letter to The Stars and Stripes, men- 
tioned in the Oct. 8 issue. The officers and 
men of the American Army (with rare ex- 
ceptions) have regarded the nurses only as 
morale builders. This, however, is not the 
aim of the Army nurse. ! 

To date, our long months of overseas duty 
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Fresh, eager, youthful—the new 1946 
Ford is the smartest Ford ever built. 
From bright, massive grille to color- 
ful, two-tone interiors—it’s every inch 
a beauty ... Advanced in style—and 
in comfort, performance and econ- 
omy, too. Here’s a car with new 
multi-leaf springing for a smooth, 
level ride. A car with new hydraulic 
brakes—extra-large and self-centering 
—for quick, smooth, quiet stops. And 
here’s a car with new stepped -up 
power—plus new over-all economy. 
Two great engines to choose from: the 
V-8, now increased from 90 to 100 
horsepower—the 90 horsepower Six... 
Yes, everywhere you look you'll find 
advancements. See this smart new 1946 
Ford now—at your dealer’s showroom. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW... 
CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P.M.,E.S.1. 
THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... 
ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M, ES. T. 
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...and see your old friend copper at work! 


Tough as a tank, responsive as a fighter plane, 
sleek as a rocket in flight...the new cars 
already here and soon to come are poured from 
the crucible of war, are strengthened, tough- 
ened, beautified with war-refined materials. 
With improved metal alloys, synthetics, plas- 
tics, many of them never before available for 
civilian use. Yet behind the gleaming new 
grilles you'll find, as always, radiators of copper 
or brass! 

The high heat conductivity of copper and 
brass, their immunity to rust, the ease and 
economy with which they can be fabricated 
into the most intricate shapes, have insured 
high efficiency in car, bus and truck radiators 
throughout automobile history. For the same 


reasons you will find Revere copper and brass 
in many parts of your car, as well as in air 
conditioning apparatus, refrigerators, house- 
hold appliances. . . . 

Revere, possessing 144 years of metallurgical 
experience, has specific knowledge of hundreds 
of materials vital to industry. Not only copper, 
brass and bronze, but alloys of aluminum, 
magnesium, steel, are available from Revere’s 
large modern mills. The Revere Technical 
Advisory Service will gladly consult with you 
about your routine or special problems. There 
is no obligation. Just write to the Revere 
Executive Offices. Listen to Exploring The 
Unknown on the Mutual Network every Sunday 
Evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


in£ED BY PAUL REVERE /N /80/) 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 








U. S. Navy from International 
American nurses entertain officers 


have resulted in doing absolutely nothing in 


the line of nursing care, although recruiting’ 


posters and speeches would highly contra- 
dict this. We didn’t join the Army to be 
morale builders. If there is no nursing care 
to be given, we want the privilege of going 
home. 
Army Nurses oF Korea 
Korea . 
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Make an Atom Chain? 


We students at Wellesley do not wish to 
be accused of that brand of sensitivity which 
causes a “poet to die of a misprint,” and we 
appreciate your determination to take your 
humor where you can find it. But we feel it 
necessary to pick a bone with you over an 
erroneous remark in your issue of Nov. 26. 
You told of a radio commentator who de- 
clined to speak to us on the subject of “What 
Can Wellesley Do With the Atomic Bomb.” 
We sensed the sneer and grant that, as it 
stands you had reason for it. But it was your 
careless and comic substitution of preposi- 
tions which has made a travesty of our in- 
tention. The subject of the proposed lecture 
was to be in actuality: “What Can Wellesley 
Do about the Atomic Bomb.” 


AUDREY CHAMBERLAIN 
Wellesley, Mass. 


NEwswEEK didn’t niggle with Wellesley’s 
prepositions—but printed the lecture title as 
it was received by the reluctant radio com- 
mentator. 

Army Training—Dated 

I hope Congress and the War Department 
can figure out some way to keep men trained 
if proposed compulsory military-training leg- 
islation is passed. If not, the idea of training 
for national security is defeated. 

I was a volunteer member of the Regular 
Army from 1985 to 1988. During that time I 
trained in an infantry unit one year and in 
artillery two years. Seven years later I was 
inducted under the Selective Service Act 
and_was informed at a classification center 
that any service prior to Dec. 7, 1941, was 
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ELECTRONIC for new dictating convenience 





This new Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine with hand mi- 
crophone brings new dictating ease 
and convenience to help you and 
your secretary keep pace with to- 
day’s busy schedules. 

Electronic recording and the sen- 
sitive voice pick-up of the hand 
microphone allow you to dictate in 
complete privacy under any condi- 
tions, without being overheard or 
disturbing others. It enables you 
to dictate at any time . . . without 
requiring the presence of your sec- 
retary. Freed from note-taking, she 

















































DICTAPHONE 





has more time to protect you from 
interruptions and do other impor- 
tant work for you. 

You speak your notes, memos and 
instructions in a low, conversational 
voice such as you use in telephon- 
ing. And when your secretary tran- 
scribes, she can easily adjust play- 
back volume for utmost clarity and 
intelligibility. 

See this new Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic model in action. Your near- 
est Dictaphone representative will 
gladly demonstrate it at your con- 
venience. Consult the phone book. 
Or write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, 
W.. Toronto 2, Ont. 






























































THE DICTAPHONE 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINE 


All the exclusive advantages of the pop- 
ular Dictaphone dictating machine plus 


Dictaphone Electronic Recording. In 
cabinet, floor-stand and desk-top styles. 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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SPEAKING OF 


Here in America, the foundation of 


freedom is—free markets! Here, allthe ~ 


toil of our people flows through the 
marketplaces—in the form of goods 
and money. From the very birth of 
our freedom we have known that if 
our people are to remain free, ‘their 
markets must remain free! 


This was one of our strengths in the 
victorious struggle against nations 
where freedom of the marketplaces 
had died with every other freedom. 


Of all our open and free marketplaces, 
none is more vital to our nation’s 
welfare than this, the investors’ 
marketplace, the New York Stock 
Exchange. - 





This free market serves the nation. 
Here, buyers and sellers, through 
their brokers, meet in open competi- 
tion. Here, prices are arrived at in the 
time-honored tradition of the auction. 
Here, prices are determined by supply 
and demand—in the market at the time 
orders are executed. Here, prices are 
promptly made public—so all the 
world may know. 


In any marketplace, the quest of gain 
involves some risk. Now, as always, 
recklessness magnifies the risk. Now, 
as always, recklessness, in any form, 
is an abuse of freedom! Now, as al- 
ways, facts are the best hedge against 
recklessness! Now, as always, prudent 
buyers and sellers of securities rely 
upon facts! 





Facts are available: Before any com- 
pany lists its securities in this in- 
vestors’ marketplace, that company 
agrees to report, regularly, basic facts 
concerning its operations and finan- 
cial condition. Such disclosure is the 
essence of this Exchange’s policy. 

In this investors’ marketplace the 























' possibility of human error is recog- 


nized. Elaborate precautions are 
taken to prevent it. And it is possible 
to say on behalf of this institution, its 
Members, Member Firms and their 
partners, that—no other enterprise ob- 
serves higher principles of business 
conduct. 


NEw YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








SMASH HIGHWAY | 
TRADE BARRIERS | 
Demand 





scasonable 
— BUY VICTORY BONDS 


_the 
10 Billion Pounds of Bread! | 
the 
cog- Baking is a 2 billion dollar industry, with an annual output of more 
are than 10 billion pounds of bread and other yeast-raised goods. This 
ible and the added tonnage of 285 million dollars worth of cakes and 
, its pastries give bakery trucks a staggering delivery job. Reo trucks 
heir and tractors are long-time favorites in the wholesale distribution 
 ob- of bakery goods. They have the dependability needed for time- 
bess table operations and the economy that assures profit from bulky 
items of low unit cost. Ask your Reo dealer about the big, new, war- 
_ Proved, precision-built trucks and tractors now offered by Reo. 





REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN ' 
Eactory Branches, Distributors and Dealers in Priacipal Cities : 1904 AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK + 1945 
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It’s a pipe 


That's the impression conveyed by the skill of pipe-laying 
crews... the facility with which their machines march across 
the countryside. Wherever this job is moving smartly along, 
you'll find smooth-running wire rope at work. 

% Builders of crude oil, products and gas lines rate 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope a prime helper in meeting 
tight schedules. Its strong steel wires, freed from internal 

stress, have flexibility suited to multiple bends on 
all types of equipment. For industrial lifts, pliable 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings provide companion 
handling ease and productivity. Today you can readily obtain 
these patented constructions. Write them into your 
specifications: Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


. of cartooning while I 
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SS see 
not to be considered. A few other men with 
previous records and myself were assigned to 


: basic training, which consisted of about four 


months of things we had done for three years, 
SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Smoe Was There, Too 

In your issue of Dec. 8 you mention the 
fabulous Kilroy as the most famous man in 
the Army Air Forces. I dispute Kilroy’s right 
to this title and think that thousands of men 
in the Fifth, Eighth, Ninth, Fifteenth, Twen- 
tieth, and Continental Air Forces will back 
me in nominating “Smoe” to the office. Smoe 
has been publicized on the walls of barracks, 
mess halls, and latrines all over the world. 
The last I heard of Smoe he was seeking a 
discharge at Sioux Falls Army Air Field in 
South Dakota. 

Joseru F. DiEMER 
Leonia, N. J. 


NEewswEex wired Sioux Falls Army Air 
Field about Smoe and received the following 
telegram in reply: 


KILROY IS A PIKER. SMOE ORIGINATED 
IN RADIO SCHOOL HERE IN 1943 FROM A 
MEANINGLESS LETTER SCRAMBLE USED IN 
CODE PRACTICE, AND SPREAD OVER EARTH 
AS AAF MEN SHIPPED ABROAD. SMOE IS 
SNIDE CHARACTER GIVEN TO SCRIBBLING 
NAME ON BARS, DUSTY WINDOWS, BARE 
WALLS, TOMBSTONES. A PORTRAIT USUAL- 
LY ACCOMPANIES HIS SIGNATURE CON- 
SISTING OF HANDS, A NOSE, AND SPIT CUR". 
PEEPING OVER A FENCE. THE RUMOR 
THAT SMOE DISCHARGING IS VILE 
CANARD. SMOE RE- 
ENLISTED, SUGGEST 
YOU CHECK REPORT 
THAT EXPLORERS 
OPENED TUTANKH- 
AMEN TOMB TO 








SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 


@ I used to be sta- 
tioned at Sioux Falls 
Army Air Base, 
where the Smoe 
myth got its start, 
and did quite a bit 











was there. I thought 

you might be inter- Both Smoes 

ested in these two 

versions of Smoe. The one showing him as 

a gunner is more popular with radio-opera- 

tor gunners than the spit-curl version. 

Sct. Ropert Z. Smmmons 

New York, N. Y. 


Raising the Standard 
A great big, dangerous lie is being t — 
peated daily in these United States. It is dan- 
gerous because, if it is believed, it will wreck 
the country. The lie is: that increasing wage 
will increase the standard of living. 
Increasing wages will better the living 
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FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING... LAST WORD IN REFRIGERATION 
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‘Look Ahead .... Look South 





How’s your business outlook these days? 


Are you looking ahead? To expanded markets 
... to the economical manufacture and _distri- 
bution of your products through easily available 
sources of raw materials, skilled labor, cheap 
power and fuel, and excellent transportation. 


Are you looking South? For temperate climate 
all year ‘round . . . for a greater increase in 
consumer buying than that of any other section 


of the country ... for abounding raw materials 
... for skilled workers ... for cheap and plenti- 
ful power and fuel . . . for efficient, dependable 
transportation on the 8,000-mile network of the 
Southern Railway System that “serves the South.” 


Maybe you can improve your business out- 
look if you—Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


Crmaet S. Rowers 
ocala 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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Seems Everyone Wants d . 
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The gift of gifts this Christmas is a watch ... 
and there is no finer watch than a Butova! 
But better choose quickly. Ask your jeweler 
to show you his selection mow. And remember 
.—whether the BULOVA you choose costs $2,500 . 
...or as little as $24.75 .. . the world-famous 


BuLovA movement is your assurance of lasting 
accuracy. 





GODDESS OF TIME “P” ...17 GODDESS OF TIME “F”...17 CONSTANCE... 17 jewels. 14 BARONESS ... 17 jewels. 14 
jewels. In the charm and color jewels. In the charm and color karat yellow gold. Lovely ex- i white gold with two spare 
of natural gold. . . $33.75* of natural gold. . . $37.50* pansionbracelet. . . $62.50* ing diamonds. . $135.00* 





BREWSTER .. . 15 jewels. In the CONRAD... 17 jewels. In the KNICKERBOCKER ...17 jewels. PRESIDENT ... 21 jewels. Dis. 
distinction and color of natural distinction and color of pink Distinction and color of natural _ tinction and color of pink gold. 
OS ke! tc es $29.75* gold. , . . . . « $42.50* gold.Basket-weaveband.$52.50* Expansion band. . . $65.00* 


BULOVA WATCHES PRICED FROM $24.75 TO $2500. *ALL PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX. 


B-U-L-O-V-A WATCH TIME 


FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 
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it’s the 
FULL-POWER 
Diesel Locomotive by 


_ FAIRBANKS-MOR 


A name worth remembering 
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conditions of those who receive the increases. 
But increased wages .will not better the 
standard. The only way the standard can be 
increased is by greater production. If eggs 
(or autos) are scarce, no amount of pay in- 
creases will give everybody an egg (or an 
auto). 


Jackson PowlE 
New York City 
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Who Gets Home for Christmas? 
According to some late news, the Navy 
intends to use approximately 100 amphibious 
vessels over here to transport the Japanese 
soldiers home from forward areas. We can 
just imagine American sailors jumping at the 
chance to take the Japs home while by doing 
so they are not getting home themselves. We 
are beginning to wonder who the devil sent 
the Japs away from their homes in the first 
place—the Jap Navy or the United States 
Navy? It looks like the drugstore commandos 
back home are more worried about getting 
the Japs home than the American servicemen. 


SarLor’s NAME WITHHELD 


c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ I could not help but get a bitter feeling in 
my heart as I read your article on the glori- 
fied return of the fleet. While the sailors 
scrubbed paintwork and hung flags, we were 
discharging United States Marines at a port 
in China. We figured that the Seventh Am- 
phibious Force would miss out on the grand 
Navy Day parade as we are the work horses 
and are not in the social realm of a battle- 
ship. (We have rust instead of brass.) We 
hoped that on some dark night soon we 
could sneak into port. But our hopes were 
shattered when some of us received orders 
to repatriate Japs and return with Chinese 
from Japan, while the rest of the LST’s were 
rushed—if you can rush an LST—to Indo- 
China to bring the largely heathen Chinese 
Army home for Christmas. 

All I ask is that they send out some of the 
boys that have had their fun to relieve us. 


W. T. Hatcu 


c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Acme 
Off to Tokyo on Uncle Santa’s ships 
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There isi’? any 
clutch pedal 


A\\\\\\\SR IN THE NEW OLDSMOBILES 
Pee a\\\' WAAAY with cM Hydra-Matic Drive 


GEAR SHIFTING IS FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


-. Hydra-Matic Drive is in the spotlight again. This famous General 
Motors feature, made even better and smoother than ever as a 
result of wartime use on tanks, is now being offered in all models 
of the brilliant new 1946 Oldsmobile. 


Hydra-Matic Drive takes the clutch pedal right out of the car. 
There’s no clutch to push down .. . no clutch to let up . . . no 
clutch to think: about at all. There’s no gear shifting to bother 
with either; the gears shift by themselves— automatically—through 
all four forward speeds. All you do to drive an Oldsmobile with 
Hydra-Matic Drive is step on the gas to go, and step on the 


LOOK TO OLDS brake to stop. The rest is simply steering. Because Hydra-Matic 
FOR ALL THAT’S NEW! Drive combines a fluid coupling with a fully automatic, four-speed 


transmission, it offers a combination of driving ease and per- 
formance that no other “drive” can match. 





In addition to the new Hydra-Matic Drive, the 1946 
Oldsmobile offers many other surprises. The modern 
beauty of its newly styled front end... the smart lux- 
ury of its newly tailored interior . . . the alert perform- 
ance of its finer, smoother engine . . . all combine to 
make this car the finest in Oldsmobile’s 48-year history! 


4 Hy oRA MATIC 
DRIVE ge 





FLUID COUPLING AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


OLDS MOB ILE cenenar‘vorors 
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A child, safe in its mother’s arms, reaches out toward the figure of a little Christmas 


angel. A gesture of sweet simplicity, yet significant of all mankind. * Secure in peace... 
protected by the might of a great nation - we are all reaching out toward the 
shining brilliance of the future, toward the bright promise of the chemistry of peace! 
Every man, every woman and child, in this vital and growing America, benefits by the 
advancement and ingenuity of science. We stand upon the threshold ofa new and better era 


of living—enriched by the glowing contributions that characterize the chemistry of peace. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. isuis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 








CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





For Your 
Information ... ° 


It has been said by some of the literati. 


who infest the Artist’s and Writer’s 
Restaurant just around the corner from 
us that NEwsweex’s Book Editor, Karl 
Schriftgiesser, can riffle the pages of the 
average novel and tell, immediately, 
whether it’s worth a review. We have not 
been inclined to dispute that statement 
because, up to now, that’s about as close 
as we've come to learning the secrets of 
Schriftgiesser’s operations. He has always 
put us off with: “I write the review first 
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Best Books 


and if it’s favorable, I read the book.” At 
least he does admit to reading something. 


However, on page 106 of this 
issue, there are some impressive facts 
about books which need background. 
The revelations which follow, in addition 
to unmasking Schriftgiesser and his staff, 
are conclusive proof that NrwswEEk 
readers are well informed on the past 
year’s literary output. To begin with, 
5,817 books have been published since 
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Jan. 1, all of which passed through our 
Book department. Last week ten critics 
named their choice of the ten best books 
of 1945 for The New York Times Book 
Review. Of the ten books which these 
ten critics considered tops, NEWSWEEK 
gave lengthy notice to nine. When you 
consider the divergence of critical opinion 
expressed in The Times poll, you realize 
that NEwswEEx has made a valuable con- 
tribution in keeping your reading time 
well spent. 


One good reason for our high 
average of selectivity is the painstaking 
manner in which “Books” watches the 
entire publishing industry for advance 
news of important books. As you may 
have observed, NEwswEEX is always able 
to review simultaneously with a book’s 
publication date. To do this, Schriftgiesser 


and his staff admit to having struggled 
through yards and yards of galley proof 
in order to give you immediate notice of 
outstanding literary achievement. For in- 
stance, that’s the way they did “The Age 
of Jackson,” which Karl thinks is the best 
nonfiction book of the year. 

Another good reason why NEws- 
WEEK'S appraisals of authors have been 
consistently upheld is that Karl Schrift- 
giesser has been doing this sort of thing 
since 1924. Also, he has acquired a staft 
whose separate and collective opinions 
can be trusted, and without whom he 
could not hope to cover anything like 
5,000 books. In his assignment for us, 
Karl keeps foremost the idea that books 
are news. As a trained newspaperman he 
approaches each book as a news assign- 
ment and gets the story therein if there 
is one. As an author in his own right 
(latest—“The Gentleman From Massachu- 
setts’), he makes up his mind rather 
quickly. - 


A book is usually selected for 
NEWSWEEK review because of: its author 
(Sinclair Lewis is a must); its news signifi- 
cance (works on the war or on the atom): 
its publisher (his reputation for good 
books is involved); and most of all, for its 
appeal to the trained reviewer’s instinct. 
Karl and his staff are continually on the 
watch for new writers and every new 
book looks tempting in advance. Whether 
it’s a literary feast or famine, it gets a 
fair reading even if it pans out for no 
more space than in “Other New Books.” 


Yds Sctclave 
































We, too, have our hands full this time of year. 


For us, December 24 and 25 are always busy days at Long Distance 
switchboards— and they will be busier than ever this Christmas. 
There will be unavoidably long delays on Long Distance and some 
calls may not get through at all. . 


You will get quicker service a few days before or after the holidays. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's | 





Capital Straws 


ge Secretary Wallace, who 
went on a special mission to China in 
1944 for the late President Roosevelt, 
has been a constant adviser to President 
Truman on Chinese relations since the 
Hurley explosion. It was Wallace who 
first tried to get Chungking and the Com- 
munists together . . . Expect a criminal 
suit to be brought soon against black- 
market textile operators in New York. 
Civilian Production Administration in- 
vestigations indicate large-scale misuse 


‘of authorizations to buy clothing mate- 


rial and other textiles . .. Ted R. Gamble, 
the Treasury's war finance director, is 
being considered by Treasury Secretary 
Vinson for appointment as Under Secre- 
tary to succeed Daniel W. Bell, who is 
leaving Jan. 1 to head a Washington 
bank . . . Michael W. Straus is Interior 
Secretary Ickes’s personal candidate to 
be his successor. A former Chicago news- 
paperman, Straus is now First Assistant 
Secretary . . . Harry White, Assistant 
Treasury Secretary, is slated to resign 
to become U.S. delegate to the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Council. 


Forrestal Successor 


Some of President Truman’s friends 
say that he had John L. Sullivan in mind 
for Navy Secretary succeeding James 
Forrestal when he appointed him Assist- 
ant Secretary of Navy for Air~ several 
months ago. Sullivan is a former Assistant 
Treasury Secretary. Recently those close 
to Reparations Commissioner Edwin W. 
Pauley, Southwestern oil man, have been 
pushing him for the post. Some Presi- 
dential advisers, however, are urging 
Truman to make his next Cabinet ap- 
pointment an Easterner, which Sullivan 
is, and have argued that, because of the 
Teapot Dome scandal involving the 
Navy’s huge oil reserves, public and Con- 
gressional criticism against putting an 
oil man in the post might be expected. 
At the moment, Truman is reported fa- 
voring Pauley’s candidacy. 


From Capitol Hill 


Associates of Eric Johnston have begun 
sounding out Republican Congressional 
reaction to the movie czar’s candidacy 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


for the 1948 Presidential nomination. 
Party insiders report that Johnston is 
definitely in the race . . . Administration 
leaders now say that the House Ways 
and Means Committee will soon vote out 
a compromise of the pigeonholed Unem- 
ployment Compensation Bill . . . Chair- 
man Vinson of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee won't run for reelection if the 
bill is passed enabling members of Con- 
gress to retire on an annuity. 


Air Records Race 


The U.S. Army Air Forces has ac- 
cepted the British challenge for posses- 
sion of all the important world airplane 
speed and distance records. The recent 
8,198-mile, nonstop, Guam-to-Washing- 
ton B-29 flight broke the 7,158-mile mark 
established by the British in 1938. Now, 
the British are planning a flight from 
England to Australia to recapture the 
record. But the Army has two new bomb- 
ers under wraps, if the British flight suc- 
ceeds. One of these planes can fly 18,000 
miles nonstop. The AAF also hung up 
a transcontinental speed record last week 
with its experimental medium bomber, 
the Douglas XB-42 Mixmaster, which 
averaged 432 m.p.h., becoming the first 
Allied heavy or medium bomber in the 
400-mile-an-hour class. And a P-80 jet 
fighter is being groomed to crack the 
606 m.p.h. mark recently set by a Brit- 
ish Meteor jet plane. It’s General Ar- 
nold’s hope to establish all aircraft speed 
and distance records for the U.S. be- 
fore he retires. 


’ New Brain Trusters 


Among those recommended to the 
President for appointment as close ad- 
visers in a new Truman brain trust are: 
FCC Chairman Paul A. Porter, who. was 
director of publicity for the: Democratic 
National Committee during the 1944 
Presidential campaign; Isador Lubin, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
who has been on extended sick leave, 
and Philip M. Hauser, assistant director 
of the Census Bureau and a key figure 
in . Wallace’s Commerce Department 
brain trust. 


Control Commission Vote 


Behind the State Department threat 
to crack down on France in the Big Four 
Control Commission for Germany (see 
page 49) is not only the aim to establish 
centralized administrative agencies in 
the Reich but also to strengthen the U. S. 
case for a new voting procedure. Secre- 
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tary of State Byrnes warned that unless 
France stops bucking the commission, the 
U.S. will ask Britain and Russia to join 
in setting up over-all transportation and 
currency agencies for the three zones 
which they occupy. If this is done, it will 
set a precedent and then the U.S. may 
urge that a 3-1 vote, instead of a unani- 
mous one, decide even vital issues. The 


test may come sooner than expected. 


National Notes 


Soviet Ambassador Andrei Gromyko © 
won't return to Washington until after © 
the United Nations Organization confer- 
ence in London next month . . . The Ital- 
ian crew on the U.S.-seized liner Vul- 
cania sells sandwiches at $1 apiece and 
pie at $5 a cut to returning servicerhen 
aboard. The black-market food is taken 
from GI rations but Army Transporta- 
tion Corps officers ignore the practice 
. . . Commerce Secretary Wallace has 
asked the Budget Bureau to recommend 
to Congress an appropriation of $172,- 
000,000 to operate his department for 
the next fiscal year. It received less than 
half that amount this year. 





Trends Abroad 


British Military Government officials 
controlling Tripolitania, Italy’s disputed 
North African colony, are refusing re- 
entry to Italian businessmen with inter- 
ests in Tripoli . ... French soldiers who 
volunteered after France’s liberation and 
have been shipped to Indo-China are pro- 
testing that they enlisted to fight the war 
against Japan, not to suppress Indo-Chi- 
nese natives . . . Holland is trying to ac- 


“cumulate foreign exchange by rebuilding 


its diamond export industry. Diamond-: 
cutting schools have been set up because 
two-thirds of the prewar workers either 
sought refuge in the U. S. or were de- 
ported by the Nazis . . . Military Govern- 
ment broadcasts in the U. S. occupation 
zone in Germany branded the Byron 
Price report too pessimistic. “Things are 
going on fairly well,” spokesmen assert- 
ed, “and in recent weeks we have noticed 
clearer signs of progress.” 


Peace Treaty Solution 


At the Moscow meeting of the Big 
Three foreign ministers this week end, 
the British may push their plan for draft- 
ing peace treaties. Under the plan, which 
was submitted to Washington a month 
ago, the Big Three deputies would draft 
the treaties and submit them first to the 
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the full United Nations peace conference 
when it convenes. The Russian stand, 
limiting treaty-making powers to the Big 
Three, would thus be compromised with 
the Anglo-U. S. position, which includes 
France and China with the other powers 
in the treaty-making privilege. 


Armistice Revisions 


Britain has officially agreed to the 
American proposal sent to London and 
Moscow for formal modification of the 
Italian armistice terms. But the State 
Department is now holding up its pre- 
pared modification draft because Russia 
wants similar benefits for the Bulgarians 
and the Rumanians, plus the same Anglo- 
American’ recognition for those former 
Axis satellites as that given Italy. Wash- 
ington and London are reluctant to agree 
to this. Having hit the expected snag, 
the British-backed U. S. proposal on Italy 
will be brought up by Secretary of State 
Byrnes at the Moscow meeting. 


Ibn Saud Pledge 


King Ibn Saud, leader of the Arab op- 
position to the Zionist program for Pal- 
estine, has personally assured officials 
of the Arabian American Oil Co. that its 
concession in Saudi Arabia is safe, what- 
ever policy the U. S. adopts on Pales- 
tine. Cairo reports that Ibn Saud might 
counter a pro-Zionist U. S. policy by can- 
celing the concession are dismissed by 
the State Department as a move in the 
war of nerves between Arabs and Zion- 
ists. Incidentally, before the end of the 
year, a Saudi Arabian legation will be 
opened in Washington in charge of 36- 
year-old Asab El-Faqih, recently Ibn 
Saud’s minister to Iraq and one of his 
top diplomats. 


Delayed-Action Cigars 


This is the story Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder liked best to tell friends 
privately during his U. S. visit: Before 
the German collapse, Tedder was sent 
on a mission to Moscow by Eisenhower. 
He took with him a big box of cigars and 
presented it to Stalin. The Generalissimo 
opened the box and inquired: “Which 
of these cigars explodes?” Tedder re- 


plied: “None—while I'm in the room.” - 


Foreign Notes 


Most Nuremberg citizens believe that 
those convicted at the war-crimes trial 
will be hanged in the large city square 
called the Hauptmarkt—formerly the 
Adolf Hitler Platz . . . Correspondents in 
Nuremberg who suffered severe dysen- 
tery attacks from the food at their quar- 
ters in Castle Faber called their ailment 
the “Castle Complaint” . . . The Portu- 
guese dictator Salazar, whose ascetic life 
is held up to his altar-bonnd fellow 
countrymen, is secretly engaged to Dona 
Carolina Correia de Sa, a widow with 


Big Five foreign ministers, and then to 





three children . . . The Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. is setting up a branch in Mel- 
bourne to manufacture automobiles. The 
first 500 cars are expected off the lines 


by next June. 





Behind the British Loan 


Some behind-the-scenes hitches in the 
British loan negotiations can now be told. 
U. S. representatives, who sat in on the 
Washington conference and favored as 
much aid for Britain as the U. S. could 
reasonably extend, were annoyed by the 
British refusal to say how the funds were 
to be used or to discuss any deals. For 
example, Britain during the war built up 
its wool stocks to some 4,000,000,000 
pounds, worth at current prices perhaps 
$4,000,000,000. Its spokesman, however, 
refused to consider suggestions that some 
of the wool might be exchanged for U. S. 
cotton. The U. S. negotiators did not 
think the British insincere. But they were 
convinced that the British believed they 
got a raw deal when Lend-Lease was 
cut off abruptly and were well aware 
of the fact that they were in good bar- 
gaining position because the Administra- 
tion wanted to get Bretton Woods ap- 
proval before the Dec. 31 deadline. 


Tea Supplies 


Industry sources round up the tea situ- 
ation this way: Before the war, the 
Dutch supplied from Java and Sumatra 
17% of the world’s exportable tea output 
of 875,000,000 pounds. But 50% of the 
Netherlands Indies tea industry’s pro- 
ductive capacity was destroyed by the 
Japs, along with much machinery and 
many factories, and considerable time will 
be needed to rebuild it. Japan’s produc- 
tion of 7% is out of the export market, as 
well as China’s 10%, at least temporarily. 
So India and Ceylon, which produced 
63% of world output before the war and 


expanded it to meet war needs, must be’ 


called upon to maintain supplies. 


Electrifying Toys 

War-born electronic engineering know- 
how applied in surplus plant facilities 
has produced a whole new line of simpli- 
fied “plug-in” toys. One company in In- 
dianapolis, which started from scratch 
before the war with defense orders, has 
kept 1,200 people busy making toys 
ranging from cannons to tenpin games. 
This manufacturer and others in the field 


are giving the makers of wind-up toys a . 


run for their money. 


Business Footnotes 


The Commerce- Department is plan- 
ning to begin publication in Janauary of 
a semimonthly, four-page news letter con- 
taining all information stemming from 


the department which might be useful to 
small businessmen. Officials haven’t de- 


_ cided whether it will be mailed free or 
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put on a paying basis . .. Western Union 
is working on a machine which would 
allow the customer to put a quarter in the 
slot and send a wire via television . . . 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has 
raised its estimates of life expectancy of 
new babies from 65 to 70 years . . . To 
reduce the egg surplus and support farm- 
ers’ prices, the Agriculture Department 
plans to buy between February and July 
20,000,000 cases of eggs from an ex- 
pected production of 100,000,000 cases. 





Miscellany 


Kent Cooper, the AP’s executive di- 
rector, has turned his spare-time talents 
from composing light music to writing an 
historical novel with a “freedom-of-the- 
press” theme. The book is now being sub- 
mitted to publishers . . . Despite denials, 
The Saturday Evening Post is preparing 
a picture magazine to compete with Life 
and Look. Although work on dummies 
will begin early next year, publication of 
the magazine probably will be delayed 
until 1947 . . . Several New York pub- 
lishers and printers are planning to move 
their plants to suburban centers to take 
advantage of less congestion, lower rents, 
and availability of labor. 


Radio Notes 


Ezra Stone, who has returned to the 
Henry Aldrich program after his Army 
service, now smokes cigars while playing 
the short-pants role he created . . . One 
of the highest television transmitters in 
the world (5,800 feet) will be con- 
structed on Mount Wilson near Los An- 
geles early in 1946 . . . Radio insiders 
expect one of the industry’s biggest bat- 
tles to start in mid-January when the 
FCC opens hearings on what to do about 
50,000-watt clear-channel stations. Farm- 
ers and regional-station representatives 
will testify that the powerful transmitters 
hog the air but don’t cover the country. 


Movie Lines 


Despite contrary reports, Jean Arthur 
is thinking about quitting the screen for 
good. She’s currently weighing several 
offers for Broadway appearances . . . 
Czechoslovakia, which has nationalized 
its film industry, is sending a representa- 
tive to the U.S. to negotiate with the 
Motion Picture Export Association, Inc., 
in an effort to stimulate film trade be- 
tween the two countries . . . Comedians 
Laurel and Hardy will make their next 
movie in England . . . An inside United 
Artists dispute has developed over the 
release of the two Jane Russell pictures. 
Producer Hunt Stromberg recently com- 
pleted “Young Widow,” starring the sel- 
dom-seen buxom star but, meanwhile, - 
UA arranged first release for Howard 
Hughes’s “The Outlaw,” made two years 
ago. Stromberg’s insistence on prior re- 
lease may result in a bustup between the 
producer and the releasing organization. 
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JOBS are all that 


keep a corporation going 


O ONE is more interested than America’s corporations 

in providing the greatest possible number of good 

jobs. The only way for a concern to make money is to hire 
people and employ them effectively; when a company has to 
lay men off it is a sign that company is making less money. 


Every company wants to sell more; to sell more they must 
produce more. And every workman knows that the grow- 
ing concern is the best place to work: there is where more 
and better jobs are found. 


Of course a company cannot produce more, which would 
create more jobs, unless the people in those jobs produce 
efficiently, without waste, and so keep down costs so that 
customers will buy. That’s labor’s responsibility. 


e * . . . gi 
Government’s responsibility is a fair tax program that 
lets a company keep enough out of profit to invest in mod- 
ern equipment without which costs cannot be held in line. 





With labor and government cooperating in these ways, 





WARNER 


‘ _ you can be sure management will provide the jobs, for jobs 





SWASEY are the lifeblood of a corporation. 
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Washington ane Trends 





Looks at GHQ of. 
Victory 
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Labor’s unanimous opposition to President Truman’s cooling- 
off, fact-finding legislative proposal (see page 33) has set the 
political pot boiling. Although White House politicos insist that 
most of labor will stand by Democratic candidates in next 
year’s Congressional elections and Truman in 1948 for want 
of any place else to go, Republican strategists think they see a 
chance of cracking labor’s solid front as result of disagreement. 


Third-party talk is louder than at any time since the 30s. Most 
of it comes from the extreme left wing of labor. While granting 
that a third-party movement could do no more than elect Re- 
publicans in the next few years, left-wingers say this might be 
preferable from their point of view to rule by Southern Demo- 
crats. The same argument is advanced in support of John L. 
Lewis’s apparent intention to return to the GOP. 


Truman’s political advisers profess slight concern about threats 
of labor’s desertion. Labor leaders will realize on second 
thought, they contend, that Truman’s sponsorship of a relative- 
ly soft labor-control plan insured them against harsh control 
legislation by placing the President in a position to veto any 
bill going beyond his own. Democrats are confident, moreover, 
that Republican congressmen will write such a clear-cut anti- 
labor record that labor can’t possibly support GOP candidates 
next year. : 


The Political Action Committee, doorbell-ringing arm of the 
CIO, is trying to broaden the base of its activities by promot- 
ing organization of a group sympathetic with its projects but 
not directly connected with the CIO. The National Emergency 
Conference on jobs and security, a PAC-inspired organization, 
drew 200 delegates representing 140 labor, civic, political, and 
minority groups to its first meeting in Washington last week. 


The new organization plans meetings in 38 states over the 
holidays, while congressmen are at home, to apply pressure for 
action on minimum wage, housing-for-veterans, anti-poll tax, 
fair employment practices, and Big-Three unity measures now 
pending in Congress. Representatives of the AF'L as well as the 
CIO will participate in organizing these pressure rallies on the 
home grounds of vacationing congressmen. 


The Rubber Policy Committee, headed by William L. Batt, is 
expected to report to the President late in January, after public 
hearings, that the war-built synthetic industry should be pre- 
served at least in part. Indications are that the committee will 
suggest that something less than half of present plant capacity 
be used in peacetime to supplement imports of natural crude 
from Dutch and British sources in the Orient. 


Arguments for continued synthetic production will include the 
need for a source of supply at home in case of war and for a 
price-bargaining weapon in dealing with the Dutch-British 
combine in peace. Temporarily, synthetic rubber will be needed 
to meet the a" of fabricators because political troubles 
will delay imports trom the Far East. Research for better syn- 
thetics therefore will be pressed. 


Congress will make final decisions on disposal of whatever part 


of the domestic industry is considered lus. Here farm-bloc 
pressure for preservation of the relatively expensive. alcohol 
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process to provide a market for grain will be a factor. In an 
attempt to acquaint Congress with the problem, the Batt com- 
mittee has invited Congressional representatives to sit in on 
its deliberations. 


Building materials will be fed into low-cost housing on a pri- 
ority basis as soon as Congress extends the Second War Powers 
Act, probably before Christmas. Veterans and builders of 
homes costing around $8,000 or less will be favored. 

Housing price controls, now favored by President Truman, will 
take longer to apply. Additional legislation will be required and 
it will be several months getting through Congress, if it can 
get through. The indicated legislation would make the last 
sale price of existing houses the ceiling price; on new houses 
the original purchase price would be the ceiling. 


Truman’s decision to reinstitute wartime housing controls repre- 
sented a reversal of policy and a victory for OPA Administrator 
Bowles over OWMR Director Snyder. The change was dictated 
by insistent public demand for housing and by the building 
industry’s change of heart. Unable to get materials without 
government help, the industry relaxed its opposition to control. 


The wartime neutrals—Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, and Portu- 
gal—are being subjected to increasingly strong pressure from 
the Treasury and State Departments to turn over German assets 
within their borders to the Allied nations. There are $700,000,- 
000 worth of known German assets in the four countries, 
$500,000,000 of them in Switzerland alone. There are believed 
to be additional hundreds of millions in hidden assets. 


The Treasury’s recent defrosting order freeing assets in the 
U.S. of liberated European nations and nationals from restric- 
tions placed upon them before the war pointedly omitted the 
four neutrals. Indications are the neutrals’ assets will remain 
frozen until they honor the so-called vesting decree under which 
the occupying powers in Germany asserted their claim to 
German assets in countries which did not declare war against 
the Axis powers. ; 


General revision of the business tax laws probably will be 
postponed until late 1947. Since business appears fairly well 
satisfied with recent rate reductions, pressure for a general re- 
writing has eased off to the point where Congress and the 
Administration can ignore it. Congress is always reluctant to 
write complicated tax legislation in an election year, which 
seems to rule out action in 1946. 


Proposals to abolish corporation taxes entirely in a general re- 
vision of the tax structure seem foredoomed. The theory behind 
these proposals is that taxes can be collected more easily from 
individuals after corporate earnings have been distributed in 
the form of dividends or wages. But tax planners say a heavy’ 
undistributed profits“tax would have to be imposed to make 
such a system work properly and that business is adamant in its 
opposition to such’ a tax. 


Families with incomes of less than $3,000 a year, comprising 
more than half of the U.S. population, have virtually no savings 
with which to buy durable goods, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Most of them bought War Bonds but had to 
cash them to pay increased living expenses and thus are out of 
the luxury market. Ae: 





Trucks that Fit The Job last longer... 


eae . . . and when a truck fits your job like 
a Dodge Job-Rated truck will, you'll save 
money, too. 


You’ll save on gas, with an engine that’s rated for 
your loads. You'll save on tires that are rated for 
your loads. You'll save on wpkeep, with a transmis- 
sion and clutch, and with axles, brakes, and springs 
that are rated for your loads. 


No wonder more and more truck users are planning 
now to standardizé on dependable, economical, pre- 
cision-built Dodge Job-Rated trucks. ; 


When you buy trucks, invest in trucks that fit your 


job .. . Dodge Job-Rated trucks .. . for performance, 


for economy, and for long life. . 


— 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


ORDER YOUR NEW DODGE JOB-RATED TRUCK NOW 
Your Dodge dealer is now taking orders for new 
Job-Rated trucks. See him now about the economy 
truck for your job . . . a Dodge Job-Rated truck. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Truck Parts Are Important—Truck owners tell us 
that. they’ll long remember the quick wartime avail- 
ability of factory-engineered Dodge truck parts. 
Parts when you need them: that’s the Dodge way... 
your protection from costly delay. 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
WITH GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P. M., E. T. 


DODGE” “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


























How to be Popular 


though a Bulbsnatcher 


ES 





| Snatching the bulb from the hall won’t make you 

popular with people like Grandpa, who is threaten- 
ing to cut somebody off in his will. Soothe him with 
some new 100 watt G-E Lamps... those good bright 
lamps backed by more than 60 years of research. 





3 And we doubt if you. will achieve popularity by 

purloining the 150 watt G-E bulb from your son’s 
study lamp and forcing him to strain his eyes with a 
25 watter. Keep a few extra 150 watt G-E bulbs in 
reserve. A dollar buys a good supply. 
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? Nor will you be popular if you snatch the bulb from 
your Mother-in-law’s sewing lamp to put in your own 
reading lamp. But you'll be extra popular if you go 
to the store and buy her a 150 watt G-E Lamp bulb. 
Get several, and make sure they’re all marked G-E. 
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4 The way to be popular, if you must be a bulb- 

snatcher, is to have your own bulbsnatching shelf, 
full of spare G-E Lamp bulbs. Year after year G-E 
Lamp Research has increased their efficiency. Popular 
sizes are only a dime. Get a supply today! 





Hey Mom! This mark means Research is always _ 
ar work to improve G-E Lamps and make them 


STAY BRIGHTER 


| 
LONGER! | 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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he called for (1) establishment of fact- 
¢ NATIONAL AFFAIRS ° finding boards and a 30-day cooling-off 


period to curb strikes when collective 
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Unions, Industry Both Find Fault 
With Truman Anti-Strike Proposal 


President’s Plea for Truce 
Fails to Halt Motors Walkout; 
Congress Plans Some Action 


Even to rough-and-tumble labor lead- 
ers, the ultimatum sounded purposefully 
harsh and unyielding. Dated Jan. 19, 
1934, it was delivered two days after 
some 200 union men, engaged in con- 

‘struction of the new Jackson County 
courthouse in Kansas City, Mo., had 
struck in protest because materials were 
being hauled by a non-union truck driver. 
Noting that 3,000 men had sought jobs 
and that the union had been favored in 
selecting workers, the declaration con- 
tinued: 

It is provided in the contract that the 
county court can step in on a labor dispute 
after construction has been stopped for ten 
days. And so I can say the work will start 
at the end of ten days. If we have to take 
charge of the situation the job will be thrown 
open to the employment of labor on the basis 
of competence and skill at NRA wages 
which are much lower than union wages. 

The union leaders can do as they please 
about this. But I would suggest they have 
their men back to work before the end of 
ten days. ? 

On the morning of Jan. 27, 1934, the 
end of the ten-day period, the strikers 
returned to work. So did the non-union 
truck driver whose employment had 
- sparked the dispute. 

. The author of the ultimatum was a 
bland, smiling Missouri politician 
named Harry S. Truman, presiding judge 
of the Jackson County court, an adminis- 
trative, not a judicial body. Judge Tru- 
man accepted the settlement as a com- 
monplace. However distasteful his action 
might seem to organized labor, he con- 
sidered it reasonable. So, apparently did 
many Missourians. That year, they voted 
him into the United States Senate and 
ultimately, through the Vice Presidency, 
into the White House. 

Similarly’ last week many Americans 
thought President Truman had hit on a 
sound solution for the increasingly com- 
plex industrial strife. In his surprise mes- 
sage to Congress (NEWswEEK, Dec. 10), 





= bargaining fails, and (2) quick settle- 


ment of the General Motors-CIO United 
Automobile Workers disagreement by a 
return to work of 175,000 persons. 
Through the legislation which Mr. Tru- 
man proposed a solution was not unlike- 
ly. But the message itself was chiefly 
provocative of activities which made last 
week one of the most exciting yet im the 
vastly complicated struggle for domi- 
nance in employer-worker relations. 


Who's Happy Now? Rank and file 


automobile workers, striking since Nov. 


- 21 for a 30 per cent wage increase in 80 


GM plants in twenty states, had not long 
to wait to discover where their union lead- 
ers stood. Little more than 24 hours after 
delivery of the Presidential message, 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO and 
of the United Steelworkers, made a radio 
broadcast. He accused the Truman Ad- 
ministration of yielding in “abject cow- 
ardice” to industry's refusal to “engage 
in collective bargaining.” The President, 
he said, was intent on weakening and ul- 
timately destroying labor «anions. - 
“The Federal Administration,” Murray 
charged, “tolerates, without adverse com- 
ment, a sit-down strike by industry, know- 


__ing that the American people are financ- 


ing industry's arrogance and making 
it profitable.” 


Listening to this blast, Washington in- 


_.siders wondered whether organized labor 


was through with the Truman Adminis- 
tration (see Washington Trends). Con- 





Al Leggat 


While United Automobile Workers picket General Motors by automobile, Truman’s 
happy 1944 associations with UAW President Thomas fade into dim memory 
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sidering its full import, the average auto 
worker saw no other conclusion. 

But if anyone thought that industry 
was happy, the statement of Ira Mosher, 
retiring president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, quickly dis- 
pelled it. Patently displeased at the Tru- 
man-sponsored notion that fact-finding 
boards be granted subpoenaing powers 
over books of corporations, Mosher voiced 
his objection to “fishing expeditions” into 
confidential records. “The fact-finding 
process,” said Mosher, “should be limited 
to disputes vitally affecting public health 
and safety . . . The board should not take 
sides by issuing recommendations for the 
settlement of the dispute.” 


And What’s Coming? On Thursday, 
Dec. 6, meeting for the first time since 
_ Nov. 15 to discuss wages, GM represent- 
atives and UAW leaders sat down again 
in a shabby fifth-floor room of the Gen- 
eral Motors Building in Detroit. Union 
hopes, raised by GM’s willingness to re- 
sume negotiations, had been boosted 
still further by another factor. Earlier in 
the week, Stabilization Director John C. 
Collet, in Washington, announced that 
any pay increase raising wages up to 
33 per cent above the January 194] 
levels could be used as a basis for seeking 
higher prices. The previous figure was 
30 per cent. 

But GM was adamant. It still clung to 
its 10 per cent offer, already rejected by 
the union. Two days later, the strike ap- 
peared even more hoplessly deadlocked* 
when some 250 UAW delegates from the 
nation’s General Motors plants unani- 
mously rejected the 10 per cent offer and 
voted likewise to recommend thumbs- 
down on President Truman’s proposal 
for a return to work. 

Moreover, a complete shutdown of 
GM plants appeared likely after the 
UAW recommended that the CIO United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
strike against the corporation if it per- 
sisted in rejecting the 25-cent-an-hour 
wage increase sought by 30,000 em- 
ployed in making radios, refrigerators, 
and other electrical equipment. 

Lest UAW’s stand on the Truman pro- 
posals be misunderstood, R. J. Thomas, 
international UAW president, issued a 
statement. The President’s recommenda- 
tions, he said, would “tear from the hands 
of labor unions the major weapon essen- 
tial to effective collective bargaining with 
the anti-labor managerial groups of bil- 
lion-dollar corporations.” 

But whether labor liked it or not, Con- 
gress certainly would.do something about 
curtailing strikes. Union leaders’ chief 
fear, indeed, was not passage of the Tru- 
man legislation, introduced last week, but 
something far more repressive. 





*Meanwhile, UAW officials countered a Ford de- 
mand for union financial responsibility in wildcat 








‘Foul-Smelling Mess’ 


Reticence has never been a John L. 
Lewis characteristic. Nor has anyone 
ever been left in doubt of the meanin 
of his words. On both counts the Unite 
Mine Workers’ chief ran true to form this 
week when he faced the House Labor 
Committee to speak his mind on Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposed strike-curbing 
legislation. He branded it the first step 
toward compulsory arbitration. 

“It is an evil, foul-smelling mess,” Lew- 
is observed lowering his shaggy brows. 
“I don’t think you can pour it down 
the throats of the American people. 
This bill would be the first drastic 


thrust of the knife of absolutism into the 






Locked in, Yale & Towne bosses shave... 








Acme Photos 


...and wash clothes in a new strike twist 


heart of a free America. It is an attempt 
to place labor in legislative irons.” 

Of the CIO-UAW strike against Gen- 
eral Motors, he said: The “poor blunder- 
ing” auto union leaders had called it at 
the wrong time. It could be settled in ten 
days if the government allowed the com- 
pany to raise prices on new cars. Finally, 
with a grin: “The dishonesty of the com- 
pany on one side is equalled only by the 
stupidity of the union on the other.” 
Lock-In 

For lunch they had canned salmon 
and soup, for dinner the same thing. 
Between meals they worked. Some of it 
was paper work, but mainly the job of 
the fourteen executives of the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Co., in Stamford, 
Conn., was keeping the boilers going to 
prevent the pipes from freezing. “It’s 
kind of a reverse sit-down strike,” said 
Mark Miller, assistant general manager 
of the lock firm. 

Thus for five days last week, the four- 
teen kept a lonely vigil in their plant 
while pickets of the striking AFL Inter- 
national Association of Machinists kept 
watch outside. The walkout of 2,700 
workers began Nov. 7 over a company re- 
jection of a 30 per cent wage increase. For 
nearly a month executives were allowed to 
enter and leave, and a fire maintenance 
crew stayed on duty. Last Monday the 
union changed its tactics and announced 
to 30 office workers inside they would not 
be permitted to enter again if they left. 
Sixteen.departed; the others stayed. “Let 
them starve,” pickets told reporters. But 
Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin settled that 
by insisting the picketing be kept within 
legal bounds, and the fourteen were free 
to come and go. 

No sooner was that determined, how- 
ever, than a new difficulty arose. To a 
company call for 150 employes to make 
up and distribute a $250,000 payroll due 
workers, the union gave its reply: The 
workers didn’t need the money and they 
wouldn’t break their picket line. 


Ca 


The Loan 
A cold rain pelted hard on the wind- 


- shield of the limousine pulling up at the 


rear door of the Treasury Building in 
Washington. A dark lap robe dropped to 
the floor of the car as the two English- 
men, Ambassador Lord Halifax and Eco- 
nomic Adviser Lord Keynes, quickly scur- 
ried to shelter. 

Their mission, on instructions from the 


_ British Cabinet, was to seek last-minute 


minor adjustments in a financial trans- 
action they had been negotiating with the 
United States for twelve weeks. Secretary 
of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and 
Assistant Secretary of State Will Clayton — 
met them. The conference ended quickly; 
there would be no further changes, the 
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-Americans said. Friendly words and 
handshakes passed between the parties. 
At 5:30 Thursday afternoon, Dec. 6— 
the details of the transaction were offi- 
cially announced. 
@ The United States agreed to extend to 
Britain a line of credit—to be drawn upon 
as needed—of $3,750,000,000 at 2 per 
cent interest, repayable in 50 annual in- 
stallments of nearly $120,000,000 each, 
ending in the year 2001. 
@ The United States also agreed to lend 
Britain $650,000,000 (a tentative figure 


which will probably go higher) in com- - 


plete settlement of a $25,000,000,000 
Lend-Lease balance: ($29,;000,000,000 
United States-to-Britain; $4,000,000,000 
in reverse). It would be payable at the 
same interest and over the same pe- 
riod as the loan. These terms also closed 
out United States interest in British-held 
American surplus property. 

@ Britain agreed to negotiate within a 
year a settlement of the sterling-bloc ar- 
rangement, releasing soon for expendi- 
ture in the United States an unspecified 
portion of $14,000,000,000 worth of 
pounds sterling which the British Do- 
minions and colonies now may spend 
-only in England. 

€ Britain would discontinue within a 
year the so-called dollar pool, which has 
permitted the United Kingdom, in effect, 
to ration the dollars that sterling countries 
could spend in this country. The agree- 
ment also abolished a series of bilateral 
arrangements with some 80 countries by 
which Britain was able to prevent those 
nations from expending British money 
elsewhere in the world. 

€ The two countries joined in sponsoring 
a world conference, to be held next 
spring, to negotiate reduction of tariffs 
and of the trade privileges Britain now 
grants its empire, and to set up an inter- 
national trade organization aimed at 
gradually knocking out world-trade bot- 
tlenecks. 

Fireworks to Come: Announcement 
of the agreement, however, only started 
the fireworks. Drawn to meet the, objec- 
tions of the most powerful critics in both 
countries, it still had to be approved both 
bv Congress and Parliament. 

Behind the scenes on the American 
side the Senate’s most influential spokes- 
man on financial matters—Democratic 
Chairman Walter F. George of the power- 
ful Senate Finance Committee—had let 
his: views be known. A loan in excess of 
$3,500,000,000 would be looked upon 
with disfavor; it should not be granted 
in a lump but parceled out gradually 
over the months. Taking this cue, Vinson 
had held out adamantly for this maximum 
against strong pressure from Clayton 
and Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace for at least $4,000,000,000. The 
issue had been resolved a few days before 
the final announcement when Vinson and 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes car- 
ried it personally to President Truman. 

On Britain’s side, the most vocal oppo- 
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sition rested its case on keeping the trade 
preferences Britain gives the empire 
countries. Here the United States made 
its greatest concessions. The United King- 
dom is committed only to a conference 
forwarding the principle of reduced trade 
barriers. The extent to which these walls 
will be lowered depends on how much 
the United States and other nations re- 
duce their tariffs during the conference 
next year. 


Significance-—~— 


The question “Who got the best of the 
bargain?” will be answered only with 
time. In the direct negotiations, both na- 


gian and Dutch empires are expected to 
settle easily—France not so easily—into 
this mold of freer trade. Whether or not 
others follow and the goal is achieved— 
and some important people doubt it— 
the agreement is the answer of private 
trading nations to the encroachments of 
Communist and Socialist governments 
and their state-trading methods. 

What next? Top United States officials 
emphasized that the British credit is not 
a precedent for other countries. Requests 
for money from Russia, China, France, 
or others must stand on their own feet. 
But President Truman disclosed that the 
Russians have not asked for the $6,000,- 





Keynes, Halifax, Byrnes, and Vinson negotiate a loan 


tions gave considerable ground. The Brit- 
ish wanted an outright grant of up to 
$6,000,000,000. They wanted their com- 
mitments on removal of trade and ster- 
ling-dollar restrictions phrased as gener- 
ally as possible. They were traded into a 
loan that returns to the United States 
the cost of borrowing the money and into 
black-and-white agreements on exchange 
controls which at one time had the quiet 
Keynes red-faced and shouting: “You are 
throwing us to the wolves on a point of 
esoteric theology.” 

Barring an upset in Congress or Parli- 
ament, however, the loan embarked the 
two largest trading nations on an eco- 
nomic offensive to boost world trade to 
record levels. British approval of the 
Bretton Woods international financial 


‘agreements becomes a certainty, and 


many other nations are ready to follow. 
The British are to use the credit to sus- 
tain their population and. provide raw 
materials while their industries rebuild 
the export trade on which the economy 
of the British Isles depends. The Bel- 


000,000 that Joseph Stalin talked about 
to a group of congressmen recently. A 
loan of $550,000,000 to France by the 
Export-Import Bank has just been an- 
nounced, and the bank currently is dis- 
cussing an advance of from $500,000,000 
to $600,000,000 to the Chinese. 


wows 


Father Was Away 


To Joseph J. Sowa, 31-year-old Chi- 
cago veteran, the arithmetic was as sim- 
ple as 2 plus 2. On March 31, 1944, he 
bade good-by to his pretty blond wife, 
Josephine, and returned to his duties as 
a chief metalsmith in the Navy. When 
next he saw her, in mid-June 1945, she 
had a chubby blond son, Kenneth, then 
nearly thrée months old and born about 
eleven-and-a-half months after Sowa’s 
departure. Confidently her husband filed 
suit on July 25 for divorce. In Illinois 
Superior Court he charged his wife with 
adultery with one “Lloyd Doe,” a soldier. 

Petite and 26, Mrs. Sowa was only mo- 
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Mrs. Sowa and her 11%2-months baby 


mentarily ruffled. On Sept. 10 she filed 


her answer. The adultery charge, she de- 


clared,: was false; Sowa was Kenneth’s 
father. The period of gestation, 11 months 
and 18 days, was “not impossible in the 
light of medical history and knowledge.” 
Biological Wonder Boy: Suing for 
separate maintenance, Mrs. Sowa further 
declared that Sowa had, on his return 
in June, resumed marital relations with 
her, but after a month had left. She 
sought temporary alimony and an injunc- 
tion to halt her husband from disposing 
of $8,000 he had withdrawn from their 
two joint bank accounts. Last week she 
won—temporarily at least. , 
Although Sowa insisted he had spent 
some of the $8,000 and been robbed of 
the rest, Judge Frank M. Padden doubted 
him. Ordering Sowa to pay $25 a week 
for the baby’s support, the judge aired 
in court the testimony of two physicians 
whom he had named to make blood 
tests to determine Kenneth’s paternity. 
Dr. J. J. Moore said: “Joseph Sowa could 
_ be the father.” Dr. I. Davidsohn said, 
“Joseph Sowa cannot be excluded from 
the paternity toward the child.” Another 
physician, Dr. Lawrence A. Sadlek, testi- 
fied that he had examined Mrs. Sowa on 
May 19, 1944, a little over a month after 
her husband had gone away, and found a 
possibility of pregnancy. On July 6, 1944, 
he decided that she had been pregnant 
about six weeks. 
In rebuttal, Sowa’s attorney presented 
a letter, found by his client and addressed 
to Mrs. Sowa. Dated May 22, 1945, the 
writer expressed concern about Mrs. 
Sowa and requested a picture of the 
baby. Sowa claimed that his wife had 
admitted the letter came from a soldier 
stationed at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Judge 
Padden nevertheless maintained there 
was no evidence to support Sowa’s 
adultery charge. 
Awaiting trial of his divorce action, 


the veteran meanwhile drew comfort 
from an opinion rendered by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein. The celebrated editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation insisted: “While the 320-day baby 
is considered within the law biologically, 
it is not considered likely.” 


Saal 


Placid Is the GOP 


The Republican National Committee, 
which has been meeting for fourteen 
years trying to discover how to win a na- 
tional election, met again in Chicago last 
week. It went home with its ears burning. 

In every sense but one, the two-day 
session in the cavernous Stevens Hotel 
followed the fruitless pattern of other 
years down to the last detail: _ 

@ The national chairman, Herbert Brow- 
nell Jr., darkly denounced the New Deal, 
bureaucracy, and bungling. Optimistical- 
ly he foresaw victory around the corner 
—the Republicans, needing only 27 more 
seats, would carry the House next year. 
Glowingly he described his recent reor- 
ganization of the national headquarters 
to achieve this objective. Hopefully he 
noted that historically the off-year vic- 
tors in Congressional races have, with- 
out exception, always won the Presidency 
two years later. 
@ The finance chairman, James S. Kem- 
per, reported that contributors once more 
were aroused and that money was pour- 
ing into party coffers. There had been a 
marked upswing since President Tru- 
man’s leftist message to Congress in Sep- 
tember. Like an echo of other years, he 
deduced: “Every state has shared in the 
contributions, which augurs well for the 
prediction that we will win next year.” 
@ The resolutions committee approved 
and the national committee adopted with 
_ characteristic unanimity a “statement of 
principles” which had been drafted and 
passed by a caucus of GOP congressmen 


Green has harsh words for the GOP 








in Washington three days earlier. It was 
a paraphrase of the 1944 platform com- 
plete with neat straddles of liberal and 
conservative viewpoints. 

On the surface all was well, but be- 
neath the deliberations of the 105 com- 
mittee members was plain uneasiness. It 
was the old “waiting” game and they 
knew it. It was the bewhiskered strategy 
of straddle and they knew it. Small won- 
der then that the sensation of the meet- 
ing was a two-fisted, plain-English speech 
by a man who had heretofore been known 
chiefly for his innocuous addresses of 
“welcome”—48-year-old Gov. Dwight 
Green of Illinois. - 

The Sheriff Electors: “The Republi- 
can party,” Green said, “has lost the last 
four Presidential elections. It has not 
won control of either house of Congress 
for fourteen years. This is a record of 
failure which we should not attempt to 
gloss over. Those who minimize our 
defeats by reference to numerous state 
and local victories are deluding them- 
selves. The Republican party was 
founded to elect, not sheriffs, but Presi- 
dents. 

“, . . Our party has failed nationally, 
chiefly because it has not been true to the 
faith . . . Thus, we believe in private en- 
terprise, but we have offered only feeble 
protests as private enterprise has been 
hemmed in . . . We seldom have the 
courage to tell people who want some- 
thing for nothing from the United States 
Treasury that we cannot give it to them. 
We believe in balanced budgets . . . but 
we have tolerated inflationary policies to 
appease various pressure groups. 

“, ». We have too often given lip serv- 
ice to a foreign policy founded on fear. 
We have been told we must not raise our 
voice against the rape of Java by the 
British and Dutch for fear of offending 
some voters . . . We have been told we 
must not even protest against the shame- 
ful betrayal of Poland for fear of of- 
fending Russia’s following over here. 

“, .. It is true that the New Deal . . . 
has employed just such tactics of double 
talk and deceit with notable success. It 
does not follow, however, that we can 
profit by imitation . . . We are amateurs; 
they are past masters at that game. 

“The people are tired of double talk. 
No party can be all things to all men. 
Let us Republicans be true to ourselves 
and our honest beliefs. I predict if we do 
that, we shall gain ten votes for every one 


we lose.” 


For the next few hours the Stevens 
lobby buzzed with talk of Green’s con- 
ceded ten-strike. Efforts to write the 
speech off as a Presidential bid for 1948* 
could not lessen the fact the governor 
had scored with the painful truth. But 
overnight, the sting of Green’s lashin 
eased. Next day behind locked doors the 





*Lobby favorite at Chicago last week: John W. 
Bricker of Ohio. Chief ground loser: Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York. Making few strides with the 

leadership: Harold E. Stassen, former governor 
(see page 72). 
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Black Lesson of the Atom Bomb: Its Awful Fury Kills Even Hope 


The Senate special committee on 
atomic energy had heard both the pros 
and cons on atomic-energy control. Last 
week it heard another kind of testimony 
—a terrifying eyewitness account by Dr. 
Philip Morrison, nuclear physicist of the 
Los Alamos, N.M., atomic-bomb lab- 
oratory, of the bomb’s effects on Hiro- 
shima. Most newspapers overlooked 
Dr. Morrison in the rush of coincident 
testimony from the Pearl Harbor and 
Hurley charge inquiries. With the Big 
Three foreign ministers again face to 
face with the atomic peace (see page 
44) NEwsweEEx considers Dr. Morrison’s 
account of such transcendent impor- 
tance as to justify the following textual 
quotations: 


Dr. Morrison: The atomic bomb is 
a weapon of saturation. It destroys so 
quickly and so completely such a large 
area that defense is hopeless. Leader- 
ship and organization are gone. Key 
personnel are killed. With the fire sta- 
tions wrecked and firemen burned, how 
control a thousand fires? With the doc- 
tors dead and the hospitals smashed, 
_ how treat a quarter of a million in- 
| jured? 
: There is one more novelty. A_Jap- 
anese official stood in the rubble and 
said to us: “All this from one bomb; 
it is unendurable.” We learned what 
he meant. The cities of all Japan had 
been put to flame by the great flights 
of B-29s from the Marianas. But at least 
there was warning, and a sense of 
temporary safety. The thousand-bomber 
raids were not concealed; they even 
formed a pattern of action which the 
war-wise Japanese could count on. But 


every hour of every day above any - 


Japanese city there might be one Amer- 
ican plane. And one bomber could now 
destroy a city. The alert would be 
sounded day and night. Even if the 
raiders were over Fukuoka, you in 
Sendai, a thousand miles. north, must 
still fear death from a single plane. 
This is unendurable. 

The Sun Death: When the bomb 
is detonated in the middle of a city, it 
is as though a small piece of the sun has 
been instantly created. There is formed 
what we have called the ball of fire, 
which is a hot, glowing mass something 
about one-third of a mile across, with 
a temperature of about 4,000,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit in the center of it. 
The effects from this small sun are as 
you would expect. There is a sudden 
creation and expansion which pushes 
away, with terrible violence, the air 
that once occupied this region. 

This air, shocked into motion, as we 
say, moves just like 7 blast wave from a 
great explosion of TNT... Behind the 
wave of pressure, which travels rapidly 
through the air, there come great winds, 
500 to 1,000 miles per hour, winds 
which damage and destroy all structures. 

There is not only the concentrated 
heat which you would expect from be- 
ing close to the sun, there is also a 
great amount of radiation, like the 
radiation used by doctors, like the X-ray 


radiation used for the treatment of can- - 


cer. This radiation is very penetrating. 
There is no protection behind a foot 
of concrete, for example. 

The damage done is not easy to re- 
alize. Houses and buildings for a mile 
in all directions are totally destroyed. 
A good deal of comment has been at- 
tracted by the ferro-concrete structures 
whose walls still stand. These are very 
strong buildings. But they too are use- 


less. I have been in these buildings. 
The interior walls are down, the roofs 
are collapsed, the furniture battered, | 
plumbing fixtures and heavy machin- 
éry overturned. Brick buildings, and 
even steel-frame buildings with brick 
walls, are extremely vulnerable. 
Sen. Eugene D. Millikin: What is a 
hurricane wind? i 
Dr. Morrison: About 120 miles an | 
hour. ' 
The Bleeding Death: Dr. Morri- | 
son, continuing: Of these people within 
a thousand yards of the blast, about § 
one in every house or two escaped 
death from blast or from burn. By | 
chance these people were screened | 
from the heat of the bomb by some ob- | 
ject too light or too strong to kill them | 
by falling upon them. Many literally © 
crawled out of the wreck of their homes 
relatively uninjured. But they died any- 
way from a further effect, the effects of 
radium-like rays emitted in great num- 
ber from the bomb at the instant of the 
explosion. This radiation affects the | 
blood-forming tissues in the béne mar- | 
row, and the whole function of the | 
blood is impaired. The blood does not | 
coagulate but oozes in many spots | 
through the unbroken skin, and inter- 
nally seeps into the cavities of the body. 
The Chairman: You mean the skin 
would be absolutely normal and yet 
the blood would be coming through? 
Dr. Morrison: Yes. There might be a 
slight burn on the skin, but it was not 
essential. The white corpuscles which 
fight infection disappear. Infection 
prospers and the patient dies, usually 
two or three weeks after the exposure. 
. .. Like all nuclear physicists, I have 
studied this disease a little. It is a haz- 
ard of our profession. With the atomic 
bomb, it became epidemic. 
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committeemen dutifully voted-105 to 0 | Air Forces in Hawaii, and Vice Admiral attacking force could be caught approxi- 
for the prefabricated “statement of prin- Patrick N. L. Bellinger, air defense offi- mately 984 miles from its goal. What 
ciples” devised for them in Washington, _ cer of the Pearl Hafbor Naval Base, who action was ever taken on their plan was 
then dressed for a final banquet before joined in asking for 180 B-17 planes for not an answer sought last week by the 


departing for home. the dual roles of reconnaissance and a_ investigating committee, but from one 
~ striking weapon. witness it did get an estimate of what 
Analyzing probable Jap strategy, they it would have meant to have caught the 

It Might Have Been foresaw, in August 1941, that the Japs Japs before they struck. 


| would approach via the “vacant sea” The Might-Have-Beens: The wit- 
| Into the records of the Pearl Harbor where no trade routes existed (which jess was General of the Army Marshall, 


investigating committee last week went they did); that they would use a force . : 
a little-noticed document that added new of six carriers (they did); that they would icin ene ee 
mystery to the disaster of Dec. 7, 1941: choose dawn to strike (they did); that Aribessadotto. Chine: Mentainica otaha 
Four months before the enemy struck, they would be 680 miles north the night had not believed the Ja erent atiaalint 
the Army and Navy air command at before (they were 800 miles north); that hag r" 9 + brats dh 
Pearl Harbor-drew up a joint defense they would steam from this position at * iia a d the Philip : 2 » 4 
plan which correctly forecast the hour, 27 knots (it was 26 knots); and that they oa ates pe ppines instead, 
the-direction, the size of the force, and would launch their planes 350 miles Mars se , rpak _e 
the aoe by which the Japs actually ak A Pearl Harbor (it was 200 miles page 38 Fr te ophe eas — rap 
attacked. north). F in ie - 
| The authors of the prophetic defense If sufficient B-17s were supplied them clined to feel the hazard was too great 
: plan were Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Mar- for both search and attack, Martin and and that they wouldn’t risk it,” he said. 
, ‘tin, commanding general of the Army . Bellinger advised Washington, a Jap But had we caught the Jap carrier fleet 
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‘ and immobilized it, Marshall estimated 
that Singapore would not have fallen, the 
Burma Road would not have been cut, 
and the entire course of the Pacific war 
would have been altered. 


, aa 


Facts and Secrets 


For the first time since an Army board 
placed part of the blame for Pearl Har- 
bor on his shoulders in August, General 
of the Army Marshall last week made a 
reply. Gist of his defense before the joint 
Congressional committee investigating 
Pearl Harbor: 

@ The military force at Pearl Harbor 
“was sufficiently equipped . . . to meet 
a surprise attack on short notice.” . 

€ “Nothing in G-2 (intelligence) indi- 
cated any such probability” as a surprise 
blow against the Hawaiian base. 

@ His Nov. 27 warning message to Maj. 
Gen. Walter E. Short at Pearl Harbor 
was ample to bring the defenses of the 
bastion to a state of alert that would 
have “seriously interfered with” the Jap 
attack. 

On his failure to recognize in Short’s 
acknowledgment that only an_ alert 
against sabotage had been invoked, Mar- 
shall accepted blame. 

A few days earlier, Lt. Gen. Leonard 
T. Gerow, chief of the War Plans Divi- 
sion at the time -of Pearl Harbor, had 
dramatically told the committee that he 
would take “full responsibility” for the 
failure to evaluate Short’s reply properly. 
To this Marshall said: “I admired very 
much his :ttitude . . . It was General 
Gerow’s direct responsibility, but I had 
a responsibility for each Department of 
the General Staff including nis.” 

Before Marshall left the stand, he sup- 


‘plied missing parts in an important foot- 


note to history. Into the record went his 
two now-famous letters to Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 1) urging 
the GOP nominee to avoid making Pearl 
Harbor an issue in the 1944 Presidential 
campaign for fear that it would reveal 
to the Japs and Germans that we had 
broken their codes. 

Dewey’s response was described by 
Marshall as “gracious.” Chief Marshall 
revelation: President Roosevelt had died 
without knowing that Marshall, on his 
own initiative and for security reasons 
only, had intervened with the GOP nom- 
inee. 


Sa 


Reply to Hurley 


Advance notices had been superb. 
Drawn by promises of revelations of 
skulduggery in diplomatic high places, 
a capacity Washington audience last 
week invaded the minority conference 
room, second largest committee room in 
the Senate Office Building. It hung on 
the words of the drama’s chief protag- 
onist, Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, whose 
resignation as Ambassador to China, 
combined with an explosive attack on 
American policy there (NEwswEEK, Dec. 
10), had precipitated this latest Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing. 

Hurley, in a two-day appearance, did 
not disappoint the excitement seekers. 
Clad in impeccable blue, his horn- 
rimmed glasses and ruddy face aglisten, 
President Hoover's Secretary of War 
and President Roosevelt’s roving repre- 
sentative irately aired his complaints. 

Although he had had the State De- 
partment’s verbal assurances of support 
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in his backing of the Chungking Nation- 
alist regime, he had had no public avow- 
als of such support. Department career- 
ists, aiming at the destruction of the Na- 
tionalist government, had worked behind 
his back with the Chinese Communists, 
ruining his efforts at a Nationalist-Com- 
munist rapprochement. To this rehash of 
his resignation statement Hurley added a 
new charge: American foreign policy had 


been sabotaged by State Department pro- 


fessionals in many countries, notably Iran. 
This particular piece of mischief could 
be blamed on Dean Acheson, new Under 
Secretary of State. 

Hurley enchanted the spectators with 
his pyrotechnic display. One listener, 
representing the Blue Star Mothers of 
America, later told him her organization 
wanted him for President. But his failure 
to offer specific chapter and verse for his 
allegations brought him into frequent 
heated clashes with committeemen. 
Chairman Tom Connally accused him 
of publicity-mongering. “I resent that!” 
Hurley thundered. When Sen. Theodore 
F. Green of Rhode Island pressed. him 
for more names in his over-all indict- 
ment, he roared: “I’m not going to be 
led around as though I were a bootleg- 
ging witness on the stand!” 

Nor were all his critics Democratic. 
After Hurley had rambled on for a time, 
Republican Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan interposed tartly: “I'd like 
to know who did what, when he did it, 
and why.” Hurley paused, supplied the 
names and dates on two incidents, and 
then resumed his general indictment. 

Checkmate by Byrnes: On Friday 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes ap- 
peared to give the other side of the story. 
Calmly, Byrnes offered a rebuttal effec- 








Voices of Tragedy: Parental grief overwhelmed three 
American homes last week. Over the radio MM 2/C James J. 
Carlan of Chelsea, Mass., and his wife appeal for return of a 

kidnapped 6-month-old son. In Barrington, Ill., services are 








International 
held for the five children of Fred Ertman, an Army private 
(extreme right), while their mother is in a hospital, recover- 

‘ ing from burns sustained in the same fire. Mrs. Vera Black- 
son, 19, of Philadelphia, lost two children in a similar fire. 
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Mrs. Jean Carbone and sweetheart stir'a marital mixup while Joan Stott and Veronica Curtis swell the stowaway list 


tive enough to quash Hurley’s hopes of 
a full-dress Congressional probe of the 
’ State Department. 

Byrnes declared that Hurley had never 
received a public statement of support 
because he had never asked for one. As 
for the charges about Iran, Hurley’s 
statement the day before had been the 
first either he or President Truman had 
heard of the “dynamiting” of American 
policy there. The Secretary staunchly de- 
fended the State Department’s personnel. 
Neither George Atcheson Jr. nor John 
Service—the two main targets of Hurley’s 
acrimony—had been guilty of the “slight- 
est disloyalty.” As for their submitting 
reports counter to Hurley‘s own China 
views, “whenever an official honestly 
believes that changed conditions require 
it, he should not hesitate to express 
his views.” 

Perhaps not unwittingly, the Secre- 
tary’s testimony included the clearest 
official statement to date on the United 
States policy in China and a clue as to 
its future course. Byrnes maintained that 
the Chiang Kai-shek government af- 
forded “the most satisfactory base for a 
developing democracy” that the United 


". States wanted to see established in China. 


But, he added. significantly, “it must 
be broadened to include the representa- 
tives of those large and well-organized 
groups who are now without any voice 
in the government of China.” 


, aa 


U.S. and U.N.O. 


While its Foreign Relations Committee © 


pondered the question of American for- 
eign pclicy in China, the Senate last week 
approved the nation’s over-all interna- 
tional role by voting, 65-to-7, for legisla- 
tion to implement American participation 
in the United Nations Organization. 





Strictly Honorable 


During the American “occupation” of 
Britain, pretty Jean Gloor, 18, helped 
entertain homesick GI’s. On week ends, 
when the crowds of military visitors 
made Piccadilly Circus look like Times 
Square, the Gloor family held open house 
for Yanks at their home in a London 
suburb. Red-haired, brown-eyed Jean had 
a special weakness—American Air Force 
fliers. In November 1944, she married Lt. 
Harold Carbone, 24, of Rochester, N. Y., 
whom she had met at a dance. When 
Carbone returned to the United States a 
month later, Jean promised to join him as 
soon as possible. 

Last week Carbone, now discharged 
and a university student, had the shock 
of his life. His bride had arrived without 
telling him and was reported somewhere 
in Chicago after the transatlantic flight. 
Frantically Carbone asked police and the 
Red Cross to help find her. 

The Red Cross found Mrs. Carbone in 
Dubuque, Iowa, at the home of 25-year- 
old Capt. Darrell Beschen, Air Force vet- 
eran—and father of her unborn child. 
Confused and frightened, Jean explained 
that she had met Beschen in London a 
month after Carbone left; it had been 
love at first sight. She wanted her hus- 
band to get a divorce. 

‘I Was Young’: “I never loved him,” 
the English girl confessed. “But I didn’t 
have the courage to say no when he pro- 


‘posed. I guess it was the glamour of war. . 


I was young. I was stupid. We had been 
through so much over there. The blitz 
was just over and everyone had had a 
tough time . . . Harold did send me 148 
pounds ($597) to ‘pay my plane fare to 
America, but I left it in England and it 
will be returned to him.” 

Beschen, veteran of 65 combat mis- 
sions as a fighter pilot and winner of the 
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Distinguished Flying Cross, confirmed 
his paternity of the child Jean expects in 
February. “My intentions are strictly 
honorable,” he declared. “I am desperate- 
ly in love with Jean. I am sorry for her 
husband, but I want to marry her as 
soon as she is free. I hope that’s not too 
long.” 

While Beschen left to report to his 
Army post at Santa Ana, Calif., Jean 
stayed behind in Dubuque in the little 
house whose occupants now had the. 
town conservatives agog. Solidly with her 
was Beschen’s mother. “My son knew all 
about her marriage, but evidently their 
love was unstoppable,” she said. “We in- 
vited her to come here. She is a grand 
girl and we love her already.” 

Back in Rochester Jean’s disgruntled 
husband hired a lawyer for “appropriate 
action,” and planned also to take his 
problem to the Catholic Church before 
making any -decisions. 

Englishwomen Aweigh: Unable to 
deport Mrs. Carbone because she is the 
wife of an American soldier, authorities 
struggled with the general problem of 
stowaway Englishwomen—brides or oth- 
erwise. Already five have entered illegal- 
ly aboard troop transports. The latest, 
Joan Stott and Veronica Curtis, both 19, - 
arrived last week in Boston, not to join 
their sweethearts but simply to seek their 
fortunes. Immigration officials, however, 
could find no evidence of a smuggling 
ring rumored to be promoting the Amer- 
ica-bound traffic at $1,000 a head. 

On the other side of the Atlantic 
the Admiralty issued an official warning 
against a man who approached a group 
of Manchester brides, offering them pas- 
sage on motor-torpedo boats for $300. 
But neither Scotland Yard. nor other Brit- 
ish police undertook any investigation of 
the stowaways, regarding the problem as 
America’s baby. 
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' and immobilized it, Marshall estimated 
that Singapore would not have fallen, the 
Burma Road would not have been cut, 
and the entire course of the Pacific war 
would have been altered. 


PnP 


Facts and Secrets 


For the first time since an Army board 
placed part of the blame for Pearl Har- 
bor on his shoulders in August, General 
of the Army Marshall last week made a 
reply. Gist of his defense before the joint 
Congressional committee investigating 
Pearl Harbor: 

@ The military force at Pearl Harbor 
“was sufficiently equipped . . . to meet 
a surprise attack on short notice.” . 

€ “Nothing in G-2 (intelligence) indi- 
cated any such probability” as a surprise 
blow against the Hawaiian base. 

@ His Nov. 27 warning message to Maj. 
Gen. Walter E. Short at Pearl Harbor 
was ample to bring the defenses of the 
bastion to a state of alert that would 
have “seriously interfered with” the Jap 
attack. 

On his failure to recognize in Short’s 
acknowledgment that only an_ alert 
against sabotage had been invoked, Mar- 
shall accepted blame. 

A few days earlier, Lt. Gen. Leonard 
T. Gerow, chief of the War Plans Divi- 
sion at the time -of Pearl Harbor, had 
dramatically told the committee that he 
would take “full responsibility” for the 
failure to evaluate Short’s reply properly. 
To this Marshall said: “I admired very 
much his :ttitude . . . It was General 
Gerow’s direct responsibility, but I had 
a responsibility for each Department of 
the General Staff including nis.” 

Before Marshall left the stand, he sup- 


‘plied missing parts in an important foot- 


note to history. Into the record went his 
two now-famous letters to Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey (NEwsweEEx, Oct. 1) urging 
the GOP nominee to avoid making Pearl 
Harbor an issue in the 1944 Presidential 
campaign for fear that it would reveal 
to the Japs and Germans that we had 
broken their codes. 

Dewey’s response was described by 
Marshall as “gracious.” Chief Marshall 
revelation: President Roosevelt had died 
without knowing that Marshall, on his 
own initiative and for security reasons 
only, had intervened with the GOP nom- 
inee. 


Pane 


Reply to Hurley 


Advance notices had been superb. 
Drawn by promises of revelations of 
skulduggery in diplomatic high places, 
a capacity Washington audience last 
week invaded the minority conference 
room, second largest committee room in 
the Senate Office Building. It hung on 
the words of the drania’s chief protag- 
onist, Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, whose 
resignation as Ambassador to China, 
combined with an explosive attack on 
American. policy there (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 
10), had precipitated this latest Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing. 

Hurley, in a two-day appearance, did 
not disappoint the excitement seekers. 
Clad in impeccable blue, his horn- 
rimmed glasses and ruddy face aglisten, 
President Hoover’s Secretary of War 
and President Roosevelt’s roving repre- 
sentative irately aired his complaints. 

Although he had had the State De- 
partment’s verbal assurances of support 








in his backing of the Chungking Nation- 
alist regime, he had had no public avow- 
als of such support. Department career- 
ists, aiming at the destruction of the Na- 
tionalist government, had worked behind 
his back with the Chinese Communists, 
ruining his efforts at a Nationalist-Com- 
munist rapprochement. To this rehash of 
his resignation statement Hurley added a 
new charge: American foreign policy had 





been sabotaged by State Department pro- 


fessionals in many countries, notably Iran. 
This particular piece of mischief could 
be blamed on Dean Acheson, new Under 
Secretary of State. 

Hurley enchanted the spectators with 
his pyrotechnic display. One listener, 
representing the Blue Star Mothers of 
America, later told him her organization 
wanted him for President. But his failure 
to offer specific chapter and verse for his 
allegations brought him into frequent 
heated clashes with committeemen. 
Chairman Tom Connally accused him 
of publicity-mongering. “I resent that!” 
Hurley thundered. When Sen. Theodore 
F. Green of Rhode Island pressed. him 
for more names in his over-all indict- 
ment, he roared: “I’m not going to be 
led around as though I were a bootleg- 
ging witness on the stand!” 

Nor were all his critics Democratic. 
After Hurley had rambled on for a time, 
Republican Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan interposed tartly: “I'd like 
to know who did what, when he did it, 
and why.” Hurley paused, supplied the 
names and dates on two incidents, and 
then resumed his general indictment. 

Checkmate by Byrnes: On Friday 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes ap- 
peared to give the other side of the story. 
Calmly, Byrnes offered a rebuttal effec- 








Voices of Tragedy: Parental grief overwhelmed three 
American homes last week. Over the radio MM 2/C James J. 
Carlan of Chelsea, Mass., and his wife appeal for return of a 
kidnapped 6-month-old son. In Barrington, i., services are — 





International Photos 
held for the five children of Fred Ertman, an Army private 
(extreme right), while their mother is in a hospital, recover- 

‘ ing from burns sustained in the same fire. Mrs. Vera Black- 
son, 19, of Philadelphia, lost two children in a similar fire. 
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Mrs. Jean Carbone and sweetheart stir'a marital mixup while Joan Stott and Veronica Curtis swell the stowaway list 


tive enough to quash Hurley’s hopes of 
a full-dress Congressional probe of the 
’ State Department. 

Byrnes declared that Hurley had never 
received a public statement of support 
because he had never asked for one. As 
for the charges about Iran, Hurley’s 
statement the day before had been the 
first either he or President Truman had 
heard of the “dynamiting” of American 
policy there. The Secretary staunchly de- 
fended the State Department’s personnel. 
Neither George Atcheson Jr. nor John 
Service—the two main targets of Hurley’s 
acrimony—had been guilty of the “slight- 
est disloyalty.” As for their submitting 
reports counter to Hurley‘s own China 
views, “whenever an official honestly 
believes that changed conditions require 
it, he should not hesitate to express 
his views.” 

Perhaps not unwittingly, the Secre- 
tary’s testimony included the clearest 
official statement to date on the United 
States policy in China and a clue as to 
its future course. Byrnes maintained that 
the Chiang Kai-shek government _af- 
forded “the most satisfactory base for a 
developing democracy” that the United 
States wanted to see established in China. 
But, he added. significantly, “it must 
be broadened to include the representa- 
tives of those large and well-organized 
groups who are now without any voice 
in the government of China.” 


ie 


U.S. and U.N.O. 


While its Foreign Relations Committee © 


pondered the question of American for- 

eign policy in China, the Senate last week 

approved the nation’s over-all interna- 

tional role by voting, 65-to-7, for legisla- 

tion to implement American participation 
in the United Nations Organization. 





Strictly Honorable 


During the American “occupation” of 

Britain, pretty Jean Gloor, 18, helped 
entertain homesick GI’s. On week ends, 
when the crowds of military visitors 
made Piccadilly Circus look like Times 
Square, the Gloor family held open house 
for Yanks at their home in a London 
suburb. Red-haired, brown-eyed Jean had 
a special weakness—American Air Force 
fliers. In November 1944, she married Lt. 
Harold Carbone, 24, of Rochester, N. Y., 
whom she had met at a dance. When 
Carbone returned to the United States a 
month later, Jean promised to join him as 
soon as possible. 
_ Last week Carbone, now discharged 
and a university student, had the shock 
of his life. His bride had arrived without 
telling him and was reported somewhere 
in Chicago after the transatlantic flight. 
Frantically Carbone asked police and the 
Red Cross to help find her. 

The Red Cross found Mrs. Carbone in 
Dubuque, Iowa, at the home of 25-year- 
old Capt. Darrell Beschen, Air Force vet- 
eran—and father of her unborn child. 
Confused and frightened, Jean explained 
that she had met Beschen in London a 
month after Carbone left; it had been 
love at first sight. She wanted her hus- 
band to get a divorce. 

‘I Was Young’: “I never loved him,” 
the English girl confessed. “But I didn’t 
have the courage to say no when he pro- 


‘posed. I guess it was the glamour of war. . 
I was young. I was stupid. We had been 


through so much over there. The blitz 
was just over and everyone had had a 
tough time . . . Harold did send me 148 
pounds ($597) to ‘pay my plane fare to 
America, but I left it in England and it 
will be returned to him.” 

Beschen, veteran of 65 combat mis- 
sions as a fighter pilot and winner of the 
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Distinguished Flying Cross, confirmed 
his paternity of the child Jean expects in 
February. “My intentions are strictly 
honorable,” he declared. “I am desperate- 
ly in love with Jean. I am sorry for her 
husband, but I want to marry her as 
soon as she is free. I hope that’s not too 
long.” 

While Beschen left to report to his 
Army post at Santa Ana, Calif., Jean 
stayed behind in Dubuque in the little 
house whose occupants now had the. 
town conservatives agog. Solidly with her 
was Beschen’s mother. “My son knew all 
about her marriage, but evidently their 
love was unstoppable,” she said. “We in- 
vited her to come here. She is a grand 
girl and we love her already.” 

Back in Rochester Jean’s disgruntled 
husband hired a lawyer for “appropriate 
action,” and planned also to take his 
problem to the Catholic Church before 
making any -decisions. 

Englishwomen Aweigh: Unable to 
deport Mrs. Carbone because she is the 
wife of an American soldier, authorities 
struggled with the general problem of 
stowaway Englishwomen—brides or oth- 
erwise. Already five have entered illegal- 
ly aboard troop transports. The latest, 
Joan Stott and Veronica Curtis, both 19, . 
arrived last week in Boston, not to join 
their sweethearts but simply to seek their 
fortunes. Immigration officials, however, 
could find no evidence of a smuggling 
ring rumored to be promoting the Amer- 
ica-bound traffic at $1,000 a head. 

On the other side of the Atlantic 
the Admiralty issued an official warning 
against a man who approached a group 
of Manchester brides, offering them pas- 
sage on motor-torpedo boats for $300. 
But neither Scotland Yard. nor other Brit- 
ish police undertook any investigation of 
the stowaways, regarding the problem as 


America’s baby. 


























* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Alimentary, My Dear Watson 

One of the minor triumphs of Military 
Intelligence during the Pacific war came 
to light in Washington last week when 
Marine Corps historians unearthed a curi- 
ous facet of the battle for Tarawa. The 
ingenious method by which the exact 
size of the enemy garrison was established 
before a single American had set foot on 
the bloody beach is told here for the first 
time by NEWswEEK. 


On Oct. 20, 1943, 30 days before the 
invasion of Tarawa, an Army reconnais- 
sance plane flying at 20,000 feet obtained 
an ideal photograph of the entire island, 
disclosing in sharp detail the extent of 
enemy fortifications. As precisely as 
though drawn on a chart, the photograph 
revealed tank traps, gun emplacements, 
barricades, and wire entanglements. 

It also disclosed two clusters of sheds 
built out over the water on small piers. 
Marine intelligence officers identified 
these as latrines and ignored them—until 
a captain suggested that they held the 
clue to the size of the. garrison. 

The deductions that followed compare 
with the best of Sherlock Holmes. First 
an accurate measurement of the sheds 
was obtained by comparing them with a 
Japanese plane of known dimensions 
which showed up on the airstrip in the 
same photograph. In calculating the ca- 
pacity of each outhouse, the intelligence 
men. considered the following data: (1) 
the size of the average Jap soldier as they 
had known him on Guadalcanal; (2) the 
Japs’ economy in constructing such fa- 
cilities, and (8) their diet and its effect 
on the Jap physiological processes. Cal- 
culations for the smaller of the two shed 
clusters were more liberal—on the as- 
sumption that latrines for officers would 
be slightly more sumptuous and capacious 
than those for enlisted men. 

When the smoke of battle had cleared 
and the 4,000 enemy dead and prisoners 
were counted, it was found that the pre- 
invasion estimate was only 64 men off 
from the actual figure. The intelligence 
men, however, had an explanation for 
even this narrow margin of error. The 
troops on Tarawa were members of the 
Imperial Special Navy Landing Forces, 
chosen for a somewhat sturdier build than 
the run-of-the-mill Jap soldier used in the 
Solomons. This was the unknown factor— 
the flaw in the perfect deduction. 
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Sweeper’s Progress 

The modesty that characterized Rep. 
William J. Gallagher’s career as a Minne- 
apolis street cleaner has not deserted 
him in Congress. With half his first term 


behind him, he readily admits his record 
has been unspectacular and his influence 
upon major issues virtually nil. 

He had introduced four measures, two 
of which are the “private” bills all legis- 
lators find necessary to sponsor on behalf 
of constituents with claims against the 
government. The third would make 
F.D.R.’s birthday a national holiday and 
expand the March of Dimes into a march 
of dollars to finance research on all di- 
seases. The last is the perennially pro- 
posed St. Lawrence Seaway Bill. All re- 


- main stuck in committee. 


This meager authorship, however, is no 
index of Bill Gallagher’s industry. He 
would have fathered more legislation, he 
says, if he had thought of it first. Some- 
one else was quicker with the Full Em- 





Associated Press 


Before and after: A career in Congress curbs Bill Gallagher’s gap-toothed smile 


ployment Bill, larger pensions for the 
aged, and a 65-cent wage minimum. 
Although neither brilliant nor persua- 
sive, Gallagher’s brief speeches usually 
get into the newspapers—am achievement 
which the captious might attribute to his 
meteoric rise from street sweeper to legis- 
lator. These have ranged from praise of 
the House shorthand reporters for know- 
ing more than he about any subject he 
spoke on, to criticism of his fellow legis- 
lators for lack of “action and sane think- 


ing.” This outburst followed his complaint - 


that only one of the four committees on 
which he sits—Indian Affairs—has been 
active since he left Minneapolis. 
Gallagher is 70, but has no thought of 
retiring upon his street-sweeper pension 


~ of $160 a month. His political appetite 


has been whetted and won't be sated 
without another term, a possibility his 
associates view as. not unlikely. He has 
voted down-the-line for the Administra- 
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tion on national issues, a safe course for 
a man with his constituency. Although 
his predecessor — Richard P. Gale, a 
wealthy Republican—did the spadework, 
he can take credit for passage during his 
tenure of a law authorizing construction 
of river locks around St. Anthony Falls in 
the Mississippi, enabling Minneapolis to 
have extensive river wharves. 

Gallagher’s stay in Washington has 
been pleasant and not too strenuous. He 
and his wife live in a comfortable one- 
bedroom apartment near the Capitol. 
With his $12,500 Congressional income, 
he dresses well and has put $2,800 into 
repairs on his two-story home in Minne- 
apolis. His smile is as gap-toothed as - 
ever; but despite his new ‘sensitivity 
about being photographed with his mouth 
open, he has not replaced the missing 
teeth. In fact, the only important change 
in Gallagher’s appearance is temporary. 
While stooping to pet a dog recently, 
he fell and blacked his eye. 
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Unreconstructed 


Fighting the Civil War all over again 
while deep in his cups in the National 
Press Club bar last week, a Southern 
congressman concluded with this unde- 
batable point: “If the Confederacy, suh, 
had had the atomic bomb, we would 
have won the War Between the States.” 
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Fortune Hunter 


With serious purpose and a pocketful 
of cash, a young ex-Army officer tried to 
buy a flame thrower and an amphibious 
jeep from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. last week. “What’s your business?” 
asked a veterans’ consultant. “Treasure 
hunting,” came the reply. - 

“But why the flame thrower?” the con- 
sultant persisted. “Oh, that’s easy,” the 
vet replied. “I can use it for cutting un- 
derbrush on my expeditions.” No ae 











Christmas together... Have a Coca-Cola 


... welcoming a fighting man home from the wars 


Time of all times. Home at last 


...to wife, to child and to family. 
With Christmas in the air and the 
tree lighted brightly. All the dreams 
of a lifetime rolled into one mo- 
ment. A home-like, truly Ameri- 
can moment where the old familiar 
phrase Have a Coke adds the final 
refreshing touch. Coca-Cola belongs 
to just such a time of friendly, 


warm family feeling. That’s why 


you find it in homes big and small 
across the nation... the drink that 
adds life and sparkle to living. A 
happy moment is an occasion for 
Coke—and the happy American 


custom, the pause that refreshes. 
# * 2 


Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 
many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 


the spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 


“since way back when”. 


-the global 
high-sign 


“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke’’ are the registered trade- 
marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








And Loretta A. Brophy, 
one of television’s leading program 
directors, will tell you that with her 
Camels are always in the picture 





“This is a taket” From her control room, Director 4 


Brophy (at left) gives the signal that telecasts the scene 
to you. And when she calls “Cut,” that means the show 
is over... But Camels are still in order (see right). 


HEREVER you go these days, you’ll 
find Camels more and more in the 
picture. 

And if you’re a Camel smoker you'll ap- 
preciate the words of Director Loretta Brophy 
when she tells of her experience during the 
late cigarette shortage. 

“When I couldn’t get Camels, I smoked 
anything I could get...more different brands 
than I can remember,” Miss Brophy says. 
“That’s when I learned really to appreciate 
Camels—there’s nothing like a Camel.” 

Yes, there’s simply no substitute for cost- 
lier tobaccos, properly aged and blended the 
Camel way. Rich, full flavored, and so mild! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


giliet rohaccos 


It’s a song-and-dance team she’s rebearsing bere. To- _ 
morrow it may be anything from a quiz program to ; 
grand opera. But to Director Loretta Brophy, of WABD © 

—Dumont (seated above), it’s all “fast, exciting, fun!” © 


“The grand Haier cont villlocs of the 
tobaccos in Comes suit my FZme' toaT” 








HOICE QUALIT 





The “‘T-ZONE” Test Will Tell You 


The “T-Zone”’—T for taste 
and T for throat—is your 
own laboratory, your prov- 
ing ground, for any ciga- 
rette. For only your taste 
and your throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes best 
to you... and how it affects 
your throat. On the basis of 
the experience of many, 
many millions of smokers, 
we believe Camels will suit 
your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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. Department “an annex of 


What’s Wrong With the State Department 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


No other department or agency 
of the government is so continuously 
under fire as the State Department. A 
week—or even a day-—rarely passes 
without attacks on this department 
from sundry senators, representatives, 
editorial writers, columnists, and radio 
commentators. The question “What's 
wrong with the State De- 
partment?” has been an- 
swered in hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways. 

Many of the answers, 
however, do not reveal any- 
thing more than disagree- 
ment with one or more 
phases of American foreign 
policy. If you are an ex- 
treme isolationist, you prob- 
ably have called the State 


the British Foreign Office.” If you dis- 
liked American policy during the 
Spanish civil war or toward de Gaulle 
in 1942-48 or toward Russia in the 
summer of 1945 but were a supporter 
of the President you probably blamed 
the State Department. If you were a 
left-winger, you probably called some 
of the career men “reactionary” or 
“Fascist-minded.” Yet these policies 
were fixed at the White House. 

Now, former Ambassador Patrick J. 
Hurley has revived the suspicion that 
some of the career men are sympa- 
thetic to Communism. His chief out- 
right accusation is, however, that they 
tried to sabotage the American policy 
in China, which he not only favored 
but thought was laid down by the late 
President Roosevelt. 


Certainly this correspondent is in 
no position to exonerate every member 
of the career service of sympathies 
with Fascism or Communism. But he 
has never detected either taint among 
the career men of his acquaintance. 
Like the rest of us, they vary in out- 
look, experience, temperament, and 
judgment. There are few questions of 
foreign policy on which differences of 
opinion are not to be found within 
the career service. But the actions and 
thoughts of the career men are so thor- 
oughly exposed to the examination of 
their superiors, colleagues, and subor- 
dinates, that it is hard to believe any 
careerist whose central objective was 
not to promote the interests of the 
United States could long survive. 

The once-celebrated “cookie-push- 
er” may not have been entirely elim- 





inated. But most of the career men 
who have reached positions of re- 
sponsibility .are hard-working and 
thoughtful. Some of them don’t have 
the money to buy cookies. 

The talents of the career men have 


‘been increasingly recognized during 


the past fifteen years. Career men now 
head about half of our for- 
eign missions, and hold most 
of the key jobs in the State 
Department below the level 
of Assistant Secretary. But 
only one career man, James 
C. Dunn, is an Assistant 
Secretary. And during the 
last three years, most of the 
other top jobs in the depart- 
ment have been switched 
several times. There have 
been three Secretaries of 
State, four successive Under Secretar- 


_ies, and thirteen Assistant Secretaries. 


There have been three structural 
reorganizations of the department. 
During these shifts, the career men 
have held the State Department and 
the foreign service together. But it is 
small wonder some of them feel con- 
fused and insecure. Now, to add to the 
confusion, the State Department is as- 
suming operating responsibilities of a 
type which it traditionally has es- 


chewed. As a result, it needs adminis- ° 


trators as well as reporters, analysts, 
diplomats, and policymakers. 


Stettinius is the only recent Sec- 
retary or Under Secretary of State who 
has demonstrated real ability as an 
administrator. He understood what 
was needed to make the department 


an up-to-date and efficient agency. He © 


saw that it needed some new blood— 
especially on the economic side—and 
more businesslike procedures. He did 
not underestimate the career men. He 
wanted more of them—and higher pay 
and status for the best of them. Above 
all, he tried to build up their morale. 

Now morale in the department is at 
a low ebb. Secretary Byrnes gave it a 
lift by his sturdy defense of the ca- 
reer men before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last week. But 
neither he nor his Under Secretary, 
Dean Acheson, seems to have any 
particular gift for administration. It is 
too soon to say they will not succeed. 
The material with which to work is 
there. There is nothing wrong with the 
State Department more money and 
good top management couldn’t cure. 














with the HANDIPILER 


HE HANDIPILER loads, un- 
loads, elevates, stacks, han- 
dles cartons, cases, bags, other 
‘ packages. Compact, lightweight, 
safe, easy to operate, flexible, it 
is easily wheeled into crowded 
corners, around the shipping 
platform—fine for truck loading. 
Adjustable boom is clear of 
supporting obstructions; easily 
extended over piles or into car 
or truck. Floor locks hold ma- 
chine in position. Reversible 
carrying apron. Available in four 
sizes, high end adjustable up to 
714, 814, 914, and 1014 feet; stacks 
commodities as high as 12, 13, 
or 14 feet. Handles individual 
items up to 100 lbs. Motor me- 
chanism in base frame — plug 
into any convenient outlet. 
Write for Bulletin No. NW-12. 
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Mantle of the Big Three Falls 
-to Foreign Ministers in Peace 


Problems of the Atom World 
Face Them at Moscow Meeting 
in New Try for Cooperation 


“We are told the Big Three are never 
to meet again, which I hear with great 
grief,” Winston Churchill complained in 
the House of Commons on Dec. 6. The 
following day Washington, London, and 
Moscow announced that Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, Foreign Secretary 
Emest’ Bevin, and Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff would meet in 
Moscow on Dec. 15. With the discussion 
limited to the Big Three, they would 
again face the problems of the atomic 
peace—the vexing, dangerous problems 
that have lain unsolved since the un- 
happy London Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference in September. 

In a sense this was to be a Big Three 
meeting. But Churchill was perhaps 
righter than he knew in mourning the 
passing of the Big Three. For that Big 
Three had been composed not of the 
United States, Britain, and Russia but of 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. Now 
Roosevelt was dead. Stalin ap- 
peared to. diplomats to have re-., 
linquished: a lot of the great 
power he once exercised. And 
Churchill was reduced to the po- 
sition of leader of His Majesty’s 
Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons. There, last week, the thun- 
der of the oratory that once rose 
above the tumult of war was 
muted in the era of atomic peace. 


Se 


The Big Fourth 


Every cranny in the House 
was filled. MP’s squatted on the 
floor and clustered between the 
chamber’s entrance and_ the 
tan cloth strip marking the Com- 
mons bar. They even squeezed 
into the box directly above the 
throne. On the speaker’s stand, 
Winston Churchill brought to its 
climax a two-day debate on the 
motion of government censure 
he had placed before the House. 

Thumbs in his lapels, his 
glasses perched midway down 
his nose, the leader of the Con- 
servative party proudly played 
the role of one-man opposition. 
Other Tories had opened the 
_ debate—the first old-style politi- 


cal free-for-all since the formation of 
the coalition government in 1940. Now 
Churchill charged that everything Britain 
had fought for was being “frittered away” 
by an “inadequate and misguided gov- 
ernment . . . imbued with the spirit of 
Fascism, seeking to humiliate defeated 
opponents.” He blasted Labor for slow 
demobilization and reconstruction, for its 
Board of Trade and Treasury policies. 


Old Fire: In personal attack on two 
Labor stars, he was the old Churchill. Of 
Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health, he 
said: “Unless he changes his policies and 
methods without the slightest delay, he 
will be as great a curse to this coun- 
try in time of peace as he was a squalid 
nuisance in time of war.” Of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, President of the Board of Trade: 
“I understand he is a vegetarian. These 
ethereal beings certainly do produce a 
very high level and a very great volume 
of intellectual output with a minimum of 
working costs in fuel.” 

The censure motion was defeated, 381 
to 197, as the strength of the Labor party 
made certain in advance. Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee thus parodied Churchill’s 
address: “ “Why, when you were elected 





; Associated Press - 
Winston Churchill, leader of H.M. Loyal Opposition, as 
he appeared in a visit to Antwerp on Nov. 17, 1945 


to carry out a Socialist program, don’t 
you carry out a Conservative program?” 
Furthermore, said Attlee, “the country 
does not like one-man shows and there- 
fore won't accept this vote of censure as 
anything more than a party move of a 
politician in difficu'ties.” : 

It was because of those difficulties 
Churchill was anxious to get into political 
battle as quickly as possible. But unlike 
former Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
reported downhearted because he is cut 
from Whitehall, the older Tory relished 
the fight. He did not choose an elder 
statesman’s comfortable back bench with 
defeat. Now he gives his full time to the 
job of leading His Majesty’s Opposition. 

New House: Churchill’s first personal 
problem after defeat was to find a°sub- 
stitute for 10 Downing Street. He moved 
temporarily into the Westminster flat of 
his son-in-law, Duncan Sandys, then into 
Claridge’s hotel. While his wife oversaw 
repairs to a new town house, Churchill 
vacationed at Lake Como, visited Paris, 
and took a look at French politics. When 
he got back, the Churchills moved into 
an unassuming brick house at 28 Hyde 
Park gate. The house probably consumes 
in rent at least a third of Churchill’s 
$8,000 annual pension as a former Prime 
Minister. (Because of his pension, he 
cannot receive the $8,000 annual salary 
usually paid to the leader of the Oppo- 
sition.) Its two best rooms serve as of- 
fices for Churchill. But as always, the 
master does much of his work in bed, 
wrapped in a colorful mandarin robe. 

His devoted wife “Clemmy” runs the 
house. His daughter Mary is with him, 
excused from ATS service on the 
grounds that she was needed at 
home. Churchill no longer gets 
government rations, but his pri- 
vate-citizen status was an advan- 
tage on his recent 71st birthday. 
Then his wife, without fear of 
criticism, presented him with a 
prewar fruit cake, baked in the 
shape of Britain, frosted in red 
with the words “Many Happy 
Returns.” 

New Job: Locked dispatch 
boxes and coded cables no long- 
er pass through Churchill’s of- 
fice, and he relies on his friends 
for information. Except for Field 
Marshal Sir. Harold Alexander, 
a close friend, military chiefs feel 
that frequent social visits would 
compromise their position as 
servants of a new government. 
But young Lt. Col. F. William 
Deakin, who parachuted into 
Yugoslavia on a special Churchill 
mission, is a frequent caller. 

On hand, as always, are the 
two “B’s”’—Brendan _ Bracken, 
just reelected to the House, and 
Lord Beaverbrook. The Beaver 
is often in for dinner, brandy, 
and long talks into the night. 
Party strategists like Ralph 























ADDING NEW LUSTER TO A FINE OLD NAME | 


In the exciting new Pontiac for 1946, all that was 
good in prewar models has been fully retained 
eee and impressive improvements and refinements 
have been made. This means that the new Pontiac 
has all the quality features which Pontiac owners 
prized so highly before and during the war. It 
means, too, that new luster has been added to a 
fine old name in the automobile industry. The new 
Pontiac is described as the finest of the famous 
“Silver Streaks.”? As such, it represents a plus 


value in motor cars which is outstanding teday 
and which will continue te be outstanding for all 
the years you intend to drive your 1946 Pontiae. 





WHAT’S NEW AND IMPROVED IN THE 
1946 PONTIAC 


New, beautiful exterior appearance . . . Improved, rust- 
resistant bodies . . . New instrument panel .. . Heavier 
chrome finish . . . New interior trim . . . Improved clutch 
- « « New, wider wheel rims .. . Longer-life muffler and 
tail pipe . . . Improved cooling. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











’ Assheton and James Stuart come in for 
consultation, to offer tidbits of informa- 
tion or help in Commons fights. The old 
man holds the party reins firmly, but de- 
feat has endowed him with new courtesy 
toward young Tories. 

Long week ends at his country house 
in Kent break Churchill’s routine. After 
last summer’s election he bought fresh 
painting materials and busied himself in 
the cottage he uses as a studio. But now 
the politician takes most of the time of 
the painter, amateur bricklayer, and 
writer. Political speeches, not memoirs, 
are the product of his fluent pen. 


oon 


Femme Fatale 


The most imaginative account of 
Stalin’s supposed illness bobbed up last 
week in a French newspaper, the Cour- 
rier de Paris. The explanation was in the 
best Parisian tradition. Stalin, it seems, 
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had been “grievously wounded” during a . 


quarrel with a famous Russian actress. 





The Nuremberg defendants laugh when the prosecutor relates that during the seizure 








for the next, “Crimes Against Peace.” 
French and Russian lawyers will jointly 
prosecute Counts Three and Four—“War 
Crimes” and “Crimes Against Humanity,” 
which they have experienced at firsthand. 
As the Americans completed their sub- 
mission of evidence, the British took on 
Count Two. 

In an eloquent five-hour address, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, the handsome British 
prosecutor, charged that the twenty men 
in the prisoners’ dock had deliberately 
violated 26 international treaties, agree- 
ments, and assurances dating from The 
Hague Convention of 1899 to German 
promises to Yugoslavia given on Oct. 6, 
1939. From the invasion of Poland to 
the Pacific war, he charged them with 
starting and waging nine separate wars. 
Like Jackson, Shawcross anticipated the 
Nazis’ probable defense: that the Allied 
tribunal is incompetent to mete out retro- 
active justice, and that individuals cannot 
be tried for a nation’s crimes. 

Justice at Nuremberg, Sir Hartley said, 
is not a victor’s afterthought. Instead, 


Associated Press 


of Austria, Ribbentrop phoned Goring from London and said: © 
“You should be here to hear the birds twittering” 


Nuremberg: No Afterthought 


The outline of two fasces still could 
be seen in the stonework on the Nurem- 
berg courthouse. A few freshly scrawled 
swastikas and some old posters plugging 
“Join the Hermann Goring Division!” 
brightened the city’s rubble. One Nazi 
holdover, however, was removed last 
week from the very site of the war 
criminals’ trial. Americans arrested the 
courthouse head janitor, a member of the 
SS and of the Nazi party since 1933. And 
in the courtroom, earnest prosecutors 
piled fresh evidence on the mounting pile 
of documents designed to convict the 
twenty tep-ranking survivors of Nazism. 

It was the job of Justice Robert H. 
Jackson and his aides to prove Count One 
of the indictment, the “Common Plan or 
Conspiracy.” The British were responsible 


“ 


the Pact of Paris is the law of nations” 
and “this tribunal will énforce it.” Stress- 
ing particularly the Kellogg-Briand pact 
signed at Paris in 1928, he documented 
the Nazis’ violation of their pledges and 
their secret preparations for war even as 
they signed new treaties with the nations 
they planned to attack. 

As for the defendants’ guilt, the British 
Attorney General named seven individ- 
ually as “murderers, robbers, black- 
mailers, and gangsters” who led Germany 
into war. 

Men Under IIl Stars: Buffoonery in 
the prisoners’ dock came to a halt when 
Shawcross spoke. Hans Frank’s sneer dis- 
appeared. Joachim von Ribbentrop—close- 
ly implicated in hypocritical German 
foreizn policy—picked up the Goring 
habit of active head shaking and nodding. 
Rudolf Hess—who dropped his book of 
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fairy tales along with his amnesia—took 
copious notes, occasionally conferring 
with Géring on a point of history. Dis- 
satisfied with his lawyer, who was equally 
aggravated by his unpredictable client, 
Hess took over his own defense. Géring’s 
avid note taking was perhaps also a 
preparation for self-defense. He gestured 
with increasing annoyance when his 
counsel failed to raise objections to prose- 
cution evidence. 

Wilhelm Frick was cheered when his 
wife sneaked in with a defense counsel’s 
pass and waved to him from the gallery. 
But Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl’s family ties 
were loosened when Frau Jodl was fired 
from his counsel's staff. Franz von Papen, 
who until now had remained the suave 
diplomat, shook his fist at the judges’ 
bench during a recess and sputtered: 
“They want to condemn us before we’ve 
had a chance to speak.” 

Walther Funk still burst into tears 
easily but kept his faith in astrology. To 
anyone who would listen he explained 
that he should have been happy because 
“I was born at 9 o'clock on a Sunday 
morning under the sign of Leo, which is 
particularly favorable in the constellation 
of Jupiter.” But Funk’s luck turned in 
1937, and thereafter the stars hindered 
instead of helping him. “Even today, I 
feel strong internal unrest at the time 
of a full moon,” he said. _ 

Except for Goring, Hess, Funk, and 

‘Frick, all the prisoners attended Sunday 
religious services—especially Frank, bap- 
tized a Catholic on Oct. 22. In his cell, 
Hess read two books of fiction a day. 
Alfred Rosenberg and Ribbentrop, who 
requested something by Jules Verne, got 
through one book a week. Julius Streicher 
took up the study of Goethe. 

In the courtroom Grand Admiral Karl 
Doenitz spoke briefly, with a sentiment in 
which all his colleagues undoubtedly 
joined. When smoke from an overheated 
ventilator blew into the room, the presid- 
ing justice sniffed so noisily that a British 
prosecutor who was then speaking 
stopped .in confusion. But Admiral Doe- 
nitz merely informed a guard, coldly and 
distinctly: “It stinks in here.” 
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Penalty 


Crack of the week at Nuremberg: Psy- 
chiatrists here now all agree Rudolf Hess 
should hang, particularly for what he did 
to the profession of psychiatry. 
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The Evil Geniuses 


The Nazi war criminals at N: “emberg 
were not smart enough, but they are 
smart. Intelligence tests show that Hjal- 
mar Schacht, former Economics Minis- 
ter, and Arthur Seyss-Inquart, onetime 
gauleiter in Holland, rate as geniuses, 
while Reichsmarshal Hermann Goring and 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz fall in the 
near-genius category. These are the exact 
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IQ’s of the leading Nazis (average IQ 
is 100): | 

143—Schacht. 

141—Seyss-Inquart. 

138—Doenitz and Goring. 

134—Franz von Papen, Ambassador to 
Turkey. 

130—Hans Frank, Governor General 
of Poland, Hanns Fritzsche, radio propa- 
gandist, and Baldur von Schirach, Hitler 
youth leader. 

129-Joachim von Ribbentrop § and 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel. 

128—Former Armaments Minister Al- 
bert Speer. 

127—Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, Hitler’s 
Chief of Staff, and Alfred Rosenberg, 
Nazi “philosopher.” 

125—Former Foreign Minister Con- 
stantin von Neurath and Wilhelm Frick, 
Interior Minister. 

124—Walther Funk, Finance Minister. 

118—Fritz Sauckel, Labor Commis- 
sioner. 

106—Julius Streicher. 

Rudolf Hess rated 112 even before he 
stopped feigning amnesia. Grand Ad- 
miral Erich Raeder refused to cooperate 
at all with the testers. 
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Torture by the Glass 


The bartenders at the Grand Hotel in 
Nuremberg almost qualified as war crimi- 
nals themselves. Two of the mixtures they 
concocted: the RAF Special, made of 
whisky, vodka, grapefruit juice, and 
benedictine; the Alexander’s Sister, com- 
posed of créme de cacao, cream, brandy, 
and orange liqueur. 
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How Hitler Planned I 


Last week the “Phony War” period be- 
tween the German conquest of Poland 
and the blitz in the west was explained. 
It was due entirely to bad weather. On 
Nov. 7, 1939, everything was ready for a 
German assault on the western front— 
but the weather was wet and cold and 
railway transport was not yet adequate. 
Thereafter, Hitler and his staff set a new 
A-Day every three days. Finally, after six 
months, the impatient Fuhrer ordered 
the attack on May 10, rain or shine. In 
documents presented by the prosecution 
at Nuremberg, that was only one of many 
unrevealed details of Nazi history: 

@ The original date for the beginning of 
the Polish campaign was Aug. 24—two 
days after the announcement of the 
Soviet-German nonaggression pact. It was 
postponed for a week while Hitler pon- 
dered the British alliance with Poland. 
@ Mussolini tried to stop the war one day 
after it started. On Sept. 2, 1939, he tele- 
graphed Hitler that he could arrange an 
armistice which would leave the Wehr- 
macht intact in its current positions and 
assure Germany of a “favorable” settle- 
ment with Poland. 

@ The Fiihrer, out of character, did not 
want to attack Norway. Grand Admirals 
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Erich Raeder and Karl Doenitz finally 
convinced him the invasion was a neces- 
sary defense against British attack. When 
the Germans attacked they used ships dis- 
guised as British craft, carrying British 
war flags, and instructed to answer chal- 
lenges in English Morse code. 

@ Ribbentrop, encouraging Japan to at- 
tack the United States, assured Lt. Gen. 
Hiroshi Oshima in March 1941: “America 
would hardly dare to send its Fleet be- 
yond Hawaii, as it would be threatened 
with destruction by the Japanese Fleet. 
A landing in Europe is impossible, and 
Africa also is too far removed.” 

@ Preparations for the attack on Russia 
were begun in the early days of the war. 
The Yugoslav campaign, which the Ger- 
mans had not expected to have to fight, 
delayed the assault by one month and 
may have saved Russia. 


It made a fascinating footnote to the al- 
ready macabre history of Hitler’s last 
days in the bunker under the Reichs- 
chancellery. 

Captain Reitsch had flown Greim to a 
last-minute conference with the Fiihrer. 
Hitler behaved as if he were in a cage, 
running from wall to wall, clutching in 
his sweaty hands a military map that was 
falling to pieces. “Like a young boy play- 
ing at war,” he directed the movements 
of an imaginary army that he believed 
was coming to rescue him. At the news 
of the attempts of Géring and Himmler 
to take over in his place, the Fiihrer 
burst into fits of passion. His face turned 
so purple it was unrecognizable. - 

“In these last days everyone forsakes 
me,” he shouted. “No one knows any long- 
er the meaning of loyalty. People and 
events turn against me.” His mistress, 
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International 
Ducal Duck: The beauteous Duchess of Kent, with mink and flowers, attends 


the London premiére of “Brief Encounter,” a fast-moving film by her friend Noel 
Coward. As she ducks under a fern the playwright puts on his most quizzical expression. 





Last Plane From Berlin 


Berlin... April 30, 1945... 2 a.m. 
The flash of artillery and glare of burn- 
ing buildings cast flickering shadows on 
the great arch of the Brandenburg Gate. 
Two figures scurry through the gate, hop 
into a small plane, and take off down the 
wide East-West Axis. The little trainer 
wavers up through the flak, finally reaches 
20,000 feet, and vanishes toward the 
west... 

The two were the last of Hitler’s fol- 
lowers to get out of Berlin. One was 
Field Marshal Robert Ritter von Greim, 
final commander of the Luftwaffe. He 
committed suicide in Austria last May. 
The other was Capt. Hanna Reitsch, ex- 
pert and daring woman test pilot. She 
was later captured by the Americans and 
last week the Army released her story. 


Eva Braun, calmly polishing her nails 
nearby, looked up and remarked re- 
peatedly: “Poor, poor Adolf, deserted by 
every one, betrayed by all.” Then she 
continued to primp. 

Joseph Goebbels made his own final 
propaganda, raving to anyone who would 
listen that history would recognize his 
honor in electing to die with the Reich. 
His children, ranging in age from 8 to 12, 
sang songs to soothe their “Uncle Fiih- 
rer’ and enjoyed playing house “in the 
cave.” Martin Bormann, missing de- 
fendant at the Nuremberg trials, sat at 
his desk “recording the momentous events 


. in the bunker for posterity.” 


As the Russian assault came closer, 
Hitler called repeated suicide rehearsals 
and distributed vials of poison. He told 
Captain Reitsch that she “belonged to 
those who will die with me.” But in a 
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Sales messages are aimed at minds 
... not inert statistics on a pub- 
lisher’s statement. Yet, how often 
does an advertiser look at cold 
circulation figures without asking 
exactly who is behind the numbers? 
And for best results, sales messages 
should be aimed at fresh, open 
minds ...mirids unprejudiced... 
minds not hide-bound by habit. 


That’s why you get extra results 
when you REACH THE P. M. MIND. 
Popular Mechanics delivers a 
unique man-market ...a certain 
kind of individuals who are inquis- 
itive... who like to experiment... 
who are open to ideas .. . who get 
enthusiastic. Because these men 
are super-active, because they have 
the P. M. Mind, Popular Mechanics 
pays-off bigger, faster, measurable 
returns for its advertisers. For sales 

roducing advertising, put Popular 
echanics on your schedule now! 
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Coventry Reborn? On the acres of land destroyed by German. bombs five years 
oe British architects propose to build a new Coventry for a new Britain. These 
plans. offer modern buildings, traffic lanes, and airy parks, grouped incongruously 
near the delicate spire of ruined Coventry's fourteenth-century cathedral (left). 





sudden change of mind he ordered her 
and Greim to go to summon air power to 
drive the Russians away. Tearfully obe- 
dient, she left Berlin to look for the non- 
existent Luftwaffe. 
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Shady Ladies of Berlin 


In the ghostly, broken streets of Berlin 
last week, Allied military police rounded 
up women and girls by the score. The 
average was 2,500 a week. The charges 
against them were vice and delinquency. 
Some 50 per cent had venereal diseases. 
Yet even these raids failed to do more 
than prove the morals problem in dis- 
illusioned Berlin. Medical authorities esti- 
mated the number of prostitutes in the 
German capital—professional, semiprofes- 
sional, and amateur—at 250,000. 


, aaa 


The Living Wehrmacht 


Marshal Gregory Zhukoff, the bulky 
and hearty Russian representative on the 
Allied Control Council in Berlin, and 
Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgom- 
ery, Britain’s acid, teetotaler representa- 


tive, mix about as well as vodka and 


milk. Last week at a meeting of the Con- 
trol Council, Zhukoff asked Montgomery 
a pointed question: Why are large units 


- of the German Army still maintained in 


the British zone? Montgomery tartly re- 
plied that His Majesty’s government 
needed no outside suggestions. In Lon- 
don, however, a British spokesman ad- 
mitted that “certain units” had been al- 


lowed to retain their military status for 
“purely administrative reasons.” 

Actually, the British have kept some 
500,000 German troops in a military 
status. They are concentrated around the 
Oldenburg Peninsula in the Northern 
Reich—the so-called F Area. These Ger- 
mans in effect govern themselves. A 
NEWSWEEK correspondent cabled from 
London: “A recent visitor to F Area says 
monocled German generals strut about 
issuing orders not only to Germans 
but to some 15,000 Poles who were 
forced into service in the German Army. 
One night last month a German motor- 
cyclist wearing a Nazi field uniform with 
a shoulder patch reading Panzer Divi- 
sion Deutschland stopped at a gasoline 
dump guarded by a sentry of the First 
Polish Armored Division. The German 
demanded gasoline. The Polish sentry 
blinked and cocked his rifle. He was 
stopped just in time by a British officer, 
who ordered the gasoline delivered.” 

In Kiel the British have applied the 
same principle to captured German naval 
forces, who retain their full uniforms 
except for the swastika, which has been 
removed wherever practical. 


Significance-—~— 


The Russians themselves probably 
have maintained more German troops in 
a military status than the British have. 
Thus the Russian complaint about the 
Germans may be in preparation for a 
more serious protest about Polish forma- 
tions kept in the British zone. 

James O’Donnell, chief of NEwswEEx’s 
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Berlin bureau, reported: “Driving from 
Brunswick south through the British zone, 
one cannot help but observe an army in- 
tact there—armed Poles, newly uniformed, 
newly officered, and living a barracks life 


on regular Polish military posts. These - 


are the Poles who refused to return home 
unarmed. They are recruited from all 
sources available—including a large num- 
ber of ex-DP’s (displaced persons) .” Fur- 
thermore, bands of extremist Poles have 
been seeping from the Russian into the 
American zone. There, according to Lon- 
don representatives of the Warsaw gov- 
ernment, they have been fully equipped 
and trained in a so-called Saint Cross 
Brigade of 7,000 men. 


Bao 


Far Too Many Germans 


There will still be—in the phrase im- 
puted to Premier Georges Clemenceau 
after the first world war—more. than 20,- 
000,000 too many Germans. Next August, 
after the 6,500,000 Germans from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Austria 
are settled in the Reieh, the population of 
rump Germany will number about 65,- 
000,000—only 1,000,000 fewer than in 
the pre-Hitler Reich and 25,000,000 more 
than France’s 40,000,000 population. 

It is this basic fact, as much as any- 
thing, that has been responsible for 
French intransigence in vetoing the es- 
tablishment of a united administration for 
all Germany. Last week Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes intimated that 
the United States might advocate ignor- 
ing the French and setting up a unified 
administration in the British, American, 
and Russian zones (see Periscope). 


oe 


Mayerling Debunked: Was 
Rudolf Beaned by Bottle? 


NEWSWEEK'S correspondent in Stock- 
holm cabled this new chapter in an old 
mystery. 


In early May of this year, a 93-year- 
old, white-bearded little man calling him- 
self Hugo Kohler died in the Norwegian 
city of Kristiansand, where he had run a 
lithographing establishment for the last 
40 years. His estate this week made pub- 
lic family papers, allegedly found in the 
dead man’s strongbox and showing that 
“he was in reality the Austrian Grand 
Duke Johann Salvator of Tuscany, son 
of the second cousin of the late Emperor 
Francis Joseph. Johann renounced his 
title when his name was involved in the 
Mayerling drama in January 1889, in 
which his relative Archduke Rudolf 
(Francis Joseph’s son) died with his mis- 
tress, the beautiful 16-year-old Baroness 
Marie Vetsera. Johann took the assumed 
name of Johann Orth and was supposed 
to have died in a South American ship- 
wreck in 1891. 

The usual version of the Mayerling 
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drama pictures it as a suicide pact. But 
according to the papers allegedly found 
in Kohler’s strongbox, Rudolf was killed 
in a fit of temper by Vetsera. She cracked 
a champagne bottle over his head. Then 


_Johann’s gentleman in waiting avenged 


him on the spot by shooting the baroness. 


Poe 


UNO: Coy Miss America 


Working against a January deadline 
and the interests and prejudices of 51 
nations, the United Nations Preparatory 
Commission in London last week squab- 
bled, 
reached some agreement: 

@ Middle Eastern and Latin American 
delegates demanded the right for all 
UNO members to inspect the minutes of 
private Security Council meetings. The 
United States flatly refused on behalf of 
the big powers and reminded the little 
nations that the Security Council was its 
own boss. 

@ British delegates and other Wesigm 
Europeans urged that UNO committees 
and chairmen be appointed on the basis 
of experience and individual merit. They 
cited as a horrid example of contrary 
procedure the inept small-nation chair- 
men of some San Francisco committees. 
Russia wanted nominations fairly divided 
among member nations. It feared Gene- 
va-trained diplomats would otherwise 
control‘ UNO. 

@ Russia and the United States—neither 
of which exercise mandates—took up the 
cause of dependent peoples. Over the 
objections of Belgium, Britain, and the 
four British dominions, the Big Two and 
a bloc of small nations removed all re- 
strictions on the right of dependent areas 
to petition the Trusteeship Council. 

@ The British-led fight to set up UNO 
headquarters in Europe instead of in the 
United States gained against the con- 
tinued opposition of Russia, the Pacific 
nations, and most of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Favoring an American site, Pedro 
Lépez of the Philippines declared sol- 
emnly that the United States, “a trem- 
bling old lady waiting to embrace its 
expected grandchild,” must be constantly 
reminded of its duties toward peace be- 
cause its territory suffered no war dam- 
age except “a hole in the Empire State 
building.” Adlai Stevenson, substituting 
for Edward R. Stettinius Jr., replied 
gallantly: “We are not an old lady, but 
rather like a blushing debutante waiting 
for a proposal.” Most surprising advocates 
of a European site: Russian-dominated 
Poland and Western Hemisphere Canada. 


ao 


Turkey: Kill the Reds 


Istanbul shopkeepers ducked inside. 
Down banged steel shutters over show 
windows. Up went Turkish flags over 
doorways. A crowd of some 20,000 dem- 
onstrators swirled along eurving, busy 
Beyoglu Street, wrecked a Russian-owned 


compromised, and occasionally” 
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Portraits in Crime: These three cocky, bearded officers are typical of the masters 
of cruelty produced by the Japanese Army. In a Shanghai jail they await 
trial for their part in the torture and execution of three captured American fliers. 





bookstore, then surged on through Tak- 
sim Square, past the Birth of the Repub- 
lic Monument. Its goal was the Russian 
Embassy and its shouted slogan: “Kill 
the Communists.” 

Turkish police and military forces 
turned the demonstrators away. But be- 
foré order was restored, two pro-Russian 
newspaper plants, those of Tan (Day- 
break) and the French-language La 
Turquie, were smashed and at least two 


shops looted. The next day the Turkish - 


Government advocated extending for six 
months the martial law that has already 
been in force in Istanbul for three years. 

Onlookers reported that university and 
high-school students led the riot. The 
Moscow radio charged that it had been 
planned beforehand and had “obvious 
encouragement on the part of the police.” 
Istanbul’s chief of police reported that 
it had been a genuinely “patriotic” 
demonstration. 


Bao 


The Mad-Dog Indonesians 
‘Go Out in the Java Sun 


Last week British and Dutch officials . 


met at Southeast Asia Command head- 
quarters in Singapore to find some solu- 
tion to the apparently insoluble problem 
of the Netherlands Indies. From Batavia, 
Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, sends this on-the-spot account of how 
the problem looks in turbulent Java. 


All signs point to long, savage fighting 
in Java before the issue of Dutch sov- 
ereignty versus Indonesian independence 
is settled. Britain has undertaken the-full- 
est military commitment in conjunction 


with the Dutch for large-scale operations 
aimed at exterminating Indonesian na- 
tionalist “extremists.” With the anticipat- 
ed arrival of two additional British Indian 
divisions, the empire forces here will 
amount to about"100,000 men. If waiting 
Dutch troops are brought in, the com- 
bined Anglo-Dutch force should reach 
150,000 plus strong air support. Their 
mission is to establish strongpoints from 
which columns can operate to wipe out 
armed Indonesian bands. 


Distasteful and Damned: The Brit- 
ish here, many of whom find the situa- 
tion most distasteful, say this display of 
force is now inevitable if Britain is to 
carry out obligations to its Dutch ally. 
The Dutch, with confidence unshared by 
anyone else, predict that the great ma- 
jority of the population will rally to 
Queen Wilhelmina once the nests of bar- 
barian and, according to an eminent 
Dutch authority, “insane” extremists are 
eliminated. On the other hand, Indo- 
nesians say they stand firm on the de- 
mand for political independence. They 
insist they are ready to negotiate full 
safeguards for Dutch interests thereafter. 
But equally they insist on readiness to 
fight to the bitter end if they must. Indo- 
nesian leaders here say they believe Al- 
lied—by which they mean American— 
intervention ‘is apparently now the only 
means of averting major bloodshed. 

Within Batavia itself the contending 
parties live uneasily side by side. Infre- 
quent Dutch and British flags fy among 
innumerable Indonesian banners of white 
and red. The city is scrawled with slogans 
originally selected with the expectation 
that the occupying force would be Ameri- 
can. Thus the stress is on embarrassing 
quotations from the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence and the Gettysburg Address. 
Harried, angry, voluble Dutchmen argue 
that things like “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” and “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people” 
have absolutely nothing to do with the 
case. One Englishman ruefully said: 
“That damned American revolution of 
yours is still giving us trouble.” 

The Uneasy Neighbors: In the 
stone-pillared, marble-floored Konings- 
plein Palace sits Acting Gov. Gen. Hu- 
bertus van Mook, a smooth-mannered, 
highly articulate administrator who has 
made a lifelong specialty of translating 
colonial conflicts into the language of 
sweet reason. Around on the east side of 
Koningsplein British headquarters are 
housed in the large black KPM (Dutch 
steamship line) building. 

A short distance across the town in a 
European-style mansion lives Sukarno, 
the immaculate, calculating President of 
the Indonesian Republican Government. 
Nearby, more modest quarters house the 
short, plain-spoken Vice President, Mo- 
hammed Hatta. In a shoddy green build- 
ing Sutan Sjahrir, the short, 36-year-old 
Premier, speaks with a low-voiced un- 
certainty that seldom seems an adequate 
expression of a harsh determination to see 
things through. 

Both Sukarno and Hatta are reported 
to have left Batavia with the possibility 
arising that the Sjahrir Cabinet will be 
isolated by the impending military opera- 
tions and repudiated by nationalists in 
the interior. 


The Dutch ascribe their difficulties to 


the fact that the British were so late in 
getting into Java and so equivocal about 
the Indonesians after they got in. Dutch 
propaganda here advises’ the world that 
the nationalist extremists are mad (quite 
literally). The Dutch put out last week 
a “report by an alienist” entitled “Col- 
lective Amok in Indonesia.” This employs 
psychological jargon to make the point 
that the extremists, who are the source 
of all trouble, are in a “trancelike state” 
amounting to mass insanity and can 
therefore be dealt with only by force. 
These extremists, according to the Dutch, 
represent a pure Japanese legacy. Once 
they are uprooted it will be easy to deal 
with the docile population and arrive at 
a compromise with moderate and “rea- 
sonable” nationalists. Among these the 
Dutch include the present Premier and 
most of his Cabinet. 

Dutch spokesmen insist that force is 
necessary only as “police action” against 
extremists. They hint that they have an 
understanding with the moderate nation- 
alists for a subsequent deal. There is rea- 
son to believe the terms of the deal go 
further than The Hague has so far indi- 
cated a readiness to go. Straightening out 
that problem will be the subject of van 
Mook’s forthcoming trip to Holland. But 
the Indonesians insist that political in- 
dependence is a minimum demand. They 
scoff at any compromise for less. 


e e e 9 

‘Yamashita Will Die 
Clouds hung in the sky and the day 
was as drab as the dark-green uniform 
of the bulky, impassive defendant. The 
last of 16,000 spectators who had wit- 
nessed the 32-day trial jammed the court- 
room and literally hung from four sur- 
rounding balconies. From behind the dais, 
where five American Army generals sat, 
movie cameras whirred from the tops of 


long glass windows that look out on busy. 


Manila Bay. 

Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, former 
“Tiger of Malaya” and Japanese com- 
mander on Luzon during the eleven 
months that ended in defeat stood si- 
lently, awaiting judgment. Maj. Gen. 
R. B. Reynolds, president of the mili- 
tary commission, read the court’s con- 
cluding statement. Yamashita, poker- 
faced to the end, drew himself up to at- 
tention. His white shirt ‘was open at the 
throat and twelve ribbons spread across 
his chest. Then came the sentence: death 
by hanging. As the interpreter whispered 
the decision to him, Yamashita curtly 
nodded. With his face set grimly and his 
mouth puckered, he left the courtroom. 

Neither he nor the able American of- 
ficers appointed to defend him had de- 
nied that atrocities were committed dur- 
ing Yamashita’s term as commander. 
Masses of evidence, written and oral, 
documented the terrible story of Japa- 
nese ruthlessness. The chief prosecutor, 
Maj. Robert M. Kerr of Portland, Ore., 
had demanded death on the theory of 
command responsibility. But not one of 
286 witnesses, nor any document sub- 
mitted in evidence, specifically linked 
Yamashita himself with any atrocity. His 
defense, headed by Col. Harry E. Clarke 
of Altoona, Pa., asserted that Yamashita 





did not actually command all of the 
guilty troops, that he was preoccupied 
with a disastrous tactical situation follow- 
ing the American invasion, that he did 
not know of the atrocities, and would 
have tried to prevent them if he had. 
Robert Shaplen, NEwsweEExk corre- 
spondent, cabled from Manila: “He main- 
tained to the end, and said so in his final 
statement, that his conscience was clear 
and that he was innocent of the charges. 
I believe he really thought so. What’s 
more I think his legal counsel thought so 
too, because after the decision was an- 
nounced they maintained this conviction 
privately. I never saw a defense staff take 
a decision any harder. Standing around 
the empty room when it was over, Colo- 
nel Clarke grimly planned appeal steps 
with Capt. Adolf F. Reel Jr. of Boston 
and other members of his staff. Finally 
the colonel turned sadly to Reel. ‘C’mon, 
Sandy,’ he said, ‘I hate like hell to do 
this but we better go up and see him’.” 
In a gesture of fatalistic finality, Yama- 
shita gave his magnificent silver watch, 
officer’s belt, campaign ribbons, watches, 
Chinese good-luck pieces, writing brushes, 
and silver spurs to his American defend- 
ers. But in the once-fashionable Ermita 
district of Manila, where mass rapes and 
bayonet murders occurred last February, 
festive crowds surged through the streets 
shouting in Tagalog: Mamatay si Yama- 
shita—“Yamashita will die.” 


eon 


> 
Japan: Who's Next? 

In the corridors of the Diet Building 
in Tokyo, Japanese legislators gathered 
uneasily in little groups. In the House 
of Peers not enough members showed up 
even to form a quorum. The lower house 


Jap Diet members listen reverently to their emperor but wait 
aot fearfully for a summons from MacArthur 
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could barely get through some perfunc- 
tory business. 

The Diet members were frightened. 
‘On Dec. 2, General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur had ordered the arrest of 59 
prominent Japanese. One of them was 
Morimasa Nashimoto, a prince of the 
imperial blood, Chief Priest of the Great 
Shrines at Ise, and brother of Prince 
Naruhiko Higashi-Kuni, former Premier. 
This brought the imperial family into the 
war-criminals picture for the first time. 
The notables ordered arrested also in- 
cluded many a Japanese politician. Diet 
members could feel reasonably certain 
that some of them would be in the 
next batch summoned to Sugamo Prison. 
About 250 suspects were already locked 
up in Sugamo. Their trials begin next 
month. 

On Dec. 6 MacArthur’s next blow fell. 
This time he ordered the arrest of Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye and Marquis Koichi 
Kido. Although Konoye preceded Gen. 
Hideki Tojo as Premier, he recently tried 
to create the impression that MacArthur 
- had entrusted him with the task of re- 
writing the Jap. constitution. ‘Now he 
holed up in his retreat at Karuizawa, a 
resort village high in the mountains of 
Central Honshu, 90 miles from Tokyo. 
He was reported “lost in meditation”— 
which most Japanese interpreted to mean 
sound asleep, since Konoye’s habitual 
tactics when faced with a crisis consist 
of simply going to bed and staying there. 
Kido, who was Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal until that position was abolished last 
month, and as such was one of Emperor 
Hirohito’s closest advisers, received the 
bad news calmly in his villa. 


PE 


Japs on Day of Infamy © 
Eat Dish of Humble Pie 


This was how a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent found Tokyo on Dec. 7, 1945. 


Ragged Japs bent over pitiful assort- 
ments of cheap gimcracks, household 
utensils, and wooden clogs. They haggled 
‘with vendors squatting on the sidewalks 
of the Ginza in the midst of acres of 
rubbled devastation formerly occupied 
by the Orient’s smartest shops and most 
modern buildings. 

’ Other thousands huddled against the 
sunny sides of buildings around Ueno 
Station or subway entrances. They soaked 
up what warmth was available after a 
night of being packed like sardines in 
what have become frigid, dirty public 
flophouses for the homeless. Long queues 
as always waited patiently before Japa- 
nese movie houses, seeking a few hours 
of forgetfulness. The nights are stinging 
cold. Sheet iron huts and wooden shan- 
ties have sprung up in burned-out city 
blocks. 

The newspaper Asahi said: “We once 
more refresh our horror at the colossal 
crime committed and are filled with a 


solemn sense of reflection and self-re- 
proach. We mee by our own hands a 
world war which was reckless and out- 
rageous and became a challenger with 
the result that we allowed our country 
to suffer serious bankruptcy from which 
it is difficult to recover. What was sown 
by us must be reaped by us.” 


oor 


Down Payment on Defeat 


Edwin W. Pauley, President Truman’s 
reparations commissioner, last week gave 
the Japanese industry a preview of the 
cost of defeat. He forecast these penal- 
ties: Destruction of equipment for mak- 
ing arms; steel production cut from 11,- 

000,000 tons annually to 2,500,000; 
twenty shipyards closed except for ship 
repair; light metal industries limited to 
scrap processing; a large part of the 


x International 
Konoye: “Lost in meditation” 


chemical industry removed; all coal- 
burning power generators, except stand- 


“ bys for hydroelectric plants, ‘removed. 


Pauley also proposed that external as- 
sets, including those of Emperor Hirohito, 

_ be confiscated and that Japan’s gold stock 
be shipped to San Francisco. 4 


Sal 


The General’s Duty 


Orderlies wheeled the ward trolley 
into the lecture theater of the Concord 
Military Hospital in Sydney. At times 
the invalid, Col. James H. Thyer, a for- 
mer prisoner of the Japanese, could 
barely speak. But his opinion was un- 
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shakable. “It is the duty of every officer 
to remain with his men,” he said. 

“It was General Bennett’s duty to sur- 
render his body to the enemy,” said Maj. 
Gen. Charles E. M. Lloyd, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Australian military forces and 
self-described Keeper of the Morals of 
the Army. “His failure endangered his 
command and rendered capitulation 
voidable at the option of the Japanese. 
He had no duty to escape.” 

One after another, Australian officers 
last week charged Lt. Gen. Henry Gor- 
don Bennett with neglect of duty when 
he escaped from Singapore in 1942. But 
the man they accused stuck to his story: 
He had done his duty as he saw it; the 
information he brought back to the 
Allies was valuable in the war against 
the Japanese. Conducting the public in- 
quiry into the escape, Justice George 
Ligertwood inquired: “Were you think- 
ing of your country or yourself?” 

Bennett replied quietly: “Your honor, 
we estimated on that trip that it was a 
hundred chances to one we wouldn't 
get through.” 


Pe 


: China: We Come in Now 


A strange quiet fell on Southern Man- 
churia. Chinese Nationalist forces, under 
Gen. Tu’Li-ming, had marched more 
than 100 miles from the Great Wall 
toward Mukden without opposition from 
Chinese Communists. But Tu waited for 
Russian permission last week before en- 
tering Mukden. And the Chungking 
government, before taking title to all 
Manchuria, waited for word from Chang- 
chun, its snow-covered capital. There 
Chiang Ching-kuo, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
elder son, sought final Russian guaran- 
tees. Chungking reported that the. Rus- 
sians were willing to allow the National- 
ists to occupy Changchun, Harbin, and 
Dairen. Chinese Communists had been 
“ordered to evacuate” the South Man- 
churia Railway area, the Central govern- 
ment added, and rail traffic had already 
moved between Harbin and Dairen. 

Farther inland Chinese still clashed 
with Chinese in outright battles for pass 
cities on the Great Wall and keypoints of 
North China rail lines. Some 53,000 
American Marines still garrisoned North 
China. About 200,000 armed Jap troops 
also maintained garrisons in the interior 
and guarded railways against Communist 
attack. 

A mass movement behind the Com- 
munist lines gave warning that they ex- 
pected to center their control—whether 
autonomous or within the Republic of 
China—in the border area between China 
and Manchuria. In caravans of mules, 
donkeys, and ponies, the Chinese Reds 
moved their government offices, military 
staffs, and schools northeast across 400 
miles of mountains, plains, and semi- 
deserts. Their new capital was Kalgan 
on the Great Wall, on the edge of Man- 
churia. 














From the infrared sector of the radiant energy spectrum 
come the warming rays of the new Westinghouse Heat 
Ray Lamp. Built of “splatter-proof” ruby red glass, this 
250 watt Heat Ray Lamp is unaffected by water, provides 
close-up “spot comfort” heat, quickly dries smal] laun- 
dered articles, nail polish and hair, supplies soothing 
radiation. Fits AC or DC sockets. 
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The Westinghouse RS Sunlight Lamp provides the 
beneficial ultraviolet radiations of natural sunshine. 
This 275 watt “Bulb-Sized Sun” simply screws into your 
AC light socket, is completely self-contained, requires 
neither reflector nor transformer! It meets all American 
Medical Association requirements for Sun Lamps, is 
recommended for general sunlamp service. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WESTINGHOUSE RESEARCH SPLITS THE SPECTRUM 
FOR YOUR HEALTH AND COMFORT 


Westinghouse Lamp scientists are engaged in a never- 
stop program of research into the mysteries and po- 
tential values of the invisible and visible light spectrum. 
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From the infrared sector to the tiniest ultraviolet light 
waves, their studies of light bands are producing new dis- 
coveries in the interests of health, convenience and comfort. 
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Westinghouse Heat and Drying 
Lamps are convenient sources of 
radiant heat. 


Westinghouse Incandescent Lamps 
—brizght, long lasting, dependable 
light sources. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps 
for stores, offices, plants, schools, 
homes. 


Sodi Lamps—produced under 


rigid quality-control program of 
Westinghouse Lamps Research. 
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Westinghouse Mercury Vapor 
Lamps—high output, economical 
light sources used by industry. 


Westinghouse Black Light—for in- 
dustrial inspection and theatrical 
display. 


Sunlight from the “sun tan” ultra- 
violet sector: Westinghouse RS 
Sunlight Lamp. 


Westinghouse-STERILAMP’s 
selective ultraviolet rays kill 
airborne bacteria. 


When you buy lamps be sure. 


they're Westinghouse! 
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Bradley Sharpens Vets Program, 
Calls for Help From the Nation 


Home Towns Asked to Join 


in Reconversion of Fighting Men 
Now Returning by Millions 


‘In an auditorium at Mitchel Field, 
L. I., last week, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Veterans Administrator, rose to speak be- 
fore 500 leaders in community, labor, re- 
ligious, welfare, and business activities. 
In his dry Missouri twang, he said: 
“Washington alone can no more reestab- 
lish the veteran than Washington alone 
could win the war. While we can assist 
with benefits and offer guidance, it is the 
community that must do the grassroots 
work . . . It is-in the community that 
the veteran rubs shoulders with so many 


the American people must assume a ma- 
jor part of the responsibility for reinte- 
grating returning servicemen and service- 
women. Already Bradley had shaken the 
VA up and started it on the right path; 
but he knows that failure lies ahead 
unless real support comes from the out- 
side. That is what he has been demand- 
ing ever since he took office on Aug. 14. 

In four months, Bradley had clearly 
shown that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about and that he had the rare quali- 
ties to make an outstanding success of 
the job. The new chief was picked be- 
cause he had great administrative abil- 
ity, a mind able to chart twenty years 
ahead with almost mathematical cer- 
tainty, and a gift for delegating authority 
to the ritht people. At the same time, 
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Service counseling is not enough; the veteran needs help at home 


of the troublesome problems Washing- 
ton cannot hope to solve.” 

Thus the Veterans Administrator 
stressed his favorite theme as a drive 
opened to stimulate 23,000 communities 
to establish service centers where vet- 
erans can obtain guidance, assistance, 
and friendship as they change from sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen to civilians. 
Counsel at separation centers is not 
enough; veterans need continuing help. 
Only 1,500 communities have such cen- 
ters now. 

This week, as he enters his fifth month 
as chief of the Veterans Administration, 
Bradley believes more than ever that 


he had the absolutely essential human 
touch. For among the millions of Ameri- 
cans who would somehow have to be 
reconverted from the ways of war and 
death to the decencies of peace would be 
tens of thousands of the maimed—the 
mentally and spiritually sick. 

The Soldier’s Soldier: Bradley had 
been the idol of the common soldier as 
no field commander since Robert E. Lee. 
When the tall, lanky Missourian left the 
Mediterranean theater for England to 
help plan the invasion of Normandy, GI’s 
lined up three deep on the road to the 
airport to yell and wave him good luck. 
He had been a familiar sight to them, 


as he later became to American soldiers 


from the beaches of France to Berlin. 

On May 16 President Truman cabled 
Bradley asking him to take over the Vet- 
erans Administration from Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines. When the message ar- 
rived, Bradley was entertaining Marshal 
Ivan S. Koneff and his staff at his head- 
quarters in Luxembourg. To one of his 
aides he remarked: “It’s not the sort of 
job I'd go out looking for. I'll have to 
think it over.” 

There was plenty to think about. Be- 
sides interrupting his Army career, it 
meant letting himself in for a prize col- 
lection of headaches. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration, clogged with bureaucratic 
slackness and indifference between wars, 
would have to be reorganized and ex- 
panded to care for men, women, and 
problems in unprecedented numbers. 
Constant special-interest ' pressure was 
bound to come from many directions. On 
the shoulders of the Administrator would 
rest most of the responsibility for prying 
funds from a Congress likely to become 
economy-minded as the fervor of war 
guttered down. No matter how efficiently 
the organization could be machined, 
many people would become dissatisfied 
and make political capital of it. Nonethe- 
less, like a good soldier, Bradley took the 
job. Throughout the summer he studied 
the problem. When he was sworn in, he 
was determined to make the Veterans Ad- 
ministration the-Veteran’s Administration. 


Doing a Soldier’s Job: He soon got 
off to a flying start. The structure he in- 
herited comprised 53 regional offices and 
97 hospitals, all supervised and adminis- 
tered from Washington and balled up in 
endless rolls of red tape. Under Bradley 
six principal assistants tried to deal with 
staggering loads of work. One man, for 
instance, had charge of medical and 
domiciliary care and construction and 
supplies; another handled finance and 
insurance. It was all geared to handle 
about 5,000,000 veterans, and not very 
efficiently at that. 

Thirty days after taking over, Bradley 
announced a sweeping reorganization. In 
Washington, he increased the number 
of assistant administrators to eleven. At 
the same time, he set up thirteen branch 
offices over the country, each a small 
counterpart of the headquarters organ- 
ization, to assume most of the adminis- 
trative burdens which had been clogging 
up the works. “When I assumed office,” 
he said, “I was told by the President that 
he wanted me to take this job and try 
to work it out so that it will take care 
of a great increase in veterans. The old 
organization took care of 5,000,000 vet- 
erans. We must plan for 20,000,000.” 

He found many reforms urgently need- 
ed for those 20,000,000. Hospital facili- 
ties were extremely inadequate; little 
preparation had been made for the great 
influx of veterans bound to come, and 
the medical service itself was under 
heavy attack. To head the medical serv- 
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, _,. 1893, Engine 999 sped the Empire State Express over 
“ @ mile of New York Central track at 11212 miles an e 
hour ... a world’s record that sfood for years. pew 
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WAR RECORD, 1941-45 
. Today’s Empires are New York Central’s newest. By a freak of 
fate, they began their runs on Pearl Harbor Day, 1941. Since then, 
P these stainless steel streamliners have flashed daily between 
. Cleveland, Detroit and New York ... carrying nearly 3,000,000 
Lo passengers ... sharing the task of busy overnight trains ... and 
c achieving a record of comfort and dependability that is rich in 
‘ promise for still finer rail trans- 
7 portation in the future: 
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or me, even if I make the train tables in the sound-proofed diner 7 
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2 how much the smart service and ) 
“d expert cookery add to the fun of Many an officer returning from 
daylight travel over the scenic overseas gets a foretaste of home 
Mt Water Level Route. comfort ... and many an execu- 
: tive, busy with reconversion 
C problems, catches a few needed 
all hours of relaxation...in the deep- 
a- cushioned parlor car chairs of the 
IS- Empire State Express. 
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Id living Room on 
= ; That’s the observation car of the 
i Empire, with radio, card tables 
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ice,.he brought in Maj. Gen. Paul R. 
Hawley, former Chief Surgeon of- the 
European Theater of Operations. And he 
gave the service, which formerly oc- 
cupied a junior position, the highest rank 


of all the, eleven divisions. " 
Planning a great building program, he 


_steadily resisted pork-barrel pressure and 


insisted that the hospitals be built near 
medical schools, where expert consult- 
ants could be obtained. In addition, he 
set up a medical administrative corps to 
take over the paperwork for physicians. 
And he began working on a scheme to 
establish a professional medical corps, 
such as that of the Public Health Service, 
with residencies and interneships in vet- 


' erans’ hospitals. Among other innova- 


tions, he placed an amputee in charge of 
a new artificial limbs’ program, and set 
up a Special Services division similar to 
the Army’s. 

The Twenty-Year Plan: “If you an- 
ticipate miracles overnight,” he told the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Chicago on 
Oct. 2, “you will be disappointed. In the 
$2,500,000,000 business of human rela- 
tionships in which we are engaged, 
changes take time . . . Veterans have 
earned the benefits we are authorized 
to provide them. I shall not knowingly 
keep or hire any employe unmindful of 
that fact. Unless we can think of these 
men as the earnest young men with 
whom we fought, as anxious to establish 
themselves as they were to defeat the 


enemy, we shall fail miserably in what _ 


we have set out to do.” - 

Bradley has traveled around the coun- 
ey a great deal in his personal C-47, 
which is equipped to carry a jeep, in- 
specting veterans’ establishments and 
making speeches. But between trips the 


NEWSWEEK 


Veterans Administrator spends long 
hours in his tenth-floor, simply furnished 
office in the Veterans Building on Ver- 
mont Avenue in Washington. He knows 
that the VA is far from serving the vet- 
eran efficiently. More than 200,000 pen- 
sion claims are stacked up; insurance 
payments are behind schedule; and stu- 
dents under the GI Bill of Rights angrily 
complain they have to leave school be- 
cause their. living allowances never ar- 
rive. Bradley frankly admits it will take 
about two years to correct the deficiencies 
and put the VA in high gear. But onge it 
is, it will be set up to handle its peak 
load, which statisticians estimate will 
come in about twenty years. 


That was the job that the President : 


gave the four-star general and he confi- 
dently expects to conquer it. When that 
day comes, Bradley will turn over an 
efficient VA to his successor and return 
to the Army. 


Par 


The Red Apples . 


Four thousand spruced-up GI's gath- 
ered in a clearing rimmed by shell-shat- 
tered cliffs on Okinawa last week. An 
officer asked. them to raise their right 
hands and in two minutes swore them 
back in the United States Army. 

aan enough, in the midst of the 
clamor for fast demobilization, mass re- 


enlistments had become familiar sights at ~ 


American bases and former battlefields 
throughout the world. In Manila alone, 
11,835 men signed up during seven days. 
There were similar record reenlistments 
in Germany and France. 

Recruiting officers knew that many a 
GI reenlisted for one year solely for the 




















"There seems to be some question, Colonel, 
about whom to put in charge of those men 
who re-enlisted.”’ 

S/Syt. William Ewig, Comp McCoy, Wis 
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30-day leave at home that went with it. 
But this seemed to be only part of the 
answer. Hundreds of soldiers and officers 
who had been overseas for several years 
admitted that the prospect of returning to 
the unfamiliar civilian world worried 
them. Stories of high prices back home, 
of veterans who couldn’t get more than 
$20 a week and of airmen accustomed to 
$400 a month being offered $150 were 
not reassuring. Some reasoned that Army 
life in peacetime might well solve an 
otherwise uncertain future. 

Men With Jobs: The Army, aware 
of this attitude, quickly stepped up its 
recruiting drive. More than $3,000,000 
was allotted to the campaign. Recruiting 
offices manned by 1,800 officers, 6,000 
enlisted men, and 2,400 secretaries were 


‘ opened in 600 American cities. Army ve- 


hicles, hastily repainted silver and blue 
and bearing the slogan “The Army has a 
good ‘job for you,” cruised city streets in 
search of recruits. The War Department 
hired a big Philadelphia advertising firm 
to sell recruiting to the public. To make 
reenlistment as enticing as possible, the 
Army offered many economic induce- 
ments, or in GI phraseology, “red apples.” 

Army officers who pessimistically pre- 
dicted that only 300,000 men could be 
recruited by next summer were pleasant- 
ly surprised by the drive’s sensational suc- 


cess. From Sept. 1 through. Nov. 21, — 


904,118 men reenlisted. Nearly 7,000 a 
day are now joining up. The Army con- 
fidently hiked its recruiting goal for next 
fall to 1,600,000. 

One phase of the reenlistment upsurge, 
however, put Army officers on the spot. 
Fifty-one per cent of the men now en- 
listing are noncommissioned officers. But 
while the Army fished for a solution, the 
noncoms kept signing up. As one T/3 ex- 
plained: “I wouldn’t spend five minutes 
‘in the Army as a private,” but as a ser- 
geant life can be “easy and interesting.” 


Pas 


e > 
King s Navy 

“Japan lost the war because she lost 
command of the sea.” With this blunt 
statement as his theme, Fleet Admiral 
Emest J.. King, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations, delivered on Dec. 8 his 
final war report to Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal and the American people. 
The 38,000-word document bristled with 
anti-merger barbs. King declared cate- 
gorically that the war proved no one 
was capable of being “military command- 
er of all the armed forces” and said no 
system or experience can be counted 
upon to produce the man.” 

The report also was full of facts and 
figures which traced the Navy’s part in 

e victory. In three years and nine 
months, the Navy grew from 7,695 ves- 
sels to rhore than 100,000. Its personnel 
mushroomed from $25,000 ollcess and 
men on Dec. 7, 1941, to more than 
3,400,000 at the end of the war: The 
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Many of the new cars and trucks scheduled for 
’46 delivery will have Hyatt Roller Bearings in 
transmissions, differentials, rear wheels and steer- 
ing gear. Hyatt Bearing precision, sturdy construc- 
tion and trouble-free performance have won favor 
with car and truck makers and owners. 

Not only in the automotive field but in industry, 
agriculture and railroads, millions of rollers roll 
in Hyatts to minimize friction and assure economi- 
cal operation. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Navy in three and three-quarter years 
built, launched, and maintained the great- 
est amphibious force in history a—total 
of 83,219 landing craft. In 1940 the 

‘United States had a single properly 
equipped advance naval base—Pearl Har- 
bor. During the war more than 400 bases 
were established by the Navy as it moved 
closer and closer to Japan. 

And in the research field the Na 
made tremendous strides. Radar_specif- 
ically fitted for shipboard use, an 8-inch 
rapid-fire turret that was completely auto- 
matic, countermeasures for the magnetic 
mine, rockets and rocket throwers, and a 
Navy fighter plane capable of 550 miles 
an hour were some of the developments. 

The growth of the Navy itself astound- 
ed Americans, but its actions as recount- 
ed by King ae it to have been the 

- greatest sea fighting force ever built. It 
completely annihilated the Japanese Na- 
vy, sinking 11 battleships, 20\carriers, 38 
cruisers, 132 destroyers, and 129 submar- 
ines. The American submarine force, 
which by the spring of 1945 had a hard 
time finding targets, sank 1,042 Jap mer- 


Mitscher, Ramsey, and Towers: Sailors with wings move up to command and policy posts 


chant ships alone during the war. And in 
the Atlantic, the Navy practically wiped 
out Nazi submarines. 

But the victory costs were heavy— 
52,206 Navy dead, 80,259 wounded, and 
8,967 missing. American ship losses, not 
including amphibious and support craft, 
were 2 battleships, 11 aircraft carriers, 
10 cruisers, 52 submarines, and 71 
destroyers. 

a the price was high, Admiral 
King implied that it- would have been 
infinitely higher had not the Navy been 
“organized along sound lines.” He added 
that any change in the organization that 
would attempt unity of command in 
Washington would be “ill advised in con- 
cept and .. . impracticable of realization.” 


The Flying Admirals 

Flying admirals preened their gold 
wings and threw their chests out a bit 
farther last week. For the first time in 
history the Navy made places for them 
in five of its most important posts. 

The shift in top jobs was announced by 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
on Dec. 4. Admiral John H. Towers, the 
veteran Navy flier who got his wings in 


1911, will inherit Admiral Raymond A - 


Spruance’s position as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet. Command of 
the Eighth Fleet in the Atlantic will go 
to Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, who 
led Task Force 58 across the Pacific. And 
Vice Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey, Chief 


‘of the Bureau of Aeronautics, will be- 


come Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 
Rear Admiral Arthur W. Radford, com- 
mander of a carrier division in the Pacific, 
will become Deputy Chief of Naval 
rations for Air, and another flying 
admiral, as yet unnamed, will be Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations. 
From now on, Forrestal said, either the 


Chief of Naval Operations or the Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations will be a naval 
aviator. This policy will be extended to 
all the Navy’s key positions. Wherever an 
aviator is senior officer, immediate 


‘junior will be a nonflier and vice versa. 


Significance-————- 
Forrestal’s sudden appointment of air 


admirals indicates a basic change in the 
Navy’s current battle against unification 


of the services. The old Navy cry that sea * 


power is America’s first line of defense 
is being softened. The phrase “naval air 
power” is Peasants '6e instead. And the 
argument for naval air power can carry 
a good deal of weight it the Navy con- 
vinces Congress it can operate as effec- 
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tively in the future as it has in the past. 
Navy planes won the Battles of Midway, 
the Coral Sea, and the Philippine Sea. 
They played a great part in the Battle for 
Leyte Gulf. Naval planes covered every 
landing ever made in the Pacific war and 
‘saved many from becoming disasters. 
By placing flying admirals in policy- 
making and command posts, Forrestal re- 
warded them for their war successes. But 
more important, he took the wind out of 
the sails of those who argued the Navy 
was reverting to “battleship” mentality. 


oo 


General Patton 

After V-E Day, when most American 
commanders in Germany began to relax 
a little and give their men some leisure, 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr. kept his Third 
Army headquarters running seven days 
a week. And he worked himself as hard 
as he did his men. : 

But when he was transferred last Oc- 
tober to the Fifteenth Army, ‘because of 
too-slow denazification of his occupation 


Buropean 


zone, Patton seemed to lose heart. The 
job of the Fifteenth Army was solely to 
write up the history of the European war 
and it began to bore the 60-year-old gen- 
eral. He spent more and more time horse- 
back riding and hunting. Last month, he 
was absent from his desk for days at a 
time, traveling to France, Denmark, and 
Sweden to be féted and decorated. Some 
began to wonder if this didn’t mean he 
expected to be ordered home soon. 

On Dec. 9, after a series of tiring trips, 
Patton decided to d.the day pheas- 
ant shooting near his headquarters at 
Bad Nauheim. He set out in his Cadillac 
with his driver and another officer. Sud- 
denly, a heavy Army truck loomed up 
and crashed into Patton’s car. The gen- 





the American radio 


Home movies on Christmas Night 


The fun that comes from re-living life’s 
finest moments will be doubled this 
Christmas Night in the knowledge that 
happiness is here to stay. : 


In extra measure, every reel that is pro- 
jected will yield its precious cargo of. happy 
moments . . . every reel a treasury of good 
times! Happiness thus recalled has found its 
place in the American household . . . home 


movies on Christmas Night are part of the 
great American Tradition. 


Now you can add to the Christmas record— 
more Ciné-Kodak Film is on the way. More and 
more Ciné-Kodak Film is being released for 
Christmas movie-making. Keep in touch with 


your dealer for full-color Koda- 


chrome. or black-and-white, 8 
or l6mm., magazine or roll 
film ... Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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VER since the great Leonardo da 
Vinci invented the belt drive 
to operate his polishing wheel, en- 
gineers have sought the ideal power 
carrier — a medium of transmitting 
energy from the driving engine to 
the driven machine with 100% effi- 
ciency. 


Today the G.T.M.—Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man — proudly announces a 
sensational war-proved belt that 
comes within a split eyelash of that 
ideal. It is an improved version of 
Goodyear’s famed Steel-Cable V- 
Belt—now released to industry after 
3,000,000 in use on top-secret milli- 
tary equipment proved it the 
world’s most efficient V-belt! 


Ww 


TRUE SWAPE = 


each belt individually cured in precision molds 





Anewkind of V-belt—built by revolutionary 


methods—proved on critical war machines 


This top-power driver is the 
Goodyear COMPASS.V-STEEL Belt. 
As you see above, its undersection 
is notched with deep vents that (1) 
dissipate the heat of rapid flexion 
(2) eliminate stiffness, permitting 


_use on smaller pulleys (3) give flat- 


belt flexibility with maximum 
wedge-grip and minimum frictional 
loss (4) hence make a cooler-run- 
ning, longer-wearing, super-efficient 


belt. 


Operating-wise, this gives you a V- 
drive with these standout advan- 
tages. Lower power consumption! 
Minimum maintenance! Highest 


heat resistance! Greater strength 
and load capacity, requiring fewer 
belts, smaller pulleys or shorter 
centers — saving space! Practically 
no stretch, creep or slip! High efi- 
ciency and smoothness at all speeds, 
ranging from 10 feet per minute 
up to 10,000! 


Do not confuse the COMPASSY- 
STEEL with so-called “cogged” V- 
belts. Only Goodyear has developed 
the revolutionary building method 
that combines full flex-ventilation 
with steel-cable strength — in a pte 
cision-built belt, cured in individu 

molds to insure absolute uniform 
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RUNS COWHER — 
- vents — heat of =e flexing AKWEO FOR PERFECTION = 


internal construction made visible 
to insure perfect construction 









VLAT-BLLT FLEATEILITV = 


bends around smaller pulleys without distortion 





IPE = 
on molds. 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
@p-Specified COMPASS-V-STEEL BELT 


nary ) ity in length, cross section and for all types of V-drives 
ri weight. And as a final check every 
NGS | compass.v.sTEEL Belt is X-rayed to 
insure that cables are truly laid in 


strength proper plane. 
ig fewer If 
shorter you have a troublesome drive — 


actically § ® Monstrosity that takes too much 
igh eff- {| pace, too much maintenance, or a 
| speeds, f chain or gear drive where V-belt 
minute | smoothness is desirable — see the 

G.T.M. about changing over to 
| y. | COMPASS-V-STEEL. To consult him, 
PASS ; 
ced” Ve f Write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
g 
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GOODSVEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


veloped Los Angeles 54, California — or - 
method § Phone your nearest Goodyear In- 
tilation | dustrial Rubber Products Distribu- 
in a pre- | tor, your headquarters for perform- 
lividual | ance-proved Hose, Belting, Molded 
niform- | Goods and Packing. 
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Compass—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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When you relax before your television 
set to watch headlines in the making, to 
enjoy a Broadway hit, a world-famed 
symphony or a great sporting event, the 
rare gas, Argon, contributes to your 
pleasure. This inert element—compris- 
ing less than 1% of the air you breathe 
—makes possible the trigger tube of the 
oscillograph used at the broadcasting 


FROM THE AIR YOU BREATHE 


end to assure high quality and fidelity 
in the reproduction of the image that 
appears on your viewing screen. 
Argon is one of the industrial gases 
produced in Air Reduction’s nationwide 
chain of plants and is also used in the 
manufacture of rectifier, transmitter and 
various other types of electronic tubes. 


Other Airco gases include oxygen and 


@ The operating subsidiaries of Air Reduction Company, Inc., are: 
AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY— MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Gases, Welding 
and Cutting Equipment @ NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION, Calcium Carbide @ PURE CARBONIC, 
INCORPORATED, Carbonic Gos and “‘Dry-ice @ THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., Medical Gases— 
Anesthesia Apparatus—Hospital Equipment @ WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC, Arc Welding 
Equipment @ AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION, International Sales Representative of these Companies. 


... helps bring the world into your home 


acetylene for gas welding and cutting— 
carbon dioxide for preserving food and 
extinguishing fires — anaesthetic and 
therapeutic gases for medical, surgical 
and dental uses. In order that industry 
and science may realize the fullest bene- 
fits from the gases it produces, Airco 
also manufactures a complete line of 


apparatus and equipment for their use. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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eral was thrown against the front seat. 
His face was cut and bleeding. He com- 
plained that his neck hurt and his legs 
were numb. At Heidelberg, an examina- 
tion disclosed a fractured neck vertebra 
which caused complete paralysis from the 


shoulder down. His condition was critical. 


P Pa 


Study in False Modesty: 
Here’s the Navy Story 


Samuel Shaffer of NEwsweEx’s Wash- 
ington bureau writes this story of service 
disagreement in the violent battle ‘over 


unification. ° 


In the last week, the Navy-brass hats 
have been boiling with impotent rage at 
“bold-faced lies” the Army has been ped- 
dling before Congressional committees 
and over the radio. These “bold-faced 
lies” (the words were used before the 
press by one high Navy officer) are the 
so-called “horrible examples” used by the 
Army to show the defects in the present 
setup. The extraordinary aspect of the sit- 
uation is that while the Navy is sore, it 
in’t doing a thing about it. One Navy 
reserve captain said: “I wish they'd for- 
get they’re such gentlemen and get in 
there and fight.” 

The situation reached a climax on Dec. 
2, when Generals George C. Kenney and 
Joseph W. Stilwell and Vice Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman debated unification 
on The National Hour over NBC. The 
script for the generals was prepared by 
the radio branch of Army Public Rela- 
tions. The first draft contained so many 
misstatements of fact that it was revised 
at the request of an NBC man. 

But even the script finally used con- 
tained statements the Navy charges are 
utterly. untrue. You would never know 
this if you waited to hear about it from 
the Navy. But when the revised script 
was taken over to the Navy, the answers 
came freely. 

Kenney and the Navy: In response 
to announcer Robert McCormick’s ques- 
tion: “Why do you think we should adopt 
this unification proposal?” General Ken- 
ney replied in part as follows: 

“The Army and Navy have rockets 
which differ in diameter by only half an 
inch but which are not interchangeable, 
thus requiring stockage of both. Also, the 
Army and Marine Corps both have 155- 
millimeter guns, the ammunition for 
which is not interchangeable . . . The 
Navy offered more favorable price terms 
to the oil companies for 80-octane gaso- 
line and as a result the Army had to hike 
up its price clauses to meet the competi- 
tion. In these and similar instances of 
waste and duplication, the public footed 
the bill. This lack of coordination and 
single direction is senseless.” 

The facts as presented at the Navy 
Department: 

1—The ‘rockets, Rocket development 





U. 8. Navy 
Bat Outa Hell: This type of robot 
bomb, mounted under the wings of Navy 
privateer planes, sank many Japanese 
ships in the last year of the war. 
Launched by the planes outside of anti- 
aircraft range, the “Bat,” guided by its 
own radar set, followed the target 
through its maneuvers and struck home. 





was the subject of a joint agreement be- 
tween Army and Navy at the behest of 
, the Joint Chiefs of Staif. There was some 
question in the beginning as to whether 
a 4%-inch rocket with a wet solvent pow- 
der or a 5-inch rocket with dry, non- 
solvent powder would be better under 
combat conditions. Since there was no 
time to waste, it was decided that the 
Army would test the former in battle and 
the Navy the latter, Both services closely 
coordinated the tests and data. In the 
long run it was decided that the 5-inch 
rocket was better and that was the one 
the Army used in the end. 
2—The 155-millimeter guns. All 155- 
millimeter Laps were procured by the 
Army, which turned over to the Marine 
Corps the number it requested. The am- 
munition was interchangeable. 
8—The 80-octane gasoline. There is no 
discoverable fact on paper to prove or 
disprove this statement. However, what 


. Kenney doesn’t mention about petroleum 


procurement is very interesting. All 
through the war all Navy oil (and gas) 
purchases were made by one central- 


ized agency, the Purchase Division of - 





Press 
Relations 
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Kenney and Stilwell: Public 
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the Navy’s Bureaw of Supplies and Ac- 
counts. Until June 1948, there was no 
such centralized petroleum-products pur- 
chasing in the Army. The Signal Corps, 
the Engineering Corps, Finance, Ord- 
nance—in fact, all the Army technical 
services—competed against each other in 
the market for oil supplies. After June 
1943, the Quartermaster Corps estab- 
lished a purchase branch in its Fuels and 
Lubricants Division to centralize all pro- 
curement in the Army Ground Forces, 
although the Army Air Forces still does 
its own buying. Once the QMC did this, 
it was possible for the Navy to get to- 
gether with the Army and end such com- 
petition. 

Stilwell and the Navy: On the same 
broadcast, General Stilwell: said in re- 
sponse to a question by McCormick on 
why he was supporting unification: “Now 
here’s an example of what I mean. Early 
last spring, General MacArthur appealed 
to the. War Department for an allocation 
of assault shipping to move troops and 
supplies from the Southwest Pacific to the 
Philippines in preparation for the final 
assault on Japan. He called for landing 
craft because of their ability to land over 
beaches and in shallow harbors, and be- 
cause most of the larger vessels were 
hurrying supplies from the United States. 
The War Department, taking a favorable 
view, called on the Navy Department to 
supply the ships. The Navy replied, how- 


‘ever, that the vessels were of combat type 


and as such their use was not subject to 
review by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Navy further pointed out that any ship- 
ping resource which could be used at a 
critical period was not subject to joint 
Army-Navy consideration as to priority 
of use.” 

Here’s the reply given by the Navy: 
General of the Army MacArthur wanted 
ships to move personnel and cargo from 
rear areas in the Southwest Pacific to the 
Philippines. Such ships as were available 
were Furnished. The ships mentioned by 
General Stilwell: were being used at that 
time to support the Okinawa operation. 
The Navy hes never questioned the juris- 
diction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
allocate any ships, personnel, aircraft, or 
supplies required for the prosecution of 

e war. 


The Silent Service: These are thé 
“horrible examples” cited in the broad- 
cast. The question arises: Did Kenney 
and Stilwell know - these facts were 
wrong? The evidence is that they did not. 
The scripts were written for them b 
Army Public Relations and they didn't 
see them until shortly before the broad- 
cast. 
It would seem logical that the Na 
would go out of its way to answer su 
page 8 Instead, it suffers—and acutely— 
in silence. The presentafion of the Army 
charges to Navy officials brought the 
Navy side of the picture. But’ all this is 
a very inept way of combating the mer- 
ger drive. 
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Why the Battleship and Carrier Belong Together 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


This is the eighth of a series of 
articles on the lessons of the war. 


When a news commentator pre- 
dicts that Fleet Admiral Nimitz would 
place air-minded admirals in the key 
posts and then says: “When these men 
take over there will'be radical changes 
and the battleship will be 
scuttled in favor of air pow- 
er,” it is doubtful if he gives 
a correct interpretation of 
the Navy’s policy. It would 
probably be more accurate 
to infer that task forces of 
the future would focus 
around the big carriers. This 
has been one of the big les- 
sons of the Pacificcampaigns. 

The success of a task force 
lies in its teamwork. Like a 
football team, it must have strong 
guards as well as speedy backs. To 
execute its various missions, the task 
force requires all types of floating 
craft, from the smallest up to the huge 
carriers and battleships. Thus far all 
have’ been found useful, though a 
peacetime policy requires considerable 
reduction for reasons of economy, in 
those craft operating actively. 

In the past, it has been the practice 
that top commands could be reached 
only via the battleship route. This 
practice has long ‘been outmoded. Fit- 
ness for high command should not de- 
pend upon the type of craft an officer 
commands. So it is a pleasure to note 
that airmen have at last received the 
recognition which has long been their 
due. But this is a far cry from scut- 
tling the battleship, which still re- 
mains the strongest member in the 
support group of the fleet team. 


Since there appears to be some 
misunderstanding of the roles the air- 
craft carrier and the battleship play in 
combat, it might be well to attempt 
to clear up the matter a bit. In the 
past, when there was little air power 
either on hand or at sea, the power of 
the fleet lay in its battle line. Such 
air power as existed was used to sup- 
port it. In this war the fleet purpose 
has been. (1) to destroy the enemy 
fleet, and (2) to support invasion 
moves deemed necessary. The com- 
position of the fleet or the task force 
to accomplish its two missions depends 
upon the character of the opposition 
it expects to meet, the terrain over 
which the combat is fought, and: the 
weather conditions encountered. 





Hence, we find that in the cross- 
Channel invasion it would have been 
folly to project the air arm of the fleet 
into the operation. Better support 
could be given by land-based planes. 
However, heavy artillery fire was 
needed in the first phases of the in- 
vasion. Battleship support was thus 
given, because battleships 
carry the most powerful 
guns. In running the con- 
voys to Murmansk, heavy 
weather, fog, sleet, and 
snow were not unusual, and 
heavy enemy raiders lay in 
wait. Such carrier aircraft 
protection as was available 
was given, but this alone 
would not have sufficed. 
Heavy naval craft had to 
be nearby. 

In the Pacific, conditions were dif- 
ferent. Except in the Aleutians, in 
typhoon and heavy weather, and in 
fogbound areas along the coasts, fair 
weather and clear visibility were the 
rule. Many islands had to be captured 
and other spots softened preliminary 
to invasion. This threw the bulk of the 
task on the carrier aircraft, with the 
heavy naval craft used for support 
and held in readiness to counter moves 
by the Jap Fleet. 


Both the carrier and the battle- 
ship have their strong points and their 
weak ones, but used in combination 
they complement each other. The car- 
rier can project its missiles on targets 
many hundreds of miles away from its 
base. The battleship cannot do this. 
The aircraft carrier can project more 
missiles. However, the carrier is more 
vulnerable to attack than the battle- 
ship, which is the most difficult to 
destroy of any craft afloat. Once the 
carrier's aircraft are away on a mission, 
the carrier becomes more vulnerable 
to attack, both from heavy enemy ships 
and enemy aircraft. It can neither 
put up the best sort of a fight against 
an enemy, nor retreat too far, else it 
stands a chance of losing its planes 
and pilots. Here is where the battle- 
ship support comes in. It aids the car- 
rier in its air defense and guards 
against an enemy attack of heavy 
ships supported by carrier groups. 

This combination of carrier and bat- 
tleship, together with lighter supports, 
is about the best practical combina- 
tion for fleet teamwork, for it can fight 
not only in clear weather but in heavy 
weather, fog, and night. 
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Goop WasHROOMS—one of the “Big 4” 
in good working conditions 


«. . Say men and women workers in 400 plants 


aN 


HELEN: “‘I’d say a ‘working gal’ can tell a lot about a company 
by its washrooms. This one’s always so shiny and pleasant.” ~ 


DOTTY: “I wouldn't work for a place that didn't keep its washrooms 
as clean and nice as our own bathroom at home.” 


S velar MODERN WASHROOMS mean a whole lot to 
employees. An unbiased survey of men and women 
workers from coast to coast shows that good wash- 
rooms are as important to them as good ventilation. 
They named these factors in good working condi- 
tions as the “‘Big 4”: safety devices, proper lighting, 
adequate ventilation and good washrooms. 


Besides helping keep workers happy, plenty of hot 
water, soap and good quality individual tissue towels 
help keep germs from spreading. By encouraging fre- 
quent and thorough washing, good washrooms help 
reduce the number of absences due to colds and their 
more serious complications. 


Check ‘up on your washrooms. Make sure your 
washrooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Ex- 
changes” —“‘morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 





ScotTissue Towels 
now available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious-rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa- 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 














Teade Marks ‘‘ScotTiseue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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The drugstore set — 
and the reducing problem 


VEN IF she’s pounds overweight, a 
E girl just has to have something to 
drink, when the gang is ordering choco- 
late sodas. 

And tnat’s only one problem that 
faces mothers of tubby teens. 


“At fifteen, it’s so hard to stick to a 
diet. What do you suggest?” 


“Trouble is, girls go to such extremes. 
Can you give me a well-balanced diet for 
adolescents?” 

e e @ 


Questions like these have been coming 
to us—by the hundreds—from worried 
mothers. 

So we got to work. 

Happily, a charming fourteen year old 
named Margie, who'd been struggling to 


lose weight, agreed to collaborate. 


Margie wore a size 16. Her favorite movie 
star wore a size 12. 


Margie’s posture was bad. She stooped, 
to try to conceal her weight. 


Margie’s gang hangs out at the drug- 
store soda fountain. What to do? 


Many reducing diets wouldn’t give 
Margie all the proteins, vitamins, and 
minerals an adolescent needs. 


Add to this the fact that chops and 
steaks, which used to be such an impor- 
tant part of reducing diets, may be hard 


to get—and you have a neat problem. 


Our nutritionists and medical experts 
put their heads together. 





Parents are almost as pleased as daughters 
when the pesky pounds disappear! 
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Meantime, the beauty department 


‘came up with welcome exercise, groom- 


ing, and costume ideas designed to make 
a girl Jook slimmer during the reducing 
process. 


The diet our nutritionists and medical 
experts finally worked out was a rip- 
roaring success. 


Margie had plenty to eat—but she ate 
the right foods. Our diet wasn’t faddy or 
extreme. It included desserts a Junior 
Miss enjoys—and lunch-box menus, too. 


In short, here was a diet a girl could 
stick to!- 
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Reducing Made Easy 
For Teen-Agers 


Send 10¢ for this helpful leaflet! 


DIET ¢ EXERCISE « COSTUME SUGGESTIONS 
CARE OF SKIN & HAIR « “TUBBY TODDLERS” 


Write to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Ser- 
vice, 57th St. and Sth Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 











And it did take off the pounds! Thir- 


teen of them! 


Within two months, Margie was wear- 
ing the coveted size 12—and beaming! 
She was standing with a slim-girl stance. 
Showing surprising poise, for a fourteen 
year old, moreover. 


In Good Housekeeping for October 
you'll find before-and-after pictures of 
Margie—together with the exercise rou- 
tine that will help. And a page to moth- 
ers of “tubby toddlers,” to help nip the 
“tubby-teen” problem in the bud. 


For those of you who can’t get October 
Good Housekeeping, we have reprinted 
our reducing routine in a special leaflet. 
We'll be glad to send it to you for 10¢ 
postage. 

The way we tackled this problem is 
typical of Good Housekeeping procedure, 


Good Housekeeping — 
The Homemakers’ Ccal 
Bureau of Standards 





For we’re accustomed to study and an- 
alyze theories, products, and methods. 


And products advertised in our col- 
umns get the same sort of examination 
and trial-in-use. 
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We even concocted a taste-tested drink the 
drugstore set could sip—and enjoy! 





Costly? Time-consuming? Yes! But 
such effort has won us your faith, over 
the years, so we consider it well worth 
our while. 


To show you how much store we set 
by your faith we make you this pledge: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any 
page of Good Housekeeping — 
editorial or advertising — trade 
unfairly on your trust. ~ 





We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns # 


959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. * BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Sh-h-h! Independence Day 


From Dec. 11, 1931, when promulga- 
tion of the Statute of Westminster gave 
Canada complete sovereignty, until 1939, 
the hard-won freedom remained little 
more than a legal curiosity. But in six 
years of war, as Canada shipped to the 
fighting fronts probably more food and 
tools of war per capita than any other 
Allied nation, Canadians learned some- 
thing of their own nationhood. Almost a 
million men and women under arms 
sensed the fact even more deeply that 
Canada had come of age. 

But this week the anniversary passed 
almost unnoticed. There were no public 
ceremonies, no spirited flag waving—part- 
ly, perhaps, because Parliament had not 
yet chosen a national flag—and few 
speeches. Probably the true significance 
of the date was best realized by a handful 
of statesmen who conferred at Ottawa 
with British experts on Canada’s most 
critical postwar problem: export trade. 

During the war Canada had changed 
from a predominantly agricultural to a 
predominantly industrial nation. Exports, 
chiefly for war purposes, had trebled. To 
maintain this war-won prosperity, Canada 
would need to increase the dollar value 
of its prewar export trade 60 per cent. 
The government hoped to hold war mar-* 
kets and win new ones by granting huge 
credits to war-impoverished nations. 

But it was no easy task. The best ex- 
port markets have always been in the 
sterling bloc, chiefly Britain, the com- 


monwealth, and a few European coun- 
tries. Canada’s imports have come mostly 
from the United States, heart of the free 
currency trading area. The balancing on 
this tightrope position has been compli- 
cated by preferential tariffs within the 
commonwealth, which induced United 
States industries to operate plants in 
Canada, and by tariffs excluding Cana- 
dian products from the United States. 


Too Free? In recent weeks, many 


Canadian exporters suddenly found Brit- - 


ish markets closed to them. The _ British 
needed food more than manufactured 
oods. They had not enough Canadian 
ollars for both. Fear spread that Canada, 
which had given Britain $2,862,000,000 
in gifts and mutual aid during the war 
might be ill repaid for its generosity. 

Last week Finance Minister J. L. Hsley 
tried to soothe these fears. He did not 
think Britain would sell Canada down 
the river. At this week’s conference in 
Ottawa, the mother country and the sen- 
ior dominion tried to solve the difficulties. 
Parliament had already voted :$750,000,- 
000 in credits to other countries, includ- 
ing $242,500,000 to France. Canada was 
prepared to give Britain a credit of 
$1,000,000,000 possibly in two install- 
ments over the next two years. 

But the vital question remained: What 
would Britain offer in return? Unless ster- 
ling-bloc markets were open for Cana- 
dian goods, Canada might be drawn into 
a permanent economic link with the 
United States. Canadians, feeling that 
economics dictates foreign policy, feared 
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Newsweek map by James Cutter 


LCR (Landing Craft Religion): Built to land Allied suppltes on enemy beach- 
heads, the St. Jean Baptiste (top left), converted into a floating chapel and workshop, 
last week reached New York en route from Montreal to Iquitos, Peru. From the 
Amazon headquarters Father Jean Baptiste Langlois (bottom left), French-Canadian 
Franciscan priest, and other Catholic missionaries will push into the wilds of Peru. 
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Washington -influence might then dis. 
place London’s. Canada’s foreign policy 
would be tied principally to Hemisphere 
rather than commonwealth defense. Re- 
membering how dependent Canada was 
upon Britain in foreign affairs before the 
Statute of Westminster, many Canadians 
might learn for the first time that this 
scroll and symbol of freedom was no 
mere scrap of paper. 


Little Marseille 

Montreal has long been known to 
tourists. as the little Marseille of North 
America. Gambling and vice have flour- 
ished in Canada’s largest city as in few 
metropolises on the continent. Insiders 
have claimed that gambling places and 
vice spots were protected by police and 
high politicians. But official investigations 
never proved that corruption was as 
widespread as many people believed. 

When The Montreal Gazette opened 
a@ new campaign against gambling and 
vice last summer, cynics were skeptical. 
They expected another probe would re- 
— rey : a reshuffle in police and 
political circles, signifying nothing. But 
this time the public sean more coal 
than ever before. Almost all of about 40 
barbotte houses (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 22) 
were put out of business. Police closed 
scores of other gambling and vice houses. 

The Night Sticks Swing: Last 
Dec. 1, the net closed tighter. Provincial 
police raided the swank Mount Royal 
Bridge Club, fixed up late last summer at 
a cost of $100,000 in suburban Cate St. 
Luc, almost directly across the street 
from the local police chief's house. Hun- 
dreds were jailed and fined after police 
raids on clubs within the city limits. 

Behind this feverish activity lay what 
many believed to be the most serious 
threat to organized crime in Montreal's 
history. On Dec. 14, a petition signed 
by 50 or more prominent business names 
was to be presented to Chief Justice W.L. 
Bond, asking a judicial probe into gam- 
bling and vice. For some weeks an inves- 
tigation of police activities has been 
quietly undertaken by J. J. Penverne, 
K.C., veteran member of the Quebec bar, 
assisted by Jacques Francoeur, on loan 
from The Montreal Gazette, whose news 
stories opened the campaign. 

Penverne and Francoeur hope to have 
Justice Alfred Forest, who has a reputa- 
tion for uncompromising honesty, head 
the inquiry. They want it to cover police 
activities during the last twenty years 
and to go into at least two unsolved mur- 
ders and several holdups. Penverne even 
has asked Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York to permit men serving terms in 
Sing Sing to testify. 

Insiders say that if the probe does be- 
come the first honest inquiry Montreal 
has ever had, it will expose more cor- 
ruption and incompetence in high places 
—both municipal and _provincial—than 
even the well-informed believe exist. 
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LIGHT FOR TOMORROW’S LINCOLNS 


A billion is a thousand million! Can you 
attempt to visualize 150 of them... 
150,000,000,000? This fantastic-figure 
represents America’s yearly consump- 
tion of electricity, measured in kilowatt 
hours . . . one-third of all the electrical 
energy manufactured throughout the 
world . . . cheap, plentiful electricity 
- ... and 62% of it is generated by the 
black magic of Bituminous Coal. 


Let There Be Light... 


Yes! The magic lump of Bituminous 
Coal helps light the way, as it fuels the 
fires and powers the progress of Amer- 
ica... lights the way to learning in 
thousands of schools, in millions of 
homes . . . lights, as the day, the oper- 


ating rooms in our hospitals . . . lights, 
as the sun, the healing rays of our 
therapy lamps .. . lights the way for 
an American peacetime production 
that promises a-standard of living un- 


equalled in all the world. 
And Light Was Made .. . Plentiful! 


From America’s 3,000-year treasure 
trove of coal comes the power for 94% 
of America’s railroad locomotives; 
comes the heat for 4 out of 7 American 
homes. Bituminous Coal is essential to 
the making of 100% of our steel; it’s the 
basis for 85% of our modern plastics. 
From coal, chemistry has developed 
nylons and other fine fabrics, life-saving 
sulfa drugs, anesthetics, antiseptics, 


sedatives, vitamins, aspirin, and insec- 
ticides. More than 200,000 useful prod- 
ucts have their origin in coal. In fact, 
coal is the very foundation of our 
civilization! 

Where There’s a Will... 
Today, modern machinery has largely 
replaced the old-time pick-and-shovel 
work of Bituminous Coal mining. Of all 
the coal from America’s underground 
mines, nine-tenths is cut by machines, 
about half is loaded by machines. And 
out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60 cents in wages— 
the mine owners average about 2 cents 
profit. Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Wonderfully quick, a little Va-tro-nol 
in each nostril opens the nasal passages 
—makes breathing easier—when your 
nose fills up with stuffy transient con- 
pesion of a head cold. Brings new 
reathing comfort at night—invites 
restful sleep. Works fine for relieving 
sniffly, sneezy distress of head colds. 
Try it! You'll like. 


VICKS it! Follow direc- 
tions in package. 
VA-'TRO-NOL 
























i i bon 
H EST To relieve misery. ruben 
eo L D Ss + tos poultice-vapot 


action eases coughing, 
muscular soreness or tight- Ss 
ness, helps loosen phlegm. Y VaeoRus 


PLAN Now... 
to visit" Sunshine 
, Land” 





High hopes 


»--fulfill them in colorful Tuc- 
son. This warm, invigogating 
sunshine climate is your pass- 
port to pleasure. 


Fond memories 


e+» follow you home, whether 
your vacation is vigorous or 
uiet. So much to choose 

m! For free booklet write 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 
~4544-C, Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 


UNCHANGED BY WAR 


TUCSON’S DESERT 
CLIMATE BECKONS 


Gal please sutula— 


++ Do not come without con- 
reservations for living 
accommodations! 











Your plac evr rhe Sis 15 TUCSON 
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Dutra of Brazil" 


Until the last few days of the Brazilian 
Presidential campaign, the lightning of 
popular choice had seemed to be playing 
about the head of Brig. Gen. Eduardo 
Gomes, idealistic, middle-of-the-road ad- 
vocate of the principles of orthodox po- 
litical democracy. Many thought his ma- 
jor opponent, Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
was too far to the right and too military- 
minded to mieet the Brazilian people’s 
new desire for political progress. But 
when the count of the Dec. 2 votes be- 
gan, Dutra quickly took the lead. Last 
week he was pulling steadily ahead. 

Searching for an explanation of the 
apparent upset, Brazilians noted two 
decisive things in the final ten days of 
the campaign—one which happened and 
one which failed to happen. ‘ 

The one which happened was that 
former President Getulio Vargas, from 
semi-retirement on his SAo Borja ranch, 
proclaimed his support of Dutra in 
language deftly calculated to rally labor 
elements. 


The thing that didn’t happen was that: 


between the October coup and the elec- 
tions the new regime failed to root out 
the Vargas machine. The new interven- 
tors, in charge of state governments, sup- 
ported Gomes, but the ward and rustic 
bosses who get out the vote in the main 
were still following Vargas’s orders. 
Significance ——— 

The prospect for a rapid and lively 
evolution of Brazilian popular rule would 
be somewhat dimmed by a Dutra victory. 
Under Dutra, the army is likely to have 
a large, if not predominant, part in the 
government. War Minister Gen. Pedro 
Aurelio de Gées Monteiro, however, has 


predicted that it will not interfere with 


civilian‘rule. Vargas, as deputy-elect from 
his native state of Rio Grande do Sul; is 
likely to be influentially close to Dutra. 
But in view of the new demands of the 
people for democratic freedoms, there is 
little present likelihood of dictatorship. 

Dutra’s alleged pro-Axis: beliefs have 
probably been exaggerated. Rather, he is 
an opportunist. Seemingly he expected 
an Axis victory long after Brazil’s decla- 
ration of war and was inclined to adjust 
Brazil's foreign and domestic policies to 
survival in a-Fascist world. After it be- 
came apparent that the United Nations 
would win, he ran the army with fair 
efficiency on the Allied side. 

In foreign policy, a Dutra administra- 
tion coll probably be cold to strong 
inter-American pressure on Argentina, 
and there would be increased chances 
of a Brazilian turndown of the Rodriguez 
Larreta Doctrine, calling for intervention 
whenever one of the Americas turned 
anti-democratic. ; 





Batista and Bride: Former Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista of Cuba greets 
his new wife in New York. He married 
her by proxy while she was in Havana 
after his first wife had obtained a divorce. 





Ecuador: Yanqui Dollar 


Historically, Latin American fears of 
the influence of Yankee corporation dol- 
lars in their politics have been the main 
cause of suspicion of Uncle Sam. In re- 
cent years there have been few hints 
of such meddling. Last week the old 
bogey cropped up again. Ecuador charged 
the Ambursen Engineering Corp. of New 
York had tried to finance a revolution 
against the government of President Ve- 
lasco Ibarra. Spencer W. Stewart, secretary 
and Quito representative of Ambursen, 
was ordered to leave the country and the 
company’s operations were shut down. 

According to the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment, the company was unable to com- 
plete a highway between Quevedo and 
Manta, on which it had already spent 
28,000,000 sucres ($1,960,000) of Ex- 
port-Import Bank funds. So it offered to 
put up $80,000 to overthrow the govern- 
ment and had tried to persuade other 
United States firms to join it. One of these 
firms gave the plot away. 

The Ecuadoran Director General of 
Public Works has been authorized to 
take over the Ambursen offices, equip- 
ment, and works. 
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You can catch more fish,.and bigger fish, b 





feeding them scientifically. In tests conducted 
at the Alabama Experiment Station and in 
more than 5,000 stocked ponds in Alabama and 
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other states, fertilizer is being used to 

nourish the growth of small plants, some 
microscopic, which are eaten by certain species 
of fish and by insects and other small animals 
upon which game fish feed. Fertilized 

ponds are producing yields up to 500 Ibs. 

of legal size fish per acre of water as compared 
with 200 Ibs. in unfertilized ponds. For more 
than thirty-five years, International Fertilizers 
have.been extensively used in producing the 


nation’s crops ; now, by fertilization of fish 


ponds, they can provide added profit for 


farmers... and better fishing for sportsmen 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


oe.. serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: 
POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and ferti- 
lizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality 
crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, Glutamic Acid, 
Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defivorinated Phos- 
phate, Sodium Silico-Fivoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 
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NAM Stresses the Need to Sell 
Free Enterprise Back to Nation 


Stassen Calls for Unity; 
Meeting Maps Vigorous Course 
to Gain Industrial Peace 


In the resonant voice of Harold E. 
Stassen, members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers thought last 
week they could detect the 1948 Presi- 
dential campaign issue—prosperity and 
free enterprise versus a socialized con- 
trol of industry. 

The recently discharged Navy captain 
and former Minnesota governor was the 
headline speaker at the NAM Golden 
Anniversary Congress of American In- 
dustry at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 


Stassen also laid down a middle-of-the- 

road program for “unity” of the national 
economy: 
@ Capital—“Profits . . . the ignition sys- 
tem that makes our economic machine 
operate . . . must not be condemned by 
either government or labor . . . Semi- 
stagnant pools of capital must be vigor- 
any avoided or countered . . . There 
must be vigorous opposition to excess 
profits from monopolies, from unfair 
practices, from suppression of wages... 
Much better a wide diversity of private 
owners than that the power of capital be 
added to those other powers of govern- 
ment.” 


@ Labor—“We must all.of us . . . support 


strong unions. They-are an essential part 





NAM headliners: Fleet Admiral King, Mosher, Wason, Stassen 


New York. As a potential Republican 
candidate, Stassen could hardly expect 
the Democratic national administration 
to accept his ideas with open arms. He 
apparently believed that the national 
economy would continue to be managed, 
but should be managed with the coopera- 
tion of capital, labor, and the public. He 
had two proposals: 

@ A 60-day moratorium on strikes while 
industry, labor, agriculture, economists, 
and political leaders of both major parties 
devise a new national wage-price policy. 
@ A ten-year, all-out trial of the free- 
enterprise system before making any de- 
cision to try a “mixed economy. 


of the checks and balances of a strong 
economic system of private capitalism 
and of democratic government . . . There 
should be increasing democracy and 
financial accounting in some unions now 
autocratically run . . . respect for con- 
tracts . . . judicial tribunals for settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes . . . The 
right to strike must be maintained . . . 
[but] rarely used . .*. like the right to 
shoot in self-defense:” 

@ Management—“The right of business 
to manage its affairs must be vigorously 
defended. Foremen and other supervisory 
personnel should be under the unques- 
tioned, exclusive direction of manage- 
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ment and not of labor . . . Management 
and the leadership of unions should joint- 
ly share a heavy responsibility with 
government for the good housing, health, 
and happiness of the workman.” 

The Stassen unity program was rounded 
up in language broad enough to serve as 
a national platform plank: “The over-all 
objective of the American. system in the 
years ahead should be to furnish to all 
the men and women and children of 
America all of the necessities, and to an 
increasing degree the comforts of modern 
life; to do so on a basis that will contribute 
to their individual freedoms of thought 
and action, their strength of character, 
their happiness, and their human dignity; 
and to contribute at the same time to the 
steady march of progress of all mankind 
in a world at peace.” 


Poe 


Free Way Back 


For a decade and a half business and 
industry had been in the political dog- 
house. Now, with the background of 
the United Nations linked to the tremen- 
dous record of American industrial pro- 
duction, the time was here for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to 
resell the advantages of the free-enter- 
prise system to the American public; to 
get back on the right side of popular 
avor with a positive program. 

The fundamentals had to be preached 
in a language everybody would under- 
stand. A pamphlet distributed last week 
at the NAM conference outlined some of 
the principles held to be fundamental: 
@ Living standards can be raised by 
improving productive efficiency. The 
most ‘effective way to accomplish this 
is “to provide adequate rewards for labor, 
management, and investors.” 

@ Balance between what people buy and 
what they invest is required for a healthy 
economy. “No government can so well 
decide as the people themselves what and 
when to buy and sell, how much, and at 
what price.” 

@ Public welfare is not advanced by spe- 
cial government favors to any individual 
or any group. : 

@ Provision for individual security must 
not undermine or destroy incentives. 

@ No government agency or official 
should act as prosecutor, judge, and jury. 
Powers must be clearly defined. 

@ “Since the American system of free 
enterprise has produced the highest stand- 
ard of living in all the world, we as a 
nation should devote ourselves .to the 
improvement of that system, and the poli- 
cies of government should be geared to 
the purpose of making it work.” 

From Severest Critics: In an effort 
to broaden the base of its public appeal, 
the NAM listened to three of its most 
severe critics: — 

@ Van A. Bittner, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the CIO steelworkers’ union: “I 
like to call it private enterprise rather 
than free enterprise because we had the 




















“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


SEE...? 


OF COURSE you do. One jolt will always send a 
house of cards tumbling. 

There’s an uncomfortably close parallel here 
with the financial security you build for yourself. 
Unless it is carefully and strongly built, a single 
jolt may bring it toppling down around your ears. 

That jolt could be any one of countless unfore- 
seen things: a disabling accident...an automobile 
crash ...a damage suit ...a dishonest employee. 

Yes, that’s all it takes... mnless you are ade- 
quately protected by the right kind of casualty 
insurance and surety coverages. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents & brokers, 


To get such protection, you need the competent 
‘counsel of a trained insurance agent or broker. 
And the best way to be sure of this competent 
counsel is to get in touch with your local 

Maryland representative. 
He will take a personal interest in your insur- 


- ance needs. And he will know precisely how to 


protect your home, your income, your posses- 
sions, and your business. 

_The Maryland agent knows his business. That’s 
why it’s good business for you to know him. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. . 
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, maker set in fine 
gift box, $3.75 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; 
larger ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; 
telescope-precision construction. 

2. NEW WRITE-ABILITY”: Finest,smoothest- 
writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 
3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., (Est. 1896) 

Other famons WEAREVER selections: DeLuxe 


en $1.00, set $1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75, — 


WEAREVER Refill Leads 
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greatest degree of free enterprise up un- 
til 1982 . . . We don’t want that sort of 
free enterprise.” 
@ Chester A. Bowles, OPA chief: “The 
recommendation of your leaders for the 
removal of price control in 60 days . . . is 
a risky, reckless, gambling policy which 
in all likelihood would produce a national 
disaster . . . The nation already has saved 
$66,000,000,000 by not taking your lead- 
ers’ advice.” c 
@ Marion (See Here, Private) Hargrove, 
in a talk entitled “See Here, Private En- 
terprise,” said: “I've been reading about 
the NAM almost ever since I learned to 
read, and it seemed to me that you were 
always against whatever was up for dis- 
cussion . . . I can’t remember offhand a 
single thing you've been for.” 
Aside from these barbs, the NAM 
found two basic points of public criti- 
cism: that management is heartless and 
that the companies make too much profit. 
Speakers encouraged members to speak 
up publicly and privately to answer: 
Management is concerned with its social 
obligations, profits are not excessive, and 
labor’s share in the returns—better in 
America than elsewhere—is fair and sure. 
The NAM will provide facts and figures. 
For example, all profits of industry in the 
last fifteen years, if capital had worked 
for nothing, could have increased the 
general wage level less than 6 per cent. 
The Hardest Worker: Then the 
NAM elected as its president a man 
whose career is the apotheosis of free 
enterprise. Succeeding Ira Mosher was 
Robert R. Wason, who at 57 has been 
janitor of the church and high school in 
his native Ashtabula, Ohio; Lake Erie 
ore-freighter deckhand, dock clerk, and 
ore hoister; newspaper reporter and ad- 


Associated Press 


— 


vertising man. The New York engineer. 
ing firm of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
short on merchandising, hired him as 
president in 1932. Between 1932. and 
1942 he multiplied their sales seventeen 
times without increasing capital. 

Wason’s principal hobby is work. “No 
one,” he says, “has a greater appreciation 
of labor’s position than I, because all my 
life I have been one of those who always 
labored.” 

As chairman of the Economic Prin- 
ciples Commission of the NAM he has 
been working for three years on a text- 
book—soon to be published—presenting 
the free-enterprise system. 

NAM resolutions called for. a balanced 
Federal budget, at a level “not exceeding 
twenty billion dollars” by the middle of 
1947, a tax program to encourage peak 
production and employment, and equal 
responsibilities under the law for both 
labor and management. 


Significance-—~— 


The NAM in planning its victory con- 
ference decided to emphasize the future 
rather than its 50 years of history. The 
aim was liberalization of members’ think- 
ing, a new technique in dramatizing ideas, 
and a more liberal, more aggressive pub- 
lic-relations policy. This effort at greater 
liberalization was implied in the invita- 
tion to critics who really would criticize, 
in the emphasis on public and labor rela- 
tions, and in the decision to bid for 
popular support. 

NAM members believe they have a 
patriotic duty and a social obligation: 
to defend their faith in free enterprise, 
and to make the system work better. 
They want to make it work so well that 
the worldwide wave of collectivism, of 
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Fortisan . . . from parachutes to this . . . and a hat from Lumite insect screen 
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socialization of industry, will be pushed 
back by a new wave of socially conscious 

rivate wang rene carried along by the 
Se of public apie. 


| Test Tube Fashions 


What set this fashion show apart was 
that the garments weren’t on sale in the 
stores—yet. In the Waldorf-Astoria ball- 
room at a National Association of Manu- 


facturers luncheon last week, young . 


women modeled 1946 fashions made 
from test-tube fabrics that until recently 
were in war service. 

A filmy chartreuse and rose negligee 
was made of Fortisan, the Celanese 
strengthened rayon used in parachutes. A 
cocktail suit of antique brocade reintro- 
duced Velén, the Dow-Firestone plastic 
fiber from which food, grease, or even ink 

ts can be removed with a damp cloth. 
The Army used Vel6én for rustproof insect 
screening. 

U. S. Rubber’s Lastex made an abbrevi- 
ated white bathing suit. The model also 
showed a hat and bag of Lumite, a 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co. plastic also 
used for insect acenninn. This company 
also has‘ developed Masslin, a cotton fab- 
tic used for neckwear, towels, and dis- 
posable diapers. Neither spun nor woven, 
Masslin is made by tying raw cotton 
oe together with a plastic binder. 

gitl dressed by du Pont chemists 


i. eens Nylon, Nylon-bristle 


millinery, and Lucite sandals. 

Other features: American Viscose’s 
Acetate Vinyon, a matelassé cloth guar- 
anteed to keep its blistered surface; wools 
treated against shrinkage with Resloom, 
a Monsanto product; gloves and ba of 
Bakelite’s Vinylite plastic; shiny, black 


International 
Cocktails don’t stain Velén 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Steel Industry : 
Its Future Prospects 


Steel, extraordinary product of man’s 
ingenuity, helped win the war and now 
faces the task of helping to build a 
more prosperous world. It’s war job 
was tremendous. From January 1942 
through July 1945 the industry pro- 
duced over 210,000,000 tons of finished 
steel. Of this sum 60,000,000 tons were 
for strictly military and naval purposes. 
Now steel men are estimating that in- 
dustry must produce at least 75 million 
tons of ingots annually for from three 
to five years to meet the pent-up de- 
mands of the steel-consuming industries. 











STEEL: To pace the future 


To bring home to the public the tre- 
mendous job which the steel industry 
faces, its prospects and problems, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just 
issued “STEEL” —a _ comprehensive 
study on the subject. Factual and un- 
biased, it delves into such pertinent 
aspects of the industry as a breakdown 
of the potential postwar prospects— in- 
cluding an estimate of the major steel 
markets for the next five years—as well 
as favorable and unfavorable aspects of 
the industry as a whole. Also included: 
analyses of 29 individual companies. 

Since “when to buy” ranks equal in 
importance with “what to buy,” inves- 
tors will be especially, interested in a 
section of “STEEL” entitled “Steel and 
the Investor” which discusses the fluc- 
tuation in earnings of the industry.: 

As usual, readers need only indicate 
their interest to receive a copy of 
“STEEL.”* They will find it provides 
facts necessary to a sound approach to 
the investment possibilities inherent in 
this giant American industry. 





. t for “STEEL” to De- 
ae ea? Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
e, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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raincoats from Goodrich’s coke-limestone- 
salt derivative Koroseal, and wine and 
gray stormwear from du Pont’s Nylon- 
coated synthetic rubber; Teca, the Ten- 
nessee Eastman acetate rayon, combined 
with mohair in a tailored suit resistant to 
mildew and wrinkling. Eastman also dis- 
played a photoluminescent fabric, Koda 
satin, that shines in the dark, just as it 
did on landing signal paddles of air- 
craft carriers. 
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The Peace Work Atom 


How and when can atomic energy be 
put to work in industry? 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers brought together a panel of 
authoritative opinion, at its convention 
in New York last week. These conclu- 
sions emerged: 

@ First uses will be highly specialized, 
because the initial cost will be much 
greater than that of power from coal, oil, 
or natural gas. : 

@ Assuming coal is worth $15 a ton, 
atomic power may compete with it “with- 
in three to ten years,” according to the 
most optimistic experts; in “several dec- 
ades,” according to more pessimistic ones. 
@ Extremely heavy plant construction is 
necessary, to protect workers and out- 
siders from radioactive rays. A 100-kilo- 
watt atomic-power plant, developing 
about 130 horsepower, or as much as a 
high-priced automobile engine, would 
weigh 50 tons. The smallest moving 
vehicle that could use atomic power 
economically would be an oceangoing 
vessel or “possibly” a locomotive. 

@ An atomic-power plant would be deli- 
cately balanced and therefore subject to 
easy sabotage for damage. 

@ The principal engineering problem 
now is one of teat exchangers. A simple 
form of heat exchanger is the household 
double boiler. But it is no simple problem 
to take the heat of atomic fission and 
convert it into heat that can be used in 
mechanical power. 

@ In the Hanford project near Pasco, 


Wash., heat was a handicap to the pro-. 


duction of plutonium. The heat was car- 
ried away by the Columbia River. In 
peacetime development, heat will be the 
principal product and plutonium a by- 
product. The raw material will continue 
to be uranium. 
@ The most immediate usefulness of 
atomic energy probably will be in pro- 
ducing relatively large amounts of new 
radioactive materials important to medi- 
cine, biology, chemistry, and physics. 
One dramatic possibility is in cancer 
treatment. About 160,000 Americans die 
every year of cancer. Radioactive ma- 
terials for treatment have been extremely 
scarce; atomic fission will make them 
available for cancer therapy—to speed up 
chémical manufacturing and, as “tracer 
elements,” to enlarge medical knowledge 
of body mechanisms. 

Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, director of 


Atomic horsepower is the topic 


the Manhattan project, said the panel in- 
cluded representatives of some of the in- 
dustrial companies “that were the leaders” 
in making the atomic bomb a practical 
reality. 

Moderator of the symposium was Dr. 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University. Others were Dr. J. A. Wheeler 
of Princeton University; Dr. George T. 
Felbeck of the Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp.; Dr. Crawford H. Greene- 
walt of du Pont; P. C. Keith of Hydro- 
carbon Research, Inc.; Dr. Charles A. 
Thomas of the Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
James C. White of the Tennessee East- 
man Corp.; and William L. Laurence of 
The New York Times. 

The greatest usefulness of atomic power 
probably cannot be visualized now, 
Laurence said, any more than present 
usefulness of electricity could be visual- 
ized when it first was discovered. The 
“new type of fire” is 3,000,000 times as 
powerful ‘as the kind we’ve been using, 
“for maybe the last 500,000 years.” | 


Autopsy 

Ira Mosher, retiring National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers president, report- 
ing on the recent labor-management con- 
ference, gave management some amusing 
sidelights: 
@ The conference chairman, Judge Wal- 
ter Stacy, and Secretaries Henry Wallace 
of Commerce and Lewis Schwellenbach 
of Labor were “hosts” at a cocktail party 
—but Mosher paid the bill. Management 
also paid for the sandwiches and coffee 
consumed by the executive committee 
which worked during lunch. 
@ When one session got nowhere, the 

















delegates adjourned for cocktails at the 
Raleigh. The unity absent from the con- 
ference room was present at the bar; 
Mosher entered arm in arm with John 
L. Lewis, United Mine Workers chief, 
and William Green, AFL president. 

@ The conference epitaph, coined by a 
newsman, was relayed by the NAM coun- 
sel, Ray Smethurst: “Stillborn out of 
deadlock.” 
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Hotels by Hilton 


A big family, the Hiltons used to need 
a big house. There were ten rooms for 
August Hilton’s four girls and three boys. 
But when the kids grew up and went off 
to school and married, Papa Hilton had 
more room than he needed. So he started 
ahotel. 

That was in 1915 in San Antonio, 
N. M., a town of 315 people. August 
Hilton also owned two stores, and did a 
thriving business trading drygoods for 
mohair raised by Mexicans who made up 
80 per cent of the trading area’s popula- 
tion. His oldest boy, Conrad, a born 
trader, quickly learned Spanish. While he 


: was still in knee pants he became so 
adept at dealing with the natives that 

nel in- Papa August would leave him in charge 

we of the stores. 

atlere” But working in the hotel was what 


actical Connie liked best. He had a knack for it. 
By 1925 he built a big hotel in Dallas, 


as Dr. Texas. He built or acquired others in 
arvard Marlin, Waco, and San Angelo. He had 
heeler eight hotels when the depression began, 
ge T. and five when it ended. 

, ory Connie’s fortunes have been rising ever 


reene- since that slight ebb. He acquired the 
Lydro- plush Town House in Los Angeles, the 
les A. Dayton Biltmore in Dayton, Ohio; the 


1 Co.: Palacio in Chihuahua, Mexico, and Hilton 
- Rast. Hotels in eo ieee New Mexico, 
ann al Long Beach, Calif., and El Paso, Lub- 

bock, and Longview, Téxas. In 1942, at 
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the beginning of what was to be the most 
profitable period in ‘hotel history, he 
picked up the Plaza and Roosevelt Hotels 
in New York from interests who were too 
close to the trees to see that they were 
coming out of the woods. He also ac- 
quired the 3,000-room Stevens in Chi- 
cago, world’s largest hotel which the 
Army had used for a while. 

How his affairs have since prospered 
may be measured by the fact that last 
week he bought, for $19,500,000, the 
historic Palmer House in Chicago, and 
for $6,500,000 acquired the Ambassador 
in Los Angeles. That made thirteen hotels 
for Hilton, and Papa Hilton’s ten rooms 
had grown to 10,000. 


Poe 


Hurry Up, Revolution 


There are three Reuthers in the United 
Auto. Workers. Roy, 36, just getting out 
of the Army, and Victor, 34, are Walter 
Reuther’s “kid” brothers. Victor is in 
charge of the union’s full-employment 
division, which handles veterans, unem- 
ployment compensation, and __ similar 
problems. 

Last week an article, “Look Forward, 
Labor,” by Victor Reuther, in the Decem- 
ber issue of the magazine Common Sense, 
provoked Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors. He asked reporters to 
see whether it did not prove the strike 
leaders are more interested in socializing 
industry than in improving wages. 

Victor Reuther wrote that in winning 
the war “we have done only a portion of 
the job . . . because we have not even 
begun to clean up the economic and 
political conditions out of which Fascism 
grows.” If the workers are “to have the 
income essential to full employment, 
private ownership of monopolistic in- 
dustries must be replaced by forms of 
social ownership, such as the TVA and 
cooperatives . . . The task of social en- 
gineering we face is of such scope that 
nothing short of political dynamite can 
blast away the obstructions to economic 
abundance.” 


Po 


New Products 


Tuirp Dimension—The Plastic & Rub- 
ber Products Co., Los Angeles, has begun 
production of the enact camera, which 
takes six stereopticon pictures, or twelve 
conventional shots, on a roll of 828 black- 
and-white or color film. The twin fixed- 
focus lenses are F.8; shutter speed, 1/80 
of a second. 

REPRopUCER—The Eastman Kodak 
Co. introduced the Duplex Recordak, an 
automatic microfilming machine which 
simultaneously photographs both sides of 
a check, endorses, and face-stamps it. 
About 10,000 checks can be _photo- 
graphed on a 100-foot roll of 16-milli- 
meter film. 

CoLuaPsiBLE Cappy—An aluminum 
cart with retractable wheels and folding 





Page turner for the armless 





Golfers can roll their own 


handle fits any golf bag and can be 
wheeled with one hand. Weight is 10 
pes: manufacturer, the Jarman-Wil- 
iamson Co. of Portland, Ore. 

LanpInc BEaM—Especially for small 
airports without radio-directional equip- 
ment, the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
has developed a searchlight which sends 
out three flashing beams. A pilot ap- 
proaching for a landing sees amber if he 
is too high, red if he is too low, and 
green if he is coming in at the proper 
angle. The beam is visible for 3 miles. 

E.Lectronic Comrort—The Simmons 
Co. this week displayed its new elec- 
tronic blanket. A three-tube bedside con- 
trol box automatically maintains any 
selected under-the-blanket temperature. 
Volume production is scheduled for next 
spring. 

Co-REFRIGERATOR—In a new factory at 
Morrison, IIl., the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. and the Liquid Carbonic Corp. will 
build a combination refrigerator and 
frozen-food locker. Cooling coils are built 
into the walls, to reduce dehydration of 
food and simplify defrosting. 
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Reaper's Aiw-—Armless veterans at 
Halloran General Hospital, New York 
now can read without having someone 
turn book pages for:them because R. F. 
Mallina, an engineer of the Bell Tele. 
phone Laboratories, Inc., devised an elec. 
tric page turner. 

Juxe PLucs—Two Memphis broadcast- 
ers, S. D. Wooten and Bill Trotter, have 
invented a singing commercial attach- 
ment for juke boxes. 


Pa 


Yule at Any Price 


In Kansas City a merchant sampled 
buying tastes by putting $7.50 price tags 
on $30 dresses. Customers passed them 
up. 
In New York, a quality leather-goods 
shop advertised a $2,000 traveling case 
“for the luckiest man in the world.” It 
had made only one,* it said. But orders 
for five others were quickly taken when 
the demand appeared. 

All over the land retailers were knee- 
deep in the whitest, lushest Christmas in 
merchandising history. Customers were 
stripping store shelves in an orgy of buy- 
ing for the first peacetime Christmas in 
five years. They paid little attention to 
either price or quality. “You can sell a 
package of cinders wrapped in cello- 
phane,” an Omaha merchant said. 

Department-store sales in November 
were the highest for any month ever. 
The boom began in October; by the 
Dec. 1 week end, sales were up 15 per 
cent from a year ago. Merchants expect 
the spree to last until reconversion goods 
begin to come through in volume, per- 
haps in late spring. 

s disappeared faster than mer- 
chants could replace inventories. Men’s 
shirts, women’s lingerie and _ hosiery, 
shoes, underwear, rugs, furniture—all 
were hard to find. So were good fabrics 
and reconversion goods, especially elec- 
tric appliances. Returning veterans boost- 
ed the demand for men’s clothing 50 per 
cent, but supplies were down 40 per cent 
from a year ago. A NEWSWEEK survey 
last week showed indiscriminate buying 
everywhere with clothing the biggest 
seller. Typical cities: 

@ Chicago buyers, one merchant said, are 
frantic; price is no object. 

@ St. Louis, like most of the Middle 
West, is specially short of toys and cloth- 
ing. 


@ Atlanta stores said the closing of a 


score of war plants in their area hadn't 
affected business. 

@ In Los Angeles volume in some stores 

tripled 1942 figures. 

@ Washington’s striking teamsters crip- 
led deliveries of new goods to stores, 
ut customers fought to buy whatever 

was left. 





*Handmade, of domestic alligator lined with Scotch 
pigskin and set off with gold-plated hardware, con- 
taining plastic-backed brushes, gold-plated manicure 
set, leather-covered eight-day clock, and bott 
gold-plated screw tops in gold - 
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Cans, both light and sturdy...........And plastic parts for cars 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


The world is so full of a number of 
things made by Continental that it 
would take many pages like this to 
show them all. 

Hundreds of different types of prod- 
ucts, for instance, have been turned out 
by our Plastics Division. These well- 
designed, quality plastic. products have 
served America in countless different 
ways here at home and on the battle- 
fronts of the world. 


So keep your eye on Continental and" 


on the Continental trademark. You'll 
be seeing the Triple-C more’ and more 
in industry and in your home. 


*% * SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
‘. 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums + Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, News, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, OXtio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 


-Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building 
Montreal, Canadae Continental Can Corporation, 
Havana, Cuba. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL =—FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Hard working hand 


that keeps 


How hard a tractor can work, and how 
long, rests largely with its engine. Drawbar 
pull is heavy. Strains are great. And the 
job must go on day in and day out. 


It’s right here that General Motors Series 
71 Diesels shine. Both in peace and at war 
they have built rare records of perform- 
ance. Already many of them in tractors 
have delivered up to 25,000 hours of eco- 
nomical performance and are still going 
strong. 

Farmers and construction engineers like 
them especially because they deliver great 
power with less than usual size and weight. 


They start fast and are easy to service, 
And replacements when needed are reai- 
ily available because of GM simplified de- 
sign and because elimination of differe:t 
sizes of parallel parts increases the avail- 
ability to owners of the right part when it 
is needed. 

The successful example of GM Diesel 
power in tractors indicates its value in 
other products such as lumber carriers, 
special trucks, all forms of marine applica- 
tion, ali kinds of contractors and road 
making equipment, welders, oil-field and 
mining machinery, pumps—in any tough 
industrial job. 


On the Arena-Norton farm, largest vegetable shippers in Arizona, an Allis-Chalmers trace 
tor like this, powered by a GM Diesel, has operated 18,186 hours, day in and day out, 
for more than five years. This 3,200-acre farm now employs four of these tractors. 














00 1. P. .. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


wees es + ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, Ill, 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





™ President Truman Eases Forward on Labor 





President Truman’s recommen- 
dation for a fact-finding commission 
to help solve disputes between labor 
and management which involve the 
public welfare is definitely a construc- 
tive forward step. It deserves the full 
support of the public, of manage- 
ment, and by all means the support of 
the rank and file of labor. , 


} ° by RALPH ROBEY 


enough for the President to appoint 
the members of the fact-finding board, 
and the twenty-day investigating pe- 
riod, since it is provided in the bill 
that it can be extended, is satisfactory. 
But certainly five days is not an :ade- 

uate period for the public to examine 

e findings of the board and begin 


to exert any real pressure 





This is true in spite of the 
stuck-pig bellowing that has 
come from our so-called na- 
tional labor leaders. All the 
President asks from labor in 
this proposal is that it sus- 
pend the right to strike for 
30 days while a committee 
“of three or more outstand- 
ing citizens . . . make a 
thorough investigation of 
all the facts which it 
deems relevant in the controversy.” 
‘ For labor leaders to claim, as Philip 
Murray did in his radio speech last 
week, that this is cowardice, a sellout 
to reactionary employers, and a step 
“to weaken and ultimately destroy 
labor-union organizations” is patent 
nonsense. The plain fact of the mat- 
‘ter is that this was the most moderate 
and gentle corrective measure for the 
present labor situation that President 
Truman could have made—far more 
moderate and gentle than probably 
the majority of the public at large and 
the majority of Congress would be de- 
lighted to see go on the statute books. 


So much for the proposal in gen- 
eral. In two major particulars the sug- 
gestion needs modification. 

e first of these is on the matter 
of the time schedule which is pro- 


will be recalled, that when the Sec- 
tetary of Labor certifies to the Presi- 
dent that a labor- dispute which in- 
volves public welfare is out of hand, 
the President shall, within five days, 
appoint a board of three or more “out- 


furthér, that during this period strikes 


and lockouts shall be unlawful. The 
ception that by mutual agreement of 


period may be extended. 
Now five days should be long 





as mn 





posed. Mr. Truman recommended, it ~ 


the parties involved the investigating 


for a settlement which the 
facts indicate would be fair. 
And unless the public does 
have time to analyze the 
findings and brings its judg- 
ment to bear, the whole idea 
of having such an investiga- 
tion and publication of the 
facts loses most of its value. 

It is desirable, ,therefore, 
that the period during which 
the public can study the 
findings of the board be extended. Ten 
days should be the minimum allowed, 
and two weeks probably would be 
better. Such an extension of this pe- 
riod, would also give labor and man- 
agement a little more time in which 
to turn around after the facts are all 
in, and thus would enhance the pos- 
sibility of a settlement being reached 
without a work stoppage. 

The second major change which 
needs to be made in the proposal is 
in connection with the function of the 
fact-finding board. President Truman 
suggested, and the bill follows his sug- 
gestion, that the fact-finding board not 
only should investigate and make pub- 
lic the facts, but as well should recom- 
mend the terms of settlement. 

This power of recommendation 
should be removed. If the President 
appoints three persons whose sympa- 
thies are with management, their rec- 
ommendations will favor management. 
If the sympathies of the board are 
with labor, the reverse will be true— 
and don’t kid yourself into thinking 
that there are any three persons whose 
sympathies don’t lean one way or the 


the public is given time to examine 
the facts, there is every reason to be- 


derly handling of labor disputes. Ac- 
cordingly, the quicker the bill is 
assed, the better it will be for labor, 


or management, and for the public.° 




















Why they 
use Patapar to 
protect sausage 


Sizzling, crisp sausage for breakfast. 
Um-m-m. Next time you enjoy it, chances 
are the sausage will come to your home 
wrapped in Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment. Why Patapar? Because this paper 
has unique qualities that help keep foods 
like sausage fresh and appetizing. 


Moisture doesn't weaken it 
...prease doesn't penetrate 


Patapar is the high wet-strength paper. 
When moist foods are wrapped in it 
Patapar stays intact—gives real protec- 
tion. When it meets with fats, grease pr 
oils, Patapar resists penetration. Its 
outer surface stays clean—inviting. 


...Protects thousands 
of products 


Sausage is just one of the many kinds of 
food that Patapar is helping keep fresh 
and appetizing. You'll see it protecting 
butter, bacon, meats, shortening, cheese, 
fish, ice cream, frozen foods. It is used 
for milk can gaskets, bottle hoods, 
canned food liners. Patapar can do an 
endless variety of jobs. 


- Patapar helps win sales 


. i ” A When you look at Patapar you think of 
Ey eee to determine the other. quality. Its texture is rich—distinctive. 
acts; at this board shall make its : As a wrapper it attracts 
report within twenty days; and that The only safeguard to labor and " people. It helps win sales. 
during this 25 days and for five days management against such prejudice For the whole story about 
thereafter there shall be no change on the part of the: board is to limit i Patapar and its thou- 
in wage or orking conditions and, to fact nding. If that is done, and i sands of applications 





write on your business 
letterhead for booklet N. 


Look for thi 
dill as introduced into Congress fol- lieve that this proposal of Mr. Truman ‘sini thitecinad me Keymark on 
lows this formula exactly with the ex- will be a major step toward more or- re wrappers 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, ‘Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Gaeneienal 
Ike meets his wife, sick but smiling 


Last Lap: Mrs. Dwicut D. EISEN- 
HOWER, wife of the new Chief. of Staff, 
arrived in Washington on a stretcher after 
suffering an attack of pneumonia in 
Boone, Iowa. At Union Station, General 
Eisenhower helped MP’s carry his wife 
from the train to an ambulance. 


Birthday: JAN S1seLius, Finnish com- 
poser, 80, Dec. 8. In Helsinki, the Finn- 
ish Government presented Sibelius with 
an annual pension of $1,680. The Soviet 
Government sent a richly bound book 
with the signatures and sentiments of 
eighteen Soviet composers. The com- 
posers daughter Eva said he was in 
good health and “brilliant humor.” 


The Price Office: In Washington, Byron 
Price, 54, was named vice president of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 

*tributors of America (“the Hays office”) 
under the organization’s new chief, Eric 
Johnston. The $75,000-a-year job was 
turned down by J. A. Krug, former chair- 
man of the War Production Board. Price, 
who was wartime director of censorship, 
took a leave of absence from the Asso- 
ciated Press in December 1941. He had 
been with the AP since 1912. 


Barred: Epcar Snow, foreign corre- 
spondent for The Saturday Evening Post, 
was barred from entering China to report 
the activities of United States Marines. 
In a cabled protest, Snow called it “a 
vicious violation of . . . freedom of the 
press . . . by the government of the coun- 
try in the course of whose independence 
many Americans have died.” Snow, whose 
sympathies lie with the Chinese Com- 


~ 


munists, said he was turned down as ° 


“unacceptable to China.” 


Evasion: Henry Lustic, 54, owner of — 


the Longchamps restaurant chain in New 
York, was indicted on 28 counts by a 
Federal grand jury for evading payment 
of $2,872,766 in income and excess- 
profits taxes. Lustig and four others were 
cha-zed with falsifying books and records 
mt gue away $2,000,000 in unde- 
cl cash. Lustig denied the charges. 


Kid Again: At Slapsie Maxie’s restau- 
‘rant in Hollywood, Jackie Coocan, 31, 
back in show business as a master of 
ceremonies, donned the baggy sweater 
and battered cap which he made famous 
as a child actor. 





Associated Press 


Zoogan, a picture from the past 


Quits: In Hollywood, Rrra Haywortn, 
movie actress, said she would divorce the 
actor-producer Orson WELLES, after two 
years of marriage. (See page 94.) 


Jitters: In New York, Joan Barry, billed 
as “Charlie Chaplin’s ex-protégé,” opened 
at the Greenwich Village Inn with a bad 
case of stage fright. Her face and hands 
quivering, she apologized for her jitters 
after singing “No Can Do,” and “That 
Old Feelin In Hollywood, Chaplin, 


named the Father of Miss Barry’s 2-year- 
old daughter, announced that his wife, 
the former Oona O’Neill, expects her 
second child in March. 





: ’ Acme 
Joan Barry, sorry about the shakes 





Peggy Hopkins Joyce and her fifth 


Married: Peccy Hopkins Joyce, one- 
time Ziegfeld Follies girl, and ANTHONY 
Easton, British-born engineer; in New 
York, Dec. 3. The marriage was Miss 
Joyce’s fifth and Easton’s second. Peggy, 
who gave her age as 39, was first married 
in 1912 (or at the age of 6, mathemati- 
cally speaking). Easton gave his age 
as 38. 

Marco, actress, and Lt. Eppie At- 
BERT, U.S.N.R., movie comedian; in New 
York, Dec. 5. It was the second marriage 
for Margo (Maria Marguerita Guada- 
lupe Boldao y Castilla), the first for Al- 
bert (Eddie Heimberher) . 

Caro_eE Lanpis, 26, movie actress, and 
W. Horace Scumipiapp, 30, theatrical 
producer; in New York, Dec. 8. It was 
her fifth marriage. 


Little Bo-Peep: In Los Angeles, BETTE- 
JANE GREER, movie actress and former 
wife of the crooner Rudy Vallee, changed 
her first name to Jane. Bettejane, she ex- 
plained, was “too Bo-peepish, ingenueish, 
for the type of role I’ve been playing.” 


Died: Cosmo Gorpon Lane, 81, former 
Archbishop of Canterbury; in London, 
Dec. 5. The archbishop was one of the 
most powerful single influences in forc- 
ing the abdication of King Edward VIII, 
now the Duke of Windsor. He resigned 


‘the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1942, 


after thirteen years. 

Mrs.- CHarctes Evans Hucues, 81, 
wife of the retired Chief Justice; in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 6. 

Mrs. Jucia ExizasetH Wo re, 8), 
mother of the late Thomas Wolfe, novel- 
ist; in New York, Dec. 7. Mrs. Wolfe had 
come to New York from her home in 
Asheville, N.C., to interest producers in 
several of her son’s plays. 

Tuomas Hunt Morcan, 79, authority 
on heredity; in Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 4. 
A 1983 Nobel Prize winner, Dr. Morgan 
was professor of biology at the California 
Institute of T. when he died. 

ALEXANDER SiLotT1, 82, Russian con- 
cert pianist; in New York, Dec. 8. He was 
a student of Liszt. 
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MEDICINE . 
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It’s Socialized Medicine, All Right, 
Says AMA of the Truman Proposal 


Rigid opposition to any form of gov- 
ernment-sponsored medical care is no 
reversal of policy for the powerful Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Ever since 
1933, when Dean Lewis, then AMA 
president, warned members not to make 
statements on medical economics that did 
not gibe with the policy of the associa- 
tion, the fight has been waged against 
anything that smacked of “socialized 
medicine?” j 

But no previous controversy has 
matched in sédate~fury the association’s 
concentrated attack last week against 
President Truman’s health bill recom- 
mended to Congress on Nov. 19. Here 
at last, AMA officials decided, was a full- 
fledged government attempt to regiment 
medicine and to control the freedom 
which the association’s members have 
enjoyed for the 98 years of its existence. 

In one of the gilt and red-plush ball- 


‘rooms of the Palmer House in Chicago, 


the House of Delegates, policy-making 
group of the association which represents 
more than 125,000 doctors, squared 
away for a major contest. Averaging 60 
in age, assured, prosperous, and persua- 
sively vocal, the 170 delegates included 
representatives from constituent state 
medical societies, one each for the sixteen 
scientific sections of the AMA, and one 
each for the Medical Corps of the Army, 
Navy, and Public Health Service. 

Their unanimous conclusions, after 
four days of precise parliamentary debate 
interspersed with bitter wrangling: “No 


Culver, from the famous painting by Sir Luke Fides © T 
The Doctor: Will a bureaucrat’s red tape tie his kindly hands? 


one will ever convince the physicians of 
the United States that the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill [which corresponds with 
one section of the President’s program] 
is not socialized medicine. By this meas- 
ure, the medical profession and the sick 
whom they treat will be directly under 
political control, the great system of pri- 
vate hospitals and community hospitals 
will depend for their continued opera- 
tions. on funds paid to them by a Federal 
government agency, the philanthropic 
efforts for the care of the sick will be 
forever deterred, and doctors in Amer- 
ica will become clock watchers and 
slavés of a systemy Now, if ever, those 
who believe in the American democracy 
must make their belief known to their 
representatives so that the attempt to 
enslave medicine as first among the pro- 
fessions, industries, or trades to be so- 
cialized will meet the ignominious de- 
feat it deserves.” 

Don't Socialize Us: From the mo- 
ment Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer, af- 
fable Chicago Gold Coast urologist and 
outgoing president of the AMA, key- 
noted the opening meeting of the House 
of Delegates in Chicago on Dec. 3, the 
accusations against the Truman health 
bill became official. 

As chief deplorer of “regimentation of 
prec ge and physician,” Kretschmer 
cited the great advances “which have 
come from -within the medical profession 
and have never been forced upon us 
from without.” 





Admitting: the changing conditions “as 
medical science advances with seven- 
league boots,” Dr. Roger I. Lee, new 
president of the AMA, nevertheless 
argued gently for “natural evolution of 
the increased interest of the state and 
government in medical problems, but 
not revolution.” 

“I, too, appreciate that our social 
standards change,” said Lee, a 64-year- 


‘old Harvard-educated Boston Brahmin 


who could double for Winston Churchill. 
“But these conditions, to my mind, only 
make study and the constant evaluation 
of the changes more imperative. The 
medical profession has a job keeping 
doctors educated, especially those who 
are coming back from the service.” 
But the ace card in the opening meet- 
ing of the AMA’s fight against govern- 
ment-controlled medicine was the sur- 
prise appearance of Maj. Gen. Paul R. 
Hawley, medical director of the Veter- 
ans Administration, who blasted any 
such program by declaring the American 
medical field “doesn’t need the govern- 
ment to tell it how to solve its problems.” 
While Hawley made no direct refer- 
ence to President Truman’s medical-care 
plan, the fiery Indiana army doctor, who 
recently threatened to resign unless Con- 
gress approves Gen. Omar N. Bradley's 
plan for veterans’ hospitals, said flatly: 
“Although I’ve been in government serv- 
ice for 30 years, I don’t want to see gov- 
ernment-controlled [civilian] medicine.” 
Later, in an interview, Hawley implied 
that he expected to see Great Britain’s 
national health program (compulsory 
health insurance which requires all per- 
sons 14 years and over to become insured 
if they are employed, with the cost to be 
over the insured person, his em- 
, and the nation) fail within the 
Let Doctor Do It: Taken as a whole, 


‘the Truman health bill is not much dif- 


ferent from any of the other bills that 

the AMA has fought. The President's 

five-point plan suggested: (1) increased 

F id for constructing needed hos- 

and other facilities; (2) expansion 

of i th, maternal, and child- 

services; (3) increased education 

and research for the medical profession; 

(4) compulsory health insurance, and 
(5) disability insurance. 

It was point four that stirred the meet- 

ing point. Labeling the com- 


ne tg pre 4 sal “so- 


of the medical prob E 
for all the troubles of the needy ; 
2) this is the first step in a plan for 

ion; (3) ience in 
other countries—New Zeal to name 
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PORTRAIT 





The Special Christmas Rate of $3.75. year 
expires on December 31, 1945. Regular Rate $5. 


Newsweek. 


: 152 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


This is an action study of Mr. Smathers, a business 

man with a Christmas conscience. But look where it’s 
landed him—right in the center of the holiday free-for-all 
instead of in the cool calm of his office, where he could 

be dictating his Newsweek Christmas list in peace! 


Give him an “A” for effort, if you will, but give him a 
tip, too! Tell him what lots of other smart business men 
have found out—that Newsweek is the perfect Christmas 
choice for friends and relatives ... that Newsweek covers 
the world for exclusive interpretations of the greatest 
news in history ...and that Newsweek is available at 
this time for only $3.75! Tell him what you biew 
already—that Newsweek is the RIGHT choice, — 

of the season! 





3 Where the man-on-the-street 
| Is editor for a day...every day! 
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Toe Orecon Journat created the 


daily Guest Editorial. It is a unique 
feature inaugurated to establish a 
more intimate relationship between 
Portlanders and The Journal editorial 
page. The Guest Editorial is a column 
set aside by the Oregon Journal in 
which the expert, the layman, the 
educator, the man in the street may 
editorialize about current topics which 
affect every-day lives. A Guest Edit- 
orial is published daily in the Oregon 
Journal signed by the writer. These 
daily Guest Editorials have come to 
be a mirror of public thinking and 
reaction to news developments. 


The volume and subject matter of 
the editorials submitted prove not 
only that Mr. and Mrs. Portland are 
acutely aware of their responsibility 
to think, but also, that they want to 
speak up! For instance, among some 
of the recent items that have ap- 
peared in this Editorial Page feature 
were a treatise on electronics as they 
affect the individual ... the import- 
ance of good nutrition ...campus 
living quarters for veterans... de- 
bunking the local building code... and 
even one from a Portland serviceman 
in Germany giving his concept of how 
best to rebuild the German soul. 


Represented by 





Housewives and clerks, storekeep- 
ers and taxi drivers turn to the Guest 
Editorial because it is their own, 


-written by one of them. Leaders of 


the community turn to it because it 
tells them exactly how and in what 
way the people of Portland are con- 
cerned with events and the effects 
of the news. 

xx x 


The daily Guest Editorial is added 
evidence that the Oregon Journal is a 
family newspaper. Every department of 
this great metropolitan paper is slanted 
to the intimacy of a home-town paper. 
The Oregon Journal is a paper of public 
service ...in its Household Arts Depart- 
ment which answers over 395,000 frantic 
queries a year; in its Journal Juniors, over 
60,000 strong, since 1925; in its Mr. Fixit 
who's found everything from a lost rela- 
tion to a twin-size baby buggy. Little 
wonder that The Journal is today—as it 
has been for years—Portland’s favorite 
newspaper enjoying the largest circula- 
tion in its history, both daily and Sunday. 
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one—shows that “inferior medical service 
results from compulsory health insur. 
ance”; (4) the program, “enormously ex- 
pensive,” would increase taxes “for the 
entire population of the United States,” 
and (5) voluntary prépayment plans now 
sponsored by organized medicine in 24 
states “will accomplish all the objects of 
this bill with far less expense to the peo- 
ple” and provide “the highest type of 
medical service without regimentation.” 

Clinching the last argument, the AMA 
House of Delegates instructed its Board 
of Trustees and the Council on Medical 
Service and Public Relations to start work 
at once on a voluntary health program 
on a nationwide basis “with emphasis 








s§ Wide World 
Dr. Lee opposes ‘political medicine’ 


upon the organization of locally adminis-. 
tered, prepayment medical plans spon- 
sored by medical societies.” ~ 

This authorization, according to Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, chief spokesman for the 
AMA, will enable the association to inte- 
grate the 47 physician-sponsored, non- 
profit health-insurance programs in effect 
in 24 states. Average dues in the doctor- 
sponsored groups are $1.50 a month for 
éach family, with hospital care available 
at an additional 75 cents a month. Un- 
der the President’s program costs for full 
medical care would be $144 a year on a 
$3,600 salary, Fishbein maintained. 

Concrete steps in the formulating otf 
the AMA plan may be forthcoming with- 
in a month, Dr. James R. McVay of Kan- 
sas City, a member of the Medical Serv- 
ice Council, told the House of Delegates. 

What Will It Cost: No sooner had 
the AMA reported its alternative health- 
insurance scheme—the state system, each 
with its own expenses and overhead— 
than the association began to get a taste 
of its own kind of medicine. 

“This is no plan. It is a stall,” stormed 
an editorial in The Chicago Sun. “Ex- 
perience has shown that voluntary health 
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rvice insurance, while better than nothing, 

nsur- costs too much. Even when operated on 

y ex- a nonprofit basis, such schemes usuall 

r the ‘ charge their members $1.50 for $1.00 ) 

ates, worth of medical service. The best way to 

Now reduce costs is to spread the coverage, 

in 24 and that can best be done by adopting an , 

ots of integrated national system. 

 peo- On mature study of both programs, . ® 
De of other authorities commented that volun- wih — 
tion. tary insurance would be available, as at 

AMA present, only to those who can afford it 


Board and have the practical vision to buy it. 
aioe Nevertheless President Truman’s far- / 


reaching bill faces a hard fight in Con- 


— gress. Even the most optimistic backers 
ohasis | of the $8,000,000,000-a-year program IT’S AS EASY AS THIS — and it’s espe- 
admit that strong opposition lies ahead. cially wonderful if you're late in send- 


Many groups, not necessarily medical, 
axe lined up against it. Catholics are said 
to oppose the plan as socialistic. Veterans, 


ing a gift. Just call your local Railway 
Express Agency. Ask for Air Express 


who are entitled to medical care, would, | ” service, and tell them to pick up your 

if employed, pay extra for help which P package. That’s all. It goes to the air- 

they already rate. J ey port and then goes by air at a speed 
Many doctors returning from the serv- of three miles a minute! 


ices frown on the plan because they have 
had enough “government control” for a 
while and want to be free to practice on 
their own: 

In support of his bill, the President 
can count on the AFL and the CIO, the 
American Public Health Association, such 
associations of doctors as the Physicians 
Forum headed by Dr. Ernst P. Boas of 
New York, and a small minority of news- 


papers. . 
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The Hot Breath of Death 


The. worst bombed city in Europe is 
Hamburg. Though Hiroshima was worse, 
the Nagasaki atomic raid was not as de- 
structive to human life as the Royal Air 
Force incendiary raid on the German 
port in July 1943. For six weeks after- 
ward Hamburg burned out of control; . 





Iminis-. 
spon- 





to Dr. 46,000 corpses were counted, leaving 
for the some 10,000 to 12,000 still entombed in 


Pf Ths condusion is reported this wek Specify Air Express-Tor Quick Delivery — 


1 effect in an Army survey titled “The Effect 


ee of 


eiiingcacday 
























































doctor- of Bombing on Health and Medical Care Few people realize how little it costs to send packages 

nth for in Germany.” It said that fires caused by by air. Study the chart at the right and see lec seo ened 

ailable bombing claimed more victims than di- And cost includes special pick-up and delivery of your sik, | 2 we] 9 me.]29 me] 00 we. [Over { 
h. Un- tect hits and disease. Air-raid fires killed packages in hundreds of airport towns and cities. Same- Ste hts 5 
for full Bt least 500,000 Gern. and injured day delivery between many points. Rapid air-rail serv- ro) OT a = = < P 
ar on a 700,000. ice to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. _ [Tew | tae[ aie] 07s |raee | 3s. 4 
ed. Inhalation of super-heated air was the Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign [2a [*# [+e [ser [sae [es 4 
ting of prime cause of death, during and after countries. geo | 140 | 420 | 2190/3940 | 00. ; 
g with- taids. In areas where there was no wind, 2 
of Kan- taid-started fires created what the Ger- : ? 
il Serv- mans called “fire blizzards”—death-deal- 4 


legates. ing drafts of hot air which reached a ve- 
er had locity of 90 miles an hour, and which 
health- socaner street heats of up to 1,472 
n, each egrees Fahrenheit. People in unsealed Sa” GETS THERE PYRST- 
thead— (Shelters, though untouched by explosions, Write Today for “Jig Saw Puzzle,” a book- 
a taste died from inhaling the scorching air. let packed with facts that will help you, 
Bodies were dehydrated, and when shel- noe neg lorie geobiets Ate Expresd 
eee | Alege found Mf pha he piv’ Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it 
; health brains, -in some instances, reduced to the 
size of a man’s fist. 
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at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAVEXPRESSAGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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James Goold Cutler 
m designed the first mail chuce =“ 
ie for office buildings, hotels, etc. 
hig ©The first one was installed in the 


li: Elwood Building in Rochester, N.Y. : 
Pal pioneered, perfected and patented 


the Hollow Ground Blade, the blade 
that’s flexible in your razor. This dif- 
ferent, modern blade shaves with just 
a “Feather Touch”... never irritates 
tender skins because you don’t 
“bear down”... blades last 
longer, too. Try a 
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Could 7.4 Gorillas Lick Army? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


AS we went to press, the Army 
football team was still declining post- 
season engagements with: 

1—A good pro team. 

2—Indiana University. 

3—Eleven gorillas. 

4—Harold Harris, sports editor of 
The News-Sentinel (Knoxville, Tenn. ). 

Mr. Harris, the staunchest 
party since Casabianca, who 
adhered with childish zeal 
to the burning deck whence 
all but him had fled, has 
steadfastly refused to con- 
cede anything to Army. 
Through ten weekly Asso- 
ciated Press polls, more or 
Knoxville word 
painter gave West Point sec- 
ond place or worse on his 
score card. He had com- 
pany for a while, but in the last two 
or three weeks of the football season 
the rest of the garrison took to the 
hills, from which point they would oc- 
casionally peer out to see if Harris was 
still holding the flag. He was.’ 

“Gad, what fortitude!” the boys mut- 
tered, as they strained their ears for 
the sound of heavy marching feet 
which would mean that the Army team 
itself had come to Knoxville to deal 
with Mr. Harris. However, Army 
stayed home. It looks as though this 
pocket of autonomy within the United 


States will endure as long as the name 


of Harris, give or take a century. 


By rights it is the Alabama foot- 
ball team which should fight Harold’s 
battle, for Alabama was the champion 
in whose behalf he defied the govern- 
ment and the ‘popular will. But Ala- 
bama is practicing for a date in the 
Rose Bowl, and the issue would have 
to be played off, if at all, between 
Army and Mr. Harris. With Army de- 
clining, Harold’s friends feel he has 
achieved the status of an independent 
state and should have an equal voice 
with Paraguay and Belgium in all fu- 
ture business of the United Nations 
Organization. 

The match between Army and In- 
diana, head of the Big Ten, was pro- 
posed by four United States senators, 
two from Indiana and two from Illi- 
nois. Army refused to look at the bait, 
and promoters, after learning that the 
senators would be unable to play in 
such a game themselves because of 


previous commitments, lost interest. © 


As for the proposed contest between 
the Cadets and a good pro team, such 





as Cleveland, the sentiment on both 
sides appears to be unanimous. 

“Why?” says the Army. 

“What for?” say the pros. 

Mr. Steve Owen of the New York 
Giants pro club adds that professionals 
never, never should play collegians, 
in football, baseball, craps, or anything 
else, the implication being 
that the pros do not wish to 
have murder on their souls. 
The Army spokesmen mere- 
ly say that if the game were 
played people would have 
nothing left to argue about. 
My own suspicion is that the 
two parties are giving each 
other plenty of room be- 
cause neither sees any point 
in getting licked unneces- 
sarily. 

The plan to match Army with a 
team of gorillas was originally con- 
ceived by disciples of the late Arthur 
Brisbane, but it has lost ground lately 
because of the difficulty of recruiting 
eleven anthropoids who are scholasti- 
cally eligible and have the spare time. 
Close students of the Brisbane credo 
will realize it is not necessary to have 
eleven gorillas. The master’s feeling, as 
I recall it myself, was that one gorilla 
could whip three men, which, if Army 
confined itself to eleven players, would 
call for slightly less than four gorillas, 
say about 3.7. Since Army is in the 
haibt of fielding at least two full teams 
in the course of a game, the gorilla 
squad should in all fairness be in- 
creased to 7.4, or seven gorillas and 
one chimpanzee. There is no getting 
away from the fact that apes in such 
quantities are hard to come by. Be- 
sides, the Army coach, Col. Red Blaik, 
has shown marked reluctance to com- 
mit his boys to such a contest. 


As I understand it from a source 
very close to Blaik, it is the old ques- 
tion of the number of a gorilla’s ribs. 
There is a conflict here, Gene Tunney 
being authority for the theory that a 
gorilla has only thirteen ribs while 
most anthropologists consider a gorilla 
has thirteen pairs of ribs. Coach Blaik 
was better disposed toward playing 
this game when he believed Tunney, 
but recently he has come around to 
the orthodox hypothesis. He now feels 
that in meeting seven gorillas his team 
would be up against 182 ribs, which 
is absolutely out of the question. It 
looks as if you will have to wait till 
next year to see Army play again. 
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SPORTS 
All America Bankroll 


Elmer Layden, commissioner of the 
National Football League, snorted last 
year at the proposed All America Foot- 
ball Conference: “New league? Why, 
they haven’t even got a football!” 

As a disciple of Knute Rockne, Layden 
should never have underestimated the 
power of an enemy, for the All America 
set out briskly to get its football. It hired 
Layden’s Four Horsemen backfield mate, 
Jim Crowley, as commissioner. It threw 
dollars at the cleats of National League 
players. Bucking a firmly entrenched 
line, the new loop gained a few yards 
and players. . 

Last week, the All America made a 
frst down. Dan Topping dropped his 
Brooklyn franchise in the- National Foot- 
ball League (operated in a merger with 
Boston this season) and picked. up a fran- 
chise for the New York Football Yan- 
kees in the All America, with home games 
at the Yankee Stadium, where Topping, 
Larry MacPhail, and Del Webb operate 
the baseball concession. The revolt, said 
Topping, was the result of a disagree- 
ment with the football New York Giants 
on 1946 playing dates. 

Thus established in New York, the All 
America faced the coming pro football 
war of 1946 with confidence. The Nation- 
al Leaguers, whistling like little boys in 
a cemetery, guessed out loud they were 
better off without Topping. They hoped 
that high costs and low attendance would 
kill the new league early. But the hitch 
here was that the All America backers, 
including such gilt-edged angels as Don 
Ameche, Bing Crosby, Louis. B. Mayer, 
and Topping, have All America bankrolls. 
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GI's Hold Own Olympics 
in the Dreary Pacific 


Robert Shaplen, NEwsweEeEK corre- 
spondent, sends this account of the sports 
program the Army is using to help the 


. GI's sweat out their stay in the Pacific. 


Keeping the occupation troops happy 
on tropical islands or even in Japan is 
probably a harder job than morale-boost- 
ing was during the war. With the crea- 
tion last June of AFWESPAC (Army 
Forces Western Pacific), General of the 
Amy MacArthur’ new administrative 


- headquarters under the direction of Lt. 


Gen. W. D. Styer, the idea of pleasing 
the GI really took hold. 

Since then an — athletic and 
recreation program has begun operations 
under the Kirestion of Lt. Col. Arthur H. 
Barrett, a 85-year-old New Yorker. Bar- 
Tett is an idea man. One of his best 
thoughts came to him one day while look- 
Ing at the Rizal stadium in Manila. In 


Prewar days the stadin~ - :! been an ex- 





Florentine School, 
early 17th Century, @ 
reproduced from the 
original with special 
permission of the owner. 


Peace on Earth .. 





Never before have the strength and beauty of the 
Christmas ideal meant so much to the people of America. 
For this Christmas, after years of bitter, tragic war, our 
nation is at Peace. 


For this great blessing, we give humble thanks. To our 
countrymen who fought and gave their lives in the cause of 
freedom and human rights, we owe a debt of everlasting 
gratitude. For them we bow in reverent tribute. , 


So, at this Christmastime, with thanksgiving in our 
hearts, we of America must face the future with faith and 
courage ... and work together with determination and 
sustained devotion to the task of preserving the Christmas 
ideal — Peace on Earth and good will among mankind. 
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WATCHMAN 


No ‘roundsman’s key protects 
kingly treasure more surely than 
the Lejon cork preserves the 
flavor of its own white wine. 
Chateau Lejon, bottled at the 
winery, comes to you sealed 


with the bouquet that all who 


drink enjoy. g 


Chaleau Lyon 


CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by Nationg! Distillers Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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cellent sports center but now it was some- exce 
what battered by’ bombs and shells. He a ba 
fixed it up as the home of the vast the- of gi 
aterwide program of GI Olympics. score 
Beginning last week and continuing the | 
through the first of the year, Barrett is with 
staging the Philippine Olympics in the the | 
rebuilt stadium. From Okinawa to Biak, TI 
GI teams will play elimination contests ous 
in sixteen sports ranging from baseball play 
and football to badminton. Quarter-finals 529 
will be held between the two bases near- score 
est each other up to the occupation line. the t 
The semi-finals will mean covering great Ath 
distances. All finals except golf will be title, 
held in Rizal stadium. The golf matches Red 
will take place on the sumptuous course den 
at Baguio, the Philippines’ combined bask 
Riviera and Lake Placid. TI 
A Pacific Army Olympics, under the wobl 
guiding inspiration of Col. Henry W. Tink 
Clark, director of the Ground Forces’ City, 
athletic programs for the Army, will fol- urda 
low Barrett's show. Four major sports the 
events are scheduled in Honolulu, the A. & 
Marianas, Manila, and Japan. On Jan. 26, ter r 
27, and 28 Barrett’s champions will be name 
pitted against Clark’s best. About 55,000 seasc 
men, including Navy, Marine, Coast of ja 
Guard, and merchant-marine competitors lowe 
as well as soldiers, will take : educ 
Much of the inspiration for this vast ' 
sports program has been a-result of the I 
two colonels’ success in getting profes- amat 


sional athletes to operate clinics in major 
sports. One of the best clinics is in Ma- 
nila under Freddie Fitzsimmons, the old 
Giant and Dodger knuckléballer. Since 


June the Army has brought out 4,972 tons _ 


of supplies to help Fitzsimmons and his 
professional colleagues along. 
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The Aggie Skyscraper 


If Jonathan Swift had been a basket- 
ball fan, he might have created Bob Kur- 
land of Oklahoma A. & M. Kurland, a 
Gulliver among Stillwater Lilliputians, is 
7 feet tall and the biggest center known 
on basketball courts. He bumps his head 
on low doorways. He doesn’t know what 
to do with his legs at the movies. | 

His troubles are as large as his out- 
sized clothes, but his disposition, despite 
his red hair, is even. Kurland takes his 
heritage of height for granted. At Jen- 
nings, Mo., a suburb of St. Louis, the 
neighbors knew the Kurland Brobding- 
nagians long before they saw pictures of 
the Empire State Building. Grandpa Kur- 
land was 6 feet 4. Father Kurland is 6 
feet 24; mother is 5 feet 9. Sister Mary 
is an Aggie coed and also plays basket- 
ball. She’s 6 feet. An uncle held the Kur- 
land récord at 6 feet 6—until Bob, nick- 
named Foothills, really began to grow. 

In his four years at high school Bob 
gained 7 inches and learned to play bas- 

etball. When Coach Henry P. Iba saw 
the 17-year-old on the A. & M. squad 
more than three years ago, he welcomed 
Foothills like an impoverished Indian 
who had just struck oil. Iba predicted: 





, Internationa! 
Two Aggies stretch for the basket: Bu- Or 
ford Maddox and Bob Kurland (right) Mian 


“Here is a boy they will remember as town 
long as basketball is played.” 

Since baskets are set at a height of 10 will | 
feet, Coach Iba planted Kurland under § Oil E 
his own basket and made a goal robber A 
of him. Foothills easily batted away sure Gian 
two-pointers. Bruce Drake of Oklahoma 
complained that his team was robbed of fith 
22 shots and victory by Kurland in a 
meeting of the rival schools. Kurland was dlinc 
too busy on the defense, so he scored Nt 
only 53 points in his freshman year. pent 

New Man, New Rules: As a sopho- gt 
more, Kurland did considerably better -. 
on the offensive. He caged 444 points. On the D 
the defensive,-he still was larceny pat outsco 
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excellence. Watching Kurland sew up 

a basket, rival coaches feared a plague 

of giant goal tenders and low-action, low- Ow 

score games. They changed the rules: at 

the end of the season. No interference THE GALS 0 WER f 

‘ ~ é 

Winner finds what’s “Just Right” 
to keep hair neatly in place from 

morn til night! 


with the ball on its downward flight to 
utter Ball 


the basket (penalty: two points). 
That didn’t stop Kurland as a danger- 
Combing his hair with water never kept it neatly 
groomed. His hair always looked so wild, unruly 


ous basketball player. He improved his 
—almost like a guttersnipe’s. What a shame he 


play on offense. Last season, he made 
529 points to become the top individual 
doesn’t try Kreml Hair Tonic—it grooms hair 
so handsomely. 







scorer in Aggie history. He also sparked _ 
the team through the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association tournament for the 
title, and then defeated DePaul in the 
. Red Cross final at Madison Square Gar- 
den for the mythical national collegiate 
basketball championship. 
This season the champs got off to a 
wobbly start. They won 56-17 from the 


Tinker Field AAF — of — 
City, lost 46-42 to DePaul, and last Sat- 
urday won from Westminster 45-23.° By A Split 


the season’s end, however, Oklahoma 
A. & M. probably will have one of the bet- How ridiculous and old-fashioned his hair looks 
ter records and an invitation to a tour- when “plastered down” with grease. How oily and 
nament. Although this is Kurland’s last dirty it feels! Kreml keeps hair neatly in place yet 
season, he can’t look forward to an end never “pastes” hair down. Kreml never leaves it 
of jackknifing his 215-pound frame into a looking or feeling oily or greasy. 
lower berth on the basketball road. An 
| education major and chemistry minor, he 
to work as a chemist for the Phil- 
Petroleum Co. of Bartlesville and play 
amateur ball with the Phillips Oilers. — 
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Football Postmortems 


Army TropuiEs: The jolting Cadets of 
West Point, No. 1 collegiate football team 
in the nation (see Sport Week), ran 
away with most of the silverware pre- 
sented annually to the “bests” on the 

idiron. As a group, they won the Lam- 
Memorial Trophy, emblematic of 

Eastern football supremacy, for the sec- 
ond straight year. Felix (Doc) Blanchard, 
Army’s bulldozing fullback, copped two 
cups for his nineteen touchdowns and all- 
around excellence: The Heisman Memo- 
tial Trophy of the Downtown Athletic 
Club of New York, and the Maxwell 
Memorial Trophy of the Maxwell Club of ; 
Philadelphia. At last he discovers Kreml—finds it “‘just 





Fouled — 


Women actually recoil from a man whose shoulders 
are covered with slovenly dandruff flakes. Kreml 
is famous to promptly relieve itching of dry scalp 
and to remove loose dandruff. Kreml leaves your 
scalp feeling so clean—so refreshed. 





national 





ot: Bu- OrHER Bows: The Orange Bowl in - right” for his hair. Just “enough body” to 
(right) Miami decided on an opponent for Holy Keoul-te: oop: Mair neatly. im piece. Just 

Cross (W. 8, L. 1) on Jan. 1: the home- ' ‘light enough” so as never to plaster hair 
Ss ie town University of Miami (W. 8, L. 1, T. down. First impressions count so much — 


both on the job and with the ladies. Use 
Kreml always to help keep your hair hand- 
some looking. : 


1). At Houston, Texas, Tulsa University 
it of 10 will face the University of Georgia in the 
1 under Oil Bowl. Each has suffered two defeats. 














@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop, 
robber — THE REDSKINS: The New York Buy abottle at any drug pana Use Kreml daily 
ray sure iants, who upset the Philadelphia Eagles —for a cleaner scalp, for better-groomed hair. . Be 
Jahoma Dec. 2, attempted another upset at Grif- : 
bbed of i fth Stadium Dec. 9. But the Washington 
dd ins Redskins scalped the Giants 17-0 to 7 
and was clinch the eastern-division championship - ") 
» scored hy eens eres Lo and the 9 
wer. t to meet the Cleveland Rams in the 
eoplise league playoff at Cleveland Dec. 16. HA q R on TO N i Cc si 
y_ better ° Keeps Hair BetterGroomed Without Looking Greasy— (4° Housebeeriag 
ints. On TE the DePaul ne hae Cee a ean Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes \euensret) 
eny pat eutscored Foothills 25 to 18. 
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| Mission to Europe... 


To the great vineyards of Europe, in the 
early °80s, Italian Swiss Colony sent an 
expert viticulturist ...to select choice cut- 
tings for new plantings in California. 


Set out on the sunny hillsides of Asti, these 
cuttings in a few years were yielding superb 
wines... wines destined to win repeated 
awards in’ Europe’s own expositions. 


brauat Suns Coron 


WH Cees wet w prast — jor YOUr fuleasure loday 





$s Serve 
with macaroni 
or any paste... 
makes the meal 
complete 








GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO: 


Today, the rich heritage of this past is yours 
to enjoy...in the Colony’s famous table 
wines. Gold Medal Label California-Bur- 
gundy, for example. You'll find it the per- 
fect complement to your roast or steak. 


Enjoy, too, Italian Swiss Colony’s delicious 
dessert wines ...such as Private Stock 
California Port, Sherry and Muscatel. 









“Copyright 1945, Italian Swiss Colony 
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Curb That Verb 


The I-was-there-school of correspond- 
ents got a sharp, if belated, lecture last 
week on how not to write about a war. It 
came from somebody who ought to know. 
Writing in the Infantry Journal under 
the pen name of Sergeant Tacitus,* a 
Marine combat correspondent, who in 
peacetime was a reporter himself, took 
newsmen to task for using a lexicon of 
battle clichés corny enough to make the 
press blush until the next war. Some 
samples with Tacitus’s comments: 

“We ‘stormed ashore’ . . . Actually we 
had taken our time . . . there was a good 
deal of ammunition and equipment in 
our boat to be unloaded.” 

“Troops splashed ashore’ . . . For 
splash read walked carefully or waded. 
Amphibious troops are especially care- 
ful to keep their weapons dry, hence do 
little splashing.” 

“*Troops stormed a blockhouse.’ 
Troops did no such thing. A blockhouse 
is a formidable obstacle, oaded with ma- 
chine guns and antitank guns .. . For 
stormed read crept up to.” 

“*Plunged forward.” In the same cate- 
‘gory as stormed, smashed, assaulted . . . 
For plunged it is better to read de- 
ployed.” 








AP 


Assignment in Hospital 
On Pearl Harbor day, Keith Wheeler 


of the tabloid Chicago Times was whisked- 


off the yewrite desk and rushed out to 
the Pacific to cover the war. It was an 
assignment that took him to sea on the 
Fleet’s first reprisal raids in the Gilberts 
and Marshalls, then to Attu, Bougainville, 
Tarawa, Kwajalein, Saipan, and Guam. 
In 1948, his vivid Aleutians coverage 
won him a National Headliners Club 
award and in the same year his book, 
“The Pacific Is My Beat,” was acclaimed 
as a standout. 

Last week, the 34-year-old North Da- 
kota-born correspondent brought out a 
-second book. “We Are the Wounded”+ 
is no less a standout than Wheeler’s first 
book, if for no other reason than that it 
tells a story often neglected by corre- 
spondents for reasons Wheeler fully ap- 
preciates. “To understand the wounded 


~ well,” he writes, “you need to be-one of 


them.” He became one on-the second 
day of the invasion of Iwo Jima. 

The sniper’s bullet that hit Wheeler 
stabbed into his neck just below his left 
ear, tore through his tongue, severed a 
nerve and a branch of the carotid artery, 
and crashed out through his right jaw- 
bone. Even so, it was a lucky hit if, as 
Wheeler puts it, getting hit can ever be a 
matter for self-congratulation. The bullet 





®After the Roman historian. 
#224 pages. Duttgn. $2.50. 
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had barely missed the main carotid artery 
and the jugular vein. 

As it was, he had a wound that had 
proved fatal to many men. But, fortu- 


nately, two of the ablest medics on Iwo - 


were at the scene. They swiftly put steel 
clamps on his artery, stopped the bleed- 
ing, and started tiim back into the “spe- 
cial world of the wounded.” 


For more than two months, Wheeler — 


remained in this special world, his jaw 
wired shut in a vise-like clamp that, ex- 
cept for treatments, was loosened only 
once during his hospitalization: when he 
was flown from the base hospital at 
Saipan to the splendid Aiea Heights 
Naval Hospital on the hills overlooking 
Honolulu. “You might get airsick. We 





Wheeler: He speaks for the maimed 


don’t want you drowning yourself,” a 
fight surgeon explained to Wheeler. _ 

At Aiea, Wheeler was an ambulatory 
case. He also was an ambulatory re- 
porter, as his book clearly shows. It is 
necessarily the story of Iwo’s wounded 
who streamed into Aiea by hospital ship 
and plane. But it is also the story of 
wounded in every service from every 
battlefield and ship; of their courage, 
their will to live out the “obligations to 
the wreckage” of their bodies. And, too, 
it is a glowing tribute to the selfless devo- 
tion of medical corpsmen. 

The Leg Is Here: “We Are the 
Wounded” is not a pretty story, but it is 
never gory for the sake of being so. 
Wheeler makes ye sense the first stun- 
ning impact of bullet and shrapnel, the 
instinct to preserve the shattered vessel 
from which life blood is into the 
sand, the detached emotion with which a 


- victim views his own immediate plight, 


his eagerness to try to help a comrade 
who may be hurt less. One shell-stunned 
youngster, hit in the spine, lay paralyzed 
from the hip down, his vision already 
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The above photograph, taken 
in complete darkness without artifi- 
cial lighting, dramatically shows the 
intense heat Solar airplane exhaust 
manifolds experience in service. This 
punishment goes on hour after hour 
for thousands of hours—a striking 
testimony to the quality of Solar 
workmanship. 


During the past 15 years, Solar 
has fabricated over 300,000 engine 
sets of airplane exhaust equipment 
representing more than 1000 designs. 


The “know-how” gained extends over 
all stainless steel forming techniques 
from deep drawing to precision cast- 
ing. 

If your problem is manufacturing 
heat or corrosion resistant products 
from stainless steel or other high tem- 
perature alloys, consult Solar. Wire 
or write for helpful information. 








SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY + SAN DIEGO 12 CALIF * DES MOINES 5 | 
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GIVE 
WALNUT 
PIPE-TOBACECO 


Pounds $2 25 
Half-Pounds. $1 15 


Pocket Packets 30c 
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double. He was sure he was viewing -a 
wreckage from another world. Another 
man, seeing his shattered leg lying gro- 
tesquely in a shell hole, grabbed and tried 
to throw it out only to learn by the stab 
of pain that it still was attached. 
Wheeler’s story could have been maud- 
lin, but it isn’t. For civilians who wonder 
how to welcome the maimed from their 
special world, he has sage advice. Con- 
trary to popular impression, he says they 
don’t mind talking about their experi- 
ences, or the war. They want no pity, nor 
do they want charity. They will need in- 
telligent help. 


Po 


Mr. Hayworth 


Orson Welles achieved the well-nigh 
impossible last week but it took a divorce 
threat by his actress-wife, Rita Hayworth, 
to do it. He got his name into the Hearst 
press, on page one at that. The New York 
Journal American thus headlined the re- 
port of his marital difficulties. Welles’s 
name has been a Hearst taboo since 
1941, when he produced a movie, “Citi- 
zen Kane,” somewhat along the pattern 
of William Randolph, Hearst’s life and 
starred himself in it. The Journal article 
identified him only as the husband of 
Miss Hayworth. 
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Scooped Again 


The British had fired first again. As 
they did, for example, on the news of the 
Teheran conference while the meeting 
still was going on, the London newspa- 
pers last week got and printed the gist of 
the British loan agreement a day before 
it was released. To fuming American cor- 
respondents in Washington, it seemed 
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dead certain that Reuters and others had 
achieved this smelly scoop by the simple 
device of filing the news from official 
documents in spite of a pledge to hold it 
for 26 hours. . 

The State Department press section 
had passed out the official texts to news- 
men on Wednesday, Deg 5, at 3:30 p.m. 
Each page was stamped with the release 
time—5:30 p.m. Thursday, Dec. 6. The 
British Government had requested that 
date and hour (12:30 p.m. London 
time). It wanted the Commons debate on 
the loan and on the Bretton Woods 
agreement to coincide on Dec. 13. Parlia- 
mentary rules require that new matter lie 
on the table for seven days. 

Within two hours of the Washington 
press distribution, the American news 
agencies winced under callbacks. Reuters, 
their London bureaus told them, had de- 
livered to its clients the loan provisions: 
amount, $4,400,000,000; interest rate, 2 
per cent; tenure, 55 years. 

Through the afternoon and night, the 
American agencies pressed the State De- 
partment for an immediate go-ahead. 
Michael J. McDermott, chief of the press 
section, wrenched in vain at the Anglo- 
American release time agreement. The 
agencies were still pressing when Lon- 
don’s Thursday morning papers splashed 
virtually the full story. To-the Reuters 
report, the British United Press and the 
Exchange Telegraph Agency had added 





an important fact—the loan agreement , 


had been concluded that day. 
Something Down: Stymied at lower 
levels, McDermott got to Secretary of 
State Byrnes about noon Thursday, an 
NBC intercept of the Reuters dispatch 
in hand. But when he appealed for a go- 
ahead, Byrnes referred him to Lord Hali- 
fax, the British Ambassador. Halifax read 
the dispatch, harumphed and said: “The 








me news photographer, 








Down to Earth: Ching their all for accurate reporting, Tom L. Shafer (left), Ac- 
ind Harold P. Smith, Chicago Tribune correspondent, break- 
fast Japanese-style. But Shafer’s knee pose will never rate with the serving maid. 
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had British Government is not responsible. 
mple We are abiding by the agreement and 
ficial hope you will. - 
Id it However, at McDermott’s reminder 
that a British company was involved, 
ction , Halifax agreed to investigate. 
ews- All the British correspondents suavely 
p.m. explained to their Washington colleagues 
lease that they had obtained their information 
The independently of the press conference 
that where Byrnes had given it out, off-the- 
ndon record olor embargo, the previous day. 
te on The most polished rejoinder, however, 
/oods was that of Sir Willmott Lewis of The 
arlia- London Times. Overhearing a reporter 
er lie complain to George, the National Press 
Club bartender, that “the British get the 
ngton loan and scoop us on the story, too,” Sir 
news Willmott interrupted: “We haven't got 
uters, the money yet, old boy, but anyhow I'll 
d de- buy you a drink.” 
sions ae 
ate, 2 
Meet M.E. in St. Louis 
t, the z x : 
e De- In circulation, The Star-Times is the 
head. third daily in St. Louis. But because of its 
“press crusading spirit, forthright editorial pol- 
\nglo- icy, and competitive spirit, The Star- 
. The Times, rather than the morning Globe- M 
Lon- Democrat, is considered by many news- 
lashed men as second only to Joseph Pulitzer’s 
euters great Post-Dispatch. 
1d the This week St. Louis’s newspaper row 
added looked for bigger and better things from 
ement | ae ee Its ene. ee 
Ralph M. Blagden, scholarly and chilly : F 
lowes 40-year-old New Englander who never Get out your Christmas list and cheer! 
ary of quite fossa . ig somes ga out Here at last is a ready-to-serve Dry Martini 
ay, an on indefinite sick leave. Blagden, veteran . : : : 
spatch . = igre E ease —— _ so daisy-fresh you'd vow it was just mixed. 
riefly an editorial writer for the late , . , Pk So . 
1 Hal Boston Transcript, came to The Star- It’s Hiram Walker’s Dry rents and it 
a eaalh Times six years ago as editorial writer, i retains that fresh-mixed taste right down 
. “The and became managing editor in 1941. 


Blagden gave the paper a new type to the last drink you pour. What gift could be 


dress and an opposite-editorial page with © more welcome these busy holidays, when 
such columnists as Samuel Grafton and : : 
Thomas L. Stokes to rival The Post- unexpected guests drop in so often ? 


PDPOODP 


Dispatch’s home-grown stars. He also 
sought to match the P-D’s crusading 
skill, but somehow The Star-Times’s cam- 
paigns fell shy. Two of its most notable 
~the exposés of laxity, waste, and faulty 
products -from a small-arms factory and 
TNT plant—failed to produce convictions 
even in wartime. And Blagden’s seeming 


indifference to such things as headline 
counts often were sources of wonderment . 
to his desk men. 


As Blagden moved out, he was suc- 
ceeded by Norman E. Isaacs, 37-year-old 
chief editorial writer for The Indianapolis 


_ News and onetime crusading, boy-won-. 
der managing editor for Scripps-Howard’s ° y 
Indianapolis Times. British-born, Isaacs ( 

grew up in Indianapolis and went to the | me 

same high school from which Roy How- 


e e 
ard himself was graduated. He started as d i 
a sports writer on The Indianapolis Star, ry har Inl 
switched to The Times in 1926, and 
fought his way up to the managing editor- 
ship ten years later. He had been on. ger ‘ 3 
The News since 1943. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Tlt. 
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Give a 
CROTON 
AQUAMATIC 


the wonderful waterproof 


watch that winds itself! 


No man’s memory is infallible— 
but the Croton Aquamatic is! It 
keeps on running day and night, 
without winding! It actually winds 
itself, by natural motions of the 
wrist. This unique feature makes 
it an appreciated gift—and a talked- 
about one as well! The Aquamatic 
is more accurate. Recently, in a 
30-day wearing test, 3 Aquamatics 
proved to be 13.5% more accu- 
rate than the average of 9 other 
famous hand-wound watches. 


It’s CERTIFIED Waterproof! 


You can leave the Aquamatic on when 
you wash your hands, bathe or swim. 
Hot or cold water can’t harm it. This 
17-jewel Croton is sturdy. It resists 
shocks, doesn’t tarnish and the crystal 
can’t break. Other features:—sweep- 
second hand, radium dial, waterproof 
strap. This is the ideal man’s gift for 
only $49.50! Fait 


P. S. If not now available at your dealer, write for Free 
Booklet. Croton Watch Co., 48 W. 48th St., N. ¥. 19 
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Black Star 


Home was never like this: German POW’s sweep up for Shrivenham undergrads 


Shrivenham State Closes 
as GI Scholars Lament 


Mary Palmer of NEwsweex’s London 
bureau was on hand last week when in- 
dignant GI’s lamented the closing of 
Shrivenham, popular servicemen’s col- 
lege in England, The following story re- 
cords her impressions of an unhappy and 
final baccalaureate. 


“The best damned place the Army ever 
took over” is closed down for good. On 
Dec. 5, only four months after it opened, 
Shrivenham, the American servicemen’s 
university in England, held final com- 
mencement exercises. ° 

There was little ceremony. Four thou- 
sand GI and officer students in mass for- 
mation couldn’t hear Brig. Gen. C. M. 
Thiele make the commencement speech 
because the public-address system broke 
down, and later they got their diplomas 
unceremoniously by asking for them in 
orderly rooms. Nevertheless, it was a day 
few of them will ever forget. 

One soldier summed it up: “Shriven- 
ham was strictly campus. It had a faculty 
and courses you couldn’t beat at home, 
and they treated us like individuals.” 

According to the faculty, soldiers re- 
eage quickly to the campus atmos- 
phere. Fears that veterans couldn’t con- 
centrate and register interest in academic 
subjects were promptly eliminated. Many 
outstanding civilian professors reported 
that Shrivenham classes were the liveliest 
and most adult in their experience. Al- 
though student themes were ‘usually 
wortlly, there was also a_ surprisin 
amount of idealism. Such writings rang 


from a sardonic conversation piece be- 
tween a Piccadilly commando (prosti- 
tute) and a GI to an almost biblical plea 
for world peace. 

As for stories of the students’ war ex- 
periences, one professor said: “After read- 
ing them, I’m convinced no war corre- 
spondent ever really touched the sub- 
ject—not even Ernie Pyle. Correspondents 
just weren’t in it. They were outside ob- 
servers who could*leave any time they 
wanted. And, on the whole, soldier re- 
ports were more restrained.” 


Time to Go Home: During the last 
days of the term the one topic at Shriven- 
ham was: Why must the university close? 
Admitting that the Army had to retrench 
as demobilization preceeded, the major- 
ity of the students wanted to see Shriven- 
ham continued as long as there were 
troops in Europe. Many felt that public 
pressure in the United States forced the 
closing on the ground that soldiers should 
be home if they had time for two months 
of college abroad. Students countered 
this by declaring that all high pointers 
had been sent straight home. 

For 1,200: members of Shrivenham’s 
student body the question was purely 
academic, since they rated 55 points and 
were headed for home anyway. The left- 
overs will return to stations on the Con- 
tinent where servicemen of the Shriven- 
ham faculty expect to fill in teaching in 
Army command schools. Meanwhile, 
Brig. Gen. Paul W. Thompson, chief of 
the Information and Education Section, 
who lost his fight to save Shrivenham, 
won his battle with Washington to keep 
the Army’s last big college training cen- 
ter at Biarritz, France. It had been sched- 
uled to close at the year end. 
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Dreams Do Come True 


A White Christmas that, for four 
years has been just a wishful song 
hope, is coming true... and soon. 
This year there is fun again in 
looking forward to “shopping 
early” ... and finding treasures 
—even nylons!—in your favorite 
department store. 


Once again in neighborhoods all 
over America, there will be the 


familiar sight of White trucks 
delivering those mysterious pack- 
ages that have helped make 
Christmas merrier in countless 
homes since the first White truck 
went into department store ser- 
vice in 1900. Ever 
since, White trucks 
have identified the 
dependable delivery 


“OR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


service of America’s leading 
department stores the year 
around. It is another field in 
which the leaders show White 
marked preference. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S$. A- 


_ THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 





E. more than 75 

years, Union Pacific 

has served eleven 
western states... been a partner in their devel- 
opment... transported their people and prod- 
ucts. This vast territory produces a great variety 
of agricultural products which not only feed 
and clothe the nation but are converted into a 
myriad of industrial uses. 


The same eleven states also are a source of 
other industrial materials such as ores, min- 
erals, lumber and petroleum. Rivers have been 
harnessed — providing irrigation and power. 
There is dependable rail transportation. 


This vast western area has materials and facil- 
ities required for postwar expansion. There is 
plenty of space for such expansion and for home- 
seekers who desire a healthful contented life 
among friendly people in scenic surroundings. 


* * * 


Union Pacific...the Strategic Middle Route, 
uniting the East with the mia-West and Pacific 
coast ... will, upon request, gladly furnish in- 
formation regarding available industrial and 
mercantile sites or farm lands in the territory 
the railroad serves. Address Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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ART 
Picture Books 


The news about this year’s popular art 
books, published for the Christmas trade, 
is that most are of low quality. Aside 
from poor paper and _printing—defects 
which can be blamed on war scarcities— 
the books suffer from sloppiness in gen- 
eral and sloppy scholarship in particular. 
The majority come from Hyperion Press, 
which apparently remained undaunted 
by the pasting which the art press gave 
similar volumes it published last year. 
€ Portrait of America Hyperion’s biggest 
book, intended for the widest audience, 
rating the best paper and costing $10, is 
probably the first of its kind to feature 
illustrational art. Assembling scenes from 
all sections of the United States, Hy- 
perion took 69 colored and 32 black and 
white contemporary reproductions, in- 
cluding cover paintings by Mead Schaef- 
fer, John Falter, and Norman Rockwell 
fom The Saturday Evening Post, ad- 
vertising paintings by Edward. Laning 
and Fletcher Martin from the United 
States Brewers Foundation, and “New 
Year's Eve” in the Ozarks by Thomas 
Hart Benton and Arnold Blanch’s “The 
Hunter” from Abbott Laboratories, the 
pharmaceutical firm. Only a few are from 
galleries. 

“Portrait of America” has a confused 
preface by the literary critic Bernard 
De Voto, in which he makes the re- 
markable assertion that “the best collec- 
tions of modern American painting are 
not in museums, which have come only 
reluctantly . . . to consider it purchasable, 
but in the halls and offices of corpora- 
tions.” He admits frankly, however, that 
his interest lies with subject matter rather 
than the artistic qualities of a painting: 
“The evocation of a ‘yes,’ the realization 






































Benton’s “New Year’s Eve,” reproduced 
in “Portrait of America” 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 64 of a Series 


‘ 


Mere is a success story with far-reachi 

of millions of people. The Anchor Hocking G 
began as a small community business in 1862 and grew to 
the world’s largest manufacturer of household glass. Besides 
fine tableware and famous Fire-King oven glass, they manu- 
facture superior glass containers that keep perishable goods 
and liquids fresh and germ-free. 


The Anchor Hocking letterhead on Strathmore paper is a daily 
reminder of the fine products this company has to offer. Their 
letterhead is one way of proving their insistence on quality. 
Be sure you give your product the letterhead it deserves. The 
Strathmore watermark is your assurance of quality. 


STRATHMORE occ: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the recon- 
version program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Continue 
to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 


















Gala Occasions 
(enna WIGS 


MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM 


De justice to gala holiday occa- 
sions! Serve epecial festive drinks 
made with rich, full bodied 
Myers's Jamaica Rum. 
Only Myers's can give Rum 
. Panch, Egg Nog, Het Buttered 
Rum or Tom and Jerry the dis- 
tinetive flavour that makes them. . 
unforgettable. 
100% Fine Jamaica. 97 Proof. 
Dark. Rich. Mellow. Add 
that touch of final per- 
fection to your heliday 
drinke* with Myers’ . 
Jamaica Rum! 
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THIS ONE UNIT IS ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece and cord) 





keoltone MONO-PAC 


Ne separate battery pack! No battery wirel About 1/2 the weight of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltcone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction ... with bat- 


teries and transmitter combined into a 

single streamlined case so small that it 

fits in the palm of your hand. Thou- 

sands wear it ... try it and compare it! 
Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Cee 1450 w. 19m 2, chicage 8, m. 


Better’ 
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that I too have sat in Central Park on a 





‘sunny day as a living part of the living 


scene... 

@ Monographs on Degas, Rouault, and 
Rodin. Of these $3 books, also published 
by Hyperion, the most successful is the 
one on the sculptor Auguste Rodin. Its 
lively, penetrating write-up of Rodin as a 
“specimen figure of [his] age, a summary 
of its faults and virtues” is by Philip R. 
Adams, director of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum. Camille’ Mauclair, former art 
critic of the French newspaper Figaro, 
writes much of Edgar Degas the man, 
“a bachelor and a misanthrope,” but 
very little of Degas’s art. Edward Alden © 
Jewell, art critic of The New York 
Times, does just exactly the opposite 


_ on Georges Rouault. After a wordy apolo- 


gy for the surface ugliness of the French- 
man’s work, Jewell eventually concludes: 
“I believe that in ugliness searchingly 
expressed we may find the very essence 
of the beautiful.” 

@ Masterpieces in Color. This eagerly 
awaited $5.75 volume of 60 color plates 
from the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art hits this year’s quality 
low. The book was published on a shoe- 
string, according to the museum, and 
looks it. The imitation-leather binding 
smells of castor oil; the type design is 
old-fashioned and trite; the paper is un- 
usually poor, and the margins’ narrow. 
The reproductions, except in rare cases, 
are fuzzy, overbright, or overdull. Some 
plates are mere details of paintings which 
are not shown in full; others have been 
cropped at top, bottom, or side> And 


finally, the brief running commentary is 


written from a musty scholarly-historical 
point of view, with no tip-offs on the 
whys and wherefores of artistic per- 
formance or importance. A typical de- 
scription, in full: “The fine ‘Portrait of a 
Young Man’ by Bronzino is very possibly - 
one of the Dukes of Urbino. Presuming 
this to be so, it is most likely Guido- 
baldo II (1514-1574).” 

@ Art News Annual. In pleasant contrast 
to the “Masterpieces” is the 1945 annual 
of the magazine Art News, which is de- 
voted exclusively to the Metropolitan in | 
honor of the museum’s 75th anniversary.” 
This beautifully gotten-up, paper-bound 
volume, which sells for $2.50, contains 
half the color reproductions in the Met's 
book and ten besides. In addition there 
are hundreds of black and white pictures 
of paintings, drawings, and objects from 
all the 5,000 years recorded in the mu- 
seum’s collection. 

@ The Prints of Paul Klee This is a mag- 
nificent publication for lovers of modern 
art, published at $15 by Curt Valentin of 
New York. Including 40 collotype plates, 
eight in full color and all suitable for 
framing, it covers Klee’s career from 1903 
to 1932. The introduction by James 
Thrall Soby of the Museum of Modern 
Art describes Klee’s evolution “from a 
traditionalist to one of the most daring 
and personal masters in modern art.” 















*YOU SEE, MR. MANUFACTURER, 
our climate works with you... 


“Metropolitan Oakland Area’s mean temperature is 56.6° F., 
nearer to the ideal for greater efficiency than any other large 
manufacturing center. 


“And the spread between mean maximum (for July) and mean 
minimum (for January) is only 29°—between 72° and 43°. 


“Freezing temperature is rare, and there is no snow, no sleet, 
no slush to contend with. Practically no time is lost because 
of inclement weather. 


“Think of the saving in building costs, in heating costs, in air 
conditioning costs, in man hours. Think of the increase in 


Dosite production—up to 15 per cent in some cases.” 
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Write for this NEW-West factbook 
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There are many other just as outstand- 
ing reasons for Jocating your western 
plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
Our 48-page book, “It’s An Amazing 
NEW West,” gives facts and figures 
about an astonishing growth in popula- 
tion; our higher-than-average-income 
markets; our huge pool of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor; world port advan- 


tages for export and import business; 
central location with fast, low-cost low- 
cost distribution over three trans-conti- 
nental railroad systems; cheap and 
abundant power and fuel. 


If your company is interested in the 
profit opportunities offered by the 
West, write for this book NOW! 


m 1903 METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
Yam 388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U. S. A. 


from a ss a The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


a MAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





'Ut’s a matter of GOOD TASTE!’ 
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Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U. S. oISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., New YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Stay awhile in 


PANAMA 


2+. and visit primitive 


See colorful Indians with 
glistening nose rings and 
exotic costumes. . . Visit 
mysterious jungles... 

see “the canal!” Panama 
is a country of contrasts 
... rich in history 

and tradition... 

modern in shops 

and hotels. 
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RADIO 
Judy Comes Down the Hill 


Few Americans have much contact 
with real hillbilly humor. But millions of 
them giggle at radio’s facsimile—ripe corn, 
delivered in a Deep South drawl. The 
leading lady of current pseudo-hillbilly 
comedians is Judy Canova, a 29-year-old 
singer straight from the hills of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. But her flair for reading corn in 
a raucous, drawling voice has shod her in 
golden slippers. Last week Miss Canova 


was in New York, on a shopping-vacation 


trip that smacked of anything but moun- 


‘tain life. The cast of her program (NBC, 


Saturday, 10-10:30 p.m., EST) came 
East with her. Judy’s bright and city- 
slickered mind counted the resultant pub- 
licity as fair return for the cost to her 


Judy went West playing this role... 


of bringing the show from Hollywood. 
- Judy, born Julia Etta, started singing 
popular songs on the Jacksonville radio 
when she was 12. Summer vacations in 
the North Carolina hills added a couple 
of mountain songs to her repertoire, but 
they were filed strictly for fun, not future 
reference. In 1933 three singing Canovas 
—Judy, brother Zeke, and sister Anne- 
headed for the bright lights of New York. 
The Village Barn advertised for a hill- 
billy act, and the Canovas dragged out 
Judy’s mountain songs, bought some cali- 
co, and got the job. 

When Rudy Vallee heard the three 
hillbillies he led them to the radio tread- 
mill, then revolving excitedly around an 
actor from the Ozarks named Bob Burns. 
With pleasant success the Canovas hopped 
on and off the mill, guesting on a dozen 
programs. Then Lew Brown featured 
them in a bright-lighted, budget-heavy | 


. Broadway musical, “Calling All Stars.” 


Although the show closed soon, kid 
sister Judy emerged as the trio’s dynamo. 
Her corn-tassel talk and her antic singing 
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carried the three on to many a vaudeville 
tour and even a stint in London night 
_— clubs. But when the movie finger beck- 
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4 oned, it was Judy alone who went West— 
ill in pigtails and a mink coat. She got a con- 
ontact [f tract and later her own radio program. 
ons of Currently her highroad to success calls 
> corn, for three Judys—one each for the pro- 


l. The , a couple of pictures yearly, and a 
illbilly [J Soording job. all three are kept in line 
2ar-old by the strong reins of the Canova com- 
ickson- mon sense, which is pulling away from 
corn in the hillbilly emphasis. About 14,000,000 
her in listeners weekly still roar at the “hillbilly” 


Zanova Judy and her customary corny gags. But 
cation Judy can sing straight and high, and her 
moun- fans are getting more popular songs and 
(NBC, less of the “silly stuff.” And in her forth- 

came coming movie Judy does a complete 
I city- switch. She sings four operatic arias, and 
4 Pub- the clowning is reserved strictly for the eye. 

o her 





... and came back aiming at this one 
Cece 





lywood. ff The Package Shows 


singing Almost since commercial radio began, 
le radio business, rather than art, has dictated the 
ations in entertainment offered the listener. In the 
a_couple early days, through their own artists’ 
oire, but bureaus, the networks hired and paid the 
ot future performers on their shows. And they 
Canovas collected when the show was sold to a 


; 7 sponsor. . 
a Ne But when the government ruled so 


much intertwining control monopolistic 
aged - the networks lost much of the say-so on 
me C their programs. Money-wise advertising 
he thres agencies, who spoke for the sponsor .in 
a . 4. the matter of , stepped in and took 
- “y an bold: of most commercial shows. They 
Suet 7 the writers, actors, and producers, 
shoonll charged the- sponsor for all program 
- Fpl Costs, and then collected a maximum 
fe ail of 15 per cent commission on the whole 
th a works for their trouble. 
Sen” | _ This practical method continued al- 
aes kid ™0st unchanged until the war. Then the 
"i corporate taxes, the uent 


dynamo. . ; : 
c singing loosening of advertising money, the 








Holiday 
‘Greetings: 


AND WITH THEM OUR THANKS 
DENG | 
With best wishes for a happy holiday season, we 
extend to everyone our sincere appreciation for 
your cooperation during the difficult war years. 
Your patience lessened the tremendous job 
which confronted us. Now, with the return of 
peace, we will devote all our effarts and nation- 


wide facilities to the sole purpose of providing a 
fine transportation service. 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE- fulness 
STANDS OUT! 





OIL is one of Huber’s many important resources. Versatile in its uses, 
petroleum and its derivatives are prime ingredients of high grade, mod- 
ern news and publication inks. Up from the ground comes this precious 
fluid to find its way into print that informs, entertains and influences 
millions of people. 


_ Unique in the ink industry, Huber produces most of the ingredients 
used in the production of its black inks—from the ground up. Because of 
this, the uniformity and quality of Huber news and publication inks are 
recognized standards. If you are impressed with the readability of your 
favorite newspaper, the chances are it is printed with Huber ink. 


Over the war years, much of our energy has been devoted to the pro- 
duction of critical war material; WY EX Carbon Black, SUPREX Clay 
and synthetic rubber chemicals. This has added a wealth of research 
knowledge, vastly expanded production capacity and experience which 
promises an interesting peacetime future. 


Today, we are eager to place our 
widened knowledge and increased 
facilities at the disposal of those who 
want only the dest in printing inks. 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


(PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 
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shortage of talent brought into being a 
new device—the package show, the cur. 
rent plague of the advertising agencies, 

This is how package shows are made: 
A talent agency acts for a radio star. In. 
stead of selling the star’s individual tal- 
ent, and collecting the legal maximum 
of 10 per cent on his salary, the agency, 
fer the star, puts together an entire show, 
including writers and directors, and sells 
the package to an advertising agency, 


.thus collecting the 10 per cent on the 


whole show or a much larger amount 
than previously. But with the talent 
agency taking 10 per cent commission on 
the show and the advertising agency tak- 
ing an additional 15 per cent on this 
total figure, the sponsor has to foot a 
considerable bill. For example, a show 
for which the weekly talent cost is $9,000 
actually costs the sponsor $19,435 in- 
cluding a $7,000 air-time bill. On the 
surface, however, the package arrange- 
ment looked good to everybody. High- 
priced stars—ostensibly paying the per- 
formers on their shows—saved on taxes. 
Sponsors were happy as it eliminated 
some need for maintaining large account- 
ing staffs. Advertising agencies OK’d the 
deal since it saved them many expensive 
months of digging for a good, salable 


_ show. For these reasons, some package 


shows will always be a good thing. 

What’s in There? But before long 
more than a third of the big shows, from. 
Jack Benny to soap operas, were oper- 
ating as packages. And while the better 
packages contained no wooden nutmegs, 
others did. Some packages were loaded. 
with hidden commissions. Unreliable tal- 
ent agencies, out for an easy dollar, would 
pack shows with their own talent, thus 
collecting heavy “double commissions. 
They also wrested most of the production 
control of the show from the advertising 
agency-—still ostensibly the sponsor's rep- 
resentative. Also the situation was getting 
to the point where agents would sell stars 
only as a part of their package. 

Last week the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, which includes the 
majority of agencies, was girding for ac- 
tion. The approaching end of the excess- 
profits tax is causing sponsors to glance 
more sharply at advertising expenses. 
Consequently, insiders expect the AAAA 
to prohibit the purchase of package shows 
unless the agency retains control over the 
show, and unless a breakdown of cost is 
given to prevent hidden commissions. If 
the rule is adopted, one of the neatest 
money-making gimmicks of the war, wi 
face a reconversion problem. 
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They Gave Him Liberty 
Mayor La Guardia, who turns radio 
commentator Jan. 6 (ABC, Sunday, 9:30- 
9:45 p.m., EST), grabbed a sponsor last 
week. Liberty magazine has taken on 
New York’s free-speaking mayor for 2 
year at a salary in excess of $100,000, 
stipulating “he may even criticize [us]. 



































“They ain't after gold Judge . .. They want that 
bottle of Arrow Kreemy Hed Sloe Gin!” 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORPORATION, DETROIT 7, MICH....60 PROOP 
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Books: A Survey of American Letters in 1945 


NewsweEEx’s book editor, Karl Schrift- 
giesser, across whose. desk »yass most of 
the books published in the United 
States, sums up the writin, of the past 
year and indicates the trends which 
American writers. are likely to follow 
in the near future. P 











The state of American 1] 
state of the world, is one 
As far as the publishing o 
cerned there is a boom o 
writing of books is con 
probably at a threshold. 

Some of the best crea‘ 
our history, however, an 
most incisive critical thi 
the 1920s, following the 
war against mankind. Th 
years of confusion, but « 
years in which new wri: 
directions and wrote man 
Crossing any threshold an adven- 
im@bope in the 
more than 
wishful thinking, that Am¥rican letters 
may repeat its postwar pattern. History 
shows that those who endure the wars 
often become the writers who give 
shape and sustenance to the peace that 
follows. It is significant that seven of 
the ten critics who last week named 
their choice of the ten best books of 
1945 for The New York Times: Book 
Review should have placed at the top 
of their lists'a book about soldiers by a 
soldier: Bill Mauldin’s “Up Front.” Both 
as artist and writer Mauldin gives the 
bitter essence of war and the true voice 
of the dreadfully young who knew the 
hell of fighting. It is a voice that can 
stand up to the peace. 

Peter Bowman, too, has written a 
distinguished and sustained war story 
in “Beach Red.” This is, in many re- 
spects, the best instance of purely crea- 
tive writing by any soldier-writer dur- 
ing 1945, one which in its moments of 
bitter reflection on the purposes of war 
becomes a prose poem of almost Tol- 
stoian depths. 

It is likely that overtones of war and 
reflections on the passing—or, perhaps, 
the nonpassing—of Fascism will be 
heard for some time to come in con- 
temporary writing. In the writing of 
most of the young unestablished writers, 
we find predominating the introsnec- 
tion of personal experiences—grim little 
items which read as if Dostoievski were 
trying to write for The New Yorker 
magazine and, as might be expected, 
making a mess of it. Time and reflection 
will change this, as they have done for 
others before. 

Voice From the Past: \WVhile the 
young writers are struggling with their 
personal problems of reconversion there 


was noticeable, during the past year, a 
wide interest in certain writers of the 
past. The revival of interest in Henry 
James (NEwsweEEk, Oct. 22), F. Scott 
Fitzgerald (NEwswEEK, July 9), and 
Virginia Woolf (Newsweek, Oct. 15) 
is significant, for each of these writers 
was striving after perfection both of 
style and content. Each was a craftsman 
above all else. 

Among the established novelists there 
was disappointment. The old master 
Sinclair Lewis, although he returned to 
familiar scenes and _ situations, barely 
made the grade with “Cass Timberlane” 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 15). Glenway Wes- 
cott, long absent from the book lists, 
appeared with “Apartment in Athens” 
(NEwswEEK, March 5), probably the 
best-written novel of the year, but still 
not good enough to merit the word 
“great.” John Marquand turned out a 
puny potboiler in his slick “Repent in 
Haste” (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 12). The rest 
of the fiction, although readable in 
many instances, was, on the whole, 
pretty thin fare. 

In this department’s considered choice 
the five “best” novels of 1945 are “Apart- 
ment in Athens,” “Beach Red,” “Daisy 
Kenyon” by Elizabeth Janeway, “Days 
and Nights” by Konstantine Simonov, 
and “The Folded Leaf” by William 
Maxwell. And where does that leave 
“Stuart Little” by E. B. White, the most 
delightful and wholly nonsignificant 
book of the year? 

Among the biographers Claude Bow- 
ers, a veteran with a sure touch, com- 
pleted his study of Thomas Jefferson 
with “The Young Jefferson” (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 19). With its singularly 
democratic overtones this is, and should 
remain, a timely book. Democracy was, 
of course, a subject which attracted 
many .writers in various ways, and it 
was not surprising that the 28th Presi- 
dent, as well as the third, should find 
new interpreters. Two biographies of 
Woodrow Wilson, one by H. C. F. Bell 
( NEWSWEEK, June 18) and the second, 
“The Story of Woodrow Wilson” by 
Ruth Cranston, just published, stressed 
the human as well as the humanitarian 
qualities of the great democrat. Two 
other good books on the Wilson ideal, 
“The Killing of the Peace” by Alan 
Cranston -(NEwswEEK, Aug. 27) and 
Denna F. Fleming’s passionate “The 
United States and the World Court” 
(NEwsweEk, Feb. 12), bear mention. 

“Fighting Liberal” by George Norris 
( NEwsSwEEK, May 28), and “American 
Chronicle” by Ray Stannard Baker 
(NEwswEEK, March 12), both by men 
who lived and worked through the 


Wilson era, added to our knowledge of 


the easily remembered past. 


The most exciting autobiography was 
“Black Boy” by Richard Wright (News- 
WEEK, March 5). Along with the more 
recent “Black Metropolis” by St. Clair 
Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Wright's 
desperately honest and unhappy story 
directed attention to the distressing 
racial problem, which is likely to be- 
come a postwar social abscess if we 
don’t watch out. 

The Ear of the Future: TheTimes 
critics chose 66 scattered titles out of 
all the books published in the United 
States up to Dec. 1. Of these, incident- 
ally, NEwswEEx selected more than half 
while reviewing a total of more than 
200 books. A number of books which 
this department considered of interest 
were ignored by the Times critics. It 
was, for example, surprising that only 
three selected “The Age of Jackson” by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 24), for it was the most brilliant 
book of the year. ° 

There were other delvings into the 
past that will outlast the season in 
which they were published. “Saints and 


Strangers,” G. F. Willison’s animated 4 


study of the Pilgrim fathers (NeEws- 
wEEK, Aug. 6); “Lincoln the President” 
by J. G. Randall; “No Man Knows My 
History” by Fawn M. Brodie (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 26); and “Names on the 
Land” by George Stewart (NEWSWEEK, 
May 14) among others all add immeas- 


-urably to our knowledge of the past and 


prove once again that solid research can 


‘make for good reading. 


Turning to current problems, there 
was much exciting writing done. Com- 
plementing the year’s headlines were 
such able studies as Henry A. Wallace's 
“60,000,000 Jobs” (NEwsSwEEK, Sept. 
24) and “Germany Is Our Problem” by 
Henry~ Morgenthau Jr. (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 22). These two books, by .mem- 


bers of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, } 


one on the over-all matter of employ- 
ment and the other on the economic 
future of our enemy, were, and continue 
to be, books of news significance. Of 
great interest were a half dozen books 
on the atomic bomb, led off by “Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes” by Henry 
Smyth. To be read in connection with 
these is Norman Cousins’s provocative, 
if sometimes pretentious, essay, “Mod- 
ern Man Is Obsolete.” Nor should “The 
Anatomy of Peace” by Emery Reves be 
neglected. In the opinion of Albert 
Einstein this last is the fundamental 
book on the subject of future peace. © 

This department’s selection of the five 
“best” nonfiction books of the year: 
“The Age of Jackson,” “The Young Jef- 
ferson,” “Essay on Rime” by Karl Sha- 
piro, “Black Boy,” and “The Anatomy 
of Peace.” ~ 
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... what else is in store for these Man-Made Gems? 


THAT’S A GOOD QUESTION. But at this point no one can give 
you the complete answer to it. 

The full possibilities of these man-made gems have not 
been explored. The making of synthetic sapphire and ruby 
in this country is an infant industry—born in World War II. 

Prior to the war, all our synthetic sapphire and ruby were 
imported. When our supply of these war-vital materials was 
cut off, THE LINDE AIR Propucts ComPANny, a Unit of UCC, 
at the request of the government con- 
densed into months the research necessary 
to master the techniques of quantity pro- 
duction. 

Of all the gems, synthetic sapphire and 
ruby, like their natural forms, are second 
only to the diamond in hardness, Already 
they have many uses. 


They are long-wearing thread guides in 


Synthetic SAPPHIRE and RUBY 
ore grown as Boules and Rods 


textile mills. They are the bearings in watches and delicate 
navigation instruments. They make phonograph needles 
that will far outlast metal. They are much in demand for 
jewelry ... and are used for many types of cutting tools, 
gages, spray nozzles, burnishing wheels and insulators. 


What else are they good for? If you are technically 
minded and read the italicized paragraph below, you may 
come up with a new answer or two. 


In addition to extraordinary wear resistance and 
great beauty, LINDE synthetic sapphire and ruby 
are highly resistant to most chemicals and have 
high strength at temperatures up to 3,000 deg. F. 
and higher. Electrical losses at all frequencies are 
low. They can be given an exceptionally smooth 
surface, and can be bonded to other materiils. 
Available in half-boules up to 150 carats, and in 
rods of 0.065 in. to 0.125 in. diameter. 


For additional information send for the folder 
F-12 “Synthetic Sapphire Production.” 


LINDE SYNTHETIC GEM MATERIALS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS— Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation ‘ 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBSIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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Gale, calliope, and singer Jerry Beitzel 


Polka in Any Language 

In Detroit, the Polish juke boxes go 
for fast polka records by Brunek Grabow- 
ski. Buffalo pubs are partial to the Slavic 
strains of Wiejska Balowa. Juke addicts 
in Latin America like the imported 
thythms of the Bohemios Alegres better 
than their own. -~What none of these 
hyphenated Americans know is that 
Brunek Grabowski, Wiejska Balowa, and 
Bohemios Alegres are various musical 
aspects of one man who calls himself 
plain Bill Gale. 

And those three noms de disque are 
not all. Some 30 other Gale combines 
have been put on Columbia records. 
Lithuanian-Americans play disks by one 
V. Gailiaus; Polish-Americans recognize 
Wasyl Gula i jego Orkestra; Bohemians 
appreciate the Mednarodni Plesni 
Orkestel. In all, some 3,000,000 Gale- 
directed records have been sold in this 
little-heard-of foreign field. Hawaiian dis- 
tributors, for example, used to order Gale 
records in-5,000 and 10,000 lots. And a 
Gale item called the “Honolulu Polka” 
sold 250,000 copies—proof enough that 





the polka, with national variations, sounds - 


the same in any language. 
Gale says the only way to know. how 


to make a polka sound right to the Poles _ 


one time and the Bohemians the next is 
“the sound in your ear.” Poles like them 
-wild and fast, Bohemians sedate, military, 
and brassy. Gale learned these differences 
early, for he was-born in New York on 
the Lower East Side, where social clubs 
of every nationality exploded every Satur- 
day night with music and noise. The only 
trouble with those bands—in which he 
used to play fiddle—was that they ignored 

e second generation and concentrated 
on the mamas and papas from the old 








ne GOLD RUSH" meory 


OF BUSINESS FORECASTING 


@ California-minded businessmen seek a clear fore- 
cast of the western economic picture, now that th 
war is over. 

Significant in this thinking is the fabled California 
Gold Rush...and the epochal events which followed. 
A tremendous influx of businessmen, adventurers, 
and plain John Does came west in 1849. Not all of 
them remained, but many did. 

This picture was repeated in the rush for home- 
steads, with the discovery of oil, with the sudden ex- 
pansion of the movies, and latest in the series, with 
the industrial upsurge during the war. 

A familiar picture by now. Not all the warworkers 
will remain, but it is safe to guess many of them will. 
They’ll stay tq enjoy California’s highest-in-history 
economic level. 

This history-based forecast spells opportunity. To 
serve you in this rich market, Bank of America 
maintains complete banking offices in 300 California 
cities and towns. 

“The California Trend,” a factual study, will help 
you plan your business if your plans include Cali- 
fornia. Write Dept. AD, 300 Montgomery Street, San 


- Francisco 20, for a copy. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of 
California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


<4 RESOURCES OVER 5 BILLION DOLLARS DP 


California’s Statewide Bank 


S| - 4 | 7 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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VanRoy Ajustomatic is more 

than just another screw-stem. 

It is a totally new kind of pipe. 

New— because the patented stem is 
*‘float-mounted"—accurately lines up 

with the bow! as straight as a die, always. 
The stem can be turned as often as you like— 
it will never tock at an off angle. Give your: 
self, or another, the proud satisfaction of 


cae C owning this greatest of all VanRoy pipes. 
ry \ 
\\e 


tlt © 
VANROY COMPANY, INC 
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, Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 
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ar envelopes bring back ae 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of tnquities, orders cd choca. TALK ABOUT XMAS RUSHES!... 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. > on ma 7 been anything like 
the travel rush now taking place. 
TENSION KNOWS HOW But we want you to know that we 
are doing the best we can to ac- 
commodate you. We have, how- 
ever, been forced to limit the stay 
in order to take care of the greatest 
possible number of guests. 
Please cancel promptly if plans 
change. 


toon 
TENSION ENVELOPE. corp, fat e a 
N N.Y. 5 je 
ap “Minneapolis 5, ‘ine? r 3 exing On 
Des Moines14, la.* Kanses City 8, Mo.® 
*Originally Berkowite Envelope Co. CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vice- res. ond Mang. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48tn ST., N.Y. C.17 
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country. The kids had to go somewhere 
else to dance. But Gale knew the Ameri- 
canized generation still liked national 
music. He decided they would like it 
even better dressed up in American 
rhythm and arrangements. 

Villy to Basil to Bill: Gale’s parents 





: were Ukrainians named Gula. He grew 
* up with the idea that his first name was 


Bill, until he had to get a birth certificate 
before he went to Canada when he was 
20. The church baptismal certificate said 
Basil, but the birth record the midwife 
made but said Villy. He decided to stick 
with Bill, but changed Gula to Gale. 

Now 384, Gale made his 650th record 
last week, a polka called “County Fair,” 
written in honor of the radio program of 
the same name. His orchestra for that 
show is called the “Calliope Four,” and 
he uses a calliope on the record. Playing 
it is a gamble, because the only one he 
could find runs on compressed air instead 
of steam and the volume control is bro- 
ken. The boys in the control room have 
to tone it down—“if they can.” 

Unlike Romy Gosz, the self-styled 
“polka king” of the Northwest, Gale does 
not like to play one-night stands. His rec- 
ords, radio show, transcriptions, and new 
music-publishing house keep him happy 
in New York. Nor has he ever traveled to 
develop that knowing “sound in the ear.” 
Aside from his one trip to Canada, he has 


never been out of the United States. 
PG 


"Twas Brillig 


Dorothy Kirsten, young and dazzling, 
urb speeved “La Bohéme” when she in- 
taubed a homatrove at her Met debut Satur- 
day night. 

Displaying exceptional assurance, Miss 
Kirsten lapaimed in the strafin but took a 
pantem on a deedum with a sorum vorum 
chorus. 

Right from the opening aria, she was 
spemined in the roznet for an eppis on the 
glacem, but you can’t ladle a steedle on the 
crammis, especially if you aufe the teeptoff 
and are inclined toward the mernal apotimies. 

The audience went wild but it wasn’t the 
customary ferbit to offer the spauldens con- 
sidering the type of omitrads who resperve 
the swerve at the Met. It was done in such 
a coderspearl manner as to beeve the 
apperlobs with the annis on the sanafran. 


This is a music review—written by David 
Quirk of The New York Daily News. In 
plain English, Quirk explained after his 
double-talk, it meant that Miss Kirsten 
was solid—that she had made a brilliant 
debut and had brought down the house. 

By thus taking off the often unintelligi- 
ble musicology of his colleagues, Qui 
had evened an old score. On Dec. 5, 
1943, his review of Patrice Munsel’s de- 
but in “Mignon” raved about the s0- 
prano’s rendition of “Connais-tu le pays. 
Quirk’s fellow critics have never since 
let him forget that Miss Munsel made her 
debut all right, nut it was Risé Stevens 
who sang th- aria. 
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Great Musie? 


paca 


SEDER ERRERRURERY 


VVAALALAAN A 





In elation or anxieiy, the soul of 
mankind finds its fullest expres- 
sion in music. The trumpet 
bestirs great courage however — 
loudly it sounds the alarm. 
Strings soothe the troubled heart 
in one moment, excite it to 
ecstasy in the next. In the wood- 
winds, laughter and lament give 
way to each other. Words in a 
song get their meaning from the 
music. Never can words give 
music its meaning. 
So it.is with all the good things 
of life. Eloquent sentences will 
not substitute for actual experi- 
ences. Thousands of words might 
seek to describe the sense of 
well-being in a sip of Budweiser. 
Never can they tell you what 
you experience when you lift a 
cold, brimming glass of gold and 
snowy foam to your understand- 
ing lips and taste the distinctive 
- flavor that made this the most 
popular beer in all history. ° — 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH ce e ST. LOUIS 
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Pe Fm wah are te a an a ant a 


Cuery sift tells you what words sand 
—why Soudweiser is 
something more than beer... a tradition 


. 


Budweiser 


FRAGT MARK AEG. V.6. PAY OFF. 


© 1945 A-8 Co. 








“Had to go to Milwaukee today—stopped over in Chicago and 
Detroit—saw your friend Jack in Akron, met Butch in Pittse 
burgh ...and gosh, Susie, I’m sorry I’'m 5 minutes late!” 


He’s not wacky, hackie! 


IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 


---And fares were never lower! 
For air reservations anywhere, call 
your city’s PCA ticket office. 


It costs less today to fly PCA 





















INDUSTR 


IDEAL SITES available immediately for 
plants of all types and sizes. 


SKILLED LABOR, best source in the en- 
tire United States. 


LOW TAXES, no state income tax. 


MAJOR MARKETS nearby. Detroit only 30. 


minutes away, Chicago and Cleveland a 
few hours by super highways. 


FINE LIVING CONDITIONS for yy 8 

lus opportunities for hunting, fishing, 

ting, bathing in the heart of the 
Great Lakes area vacationland. 


DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITY, center of the 
Midwest's vast industrial and agricul- 
tural wealth. 


WORLD-FAMED MINERAL BATHS and 
health resort—a healthful place to live 
and work. 


For efficient, low-cost, peacetime pro- 
duction—and good labor relations—write 
or wire 
Room 114 « Board of Commerce 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 














Smokers of Brindley’s Mixture 
speak of it in warm, friendly 
terms. It’s indescribably differ- 
ent, and we think you'll like it. 


3 oeee 
Hone ll 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 
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Cardinal Principle 


That overworked “authoritative Vati- 
can source” was spreading rumors again 
last week. And again the source proved 
to be neither Vatican or authoritative. 

The latest “inside” Vatican tip prophe- 
sied, via the United Press, a return to the 
ancient policy of promoting outstanding 
priests directly to the cardinalate, with- 
out the usual steps through bishopric and 
archbishopric. Since there are now 82 
vacancies in the 70-man College of 
Cardinals, the “source” foresaw a new 
era of democracy among cardinals. 

NEwswEEK asked its Rome bureau to 
track down the report. Back came word 
the ancient policy would not be restored~ 
because it has never been abandoned. 
Seven of the 38 cardinals currently mem- 
bers of the Sacred College were elevated 
directly from the priesthood. 


aa 


Toward a New Judah 


Yoreh Yoreh Yadin Yadin. 


For more than 1,000 years rabbis have 
been consecrated with those ancient 
Hebrew words, signifying the grant of 
authority to make decisions of cere- 
monial and civil character. With their 
authority the “teachers” have guided the 
Jewish people through peace or persecu- 
tion according to the laws of the Torah. 

Last week, at the oldest rabbinical 
seminary in the United States, the tradi- 
tional formula once more sent five young 
rabbis out_to preach. On Dec. 8, a class 
of five graduated from Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati. It was a double 
ceremony, for at the same time the college 
celebrated the 70th anniversary of its 
founding. 

Hebrew Union could be proud of those 
70 years. For that long it has been the 
inspiration and mainspring in the growth 
of American or Reform Judaism. Its 
founder, Dr. Isaac Mayer Wise, was one 
of Reform Jewry’s greatest leaders, and 
he gave. this young movement its first 
centralized organization and impetus. 
From the college have come some of the 
best Jewish minds of the last half century: 
biblical scholars like Rabbi Julian Morgen- 
stern, the present president of HUC; 
educators like Rabbi Judah Leon Magnes, 
founder, builder, and president of the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem; leaders 
and humanitarians like Rabbi Jonah B. 
Wise, son of HUC’s founder. 

The American Minhag: Rabbi Isaac 
Mayer Wise, educated abroad in the Or- 
thodox tradition, came from Bohemia to 
New York in 1846. He found American 
Judaism in a deplorable state. No leader 
could read unpunctuated Hebrew. There 
was a great diversity of Minhagim (rit- 
uals) as rabbis were quite often men who 
merely held a license for ritual slaughter- 
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ing. And, there was no seminary in 
this country to train rabbis. At once, 
Wise plunged in to reform and to fight 
for an American-trained rabbinate “with 
American principles and eloquence.” 

In 1850, Wise went to Cincinnati as 
rabbi of Congregation Bene Jeshurun, a 
post he held until his death in 1900. 
Putting into practice his ideas of a new 
Judah in a new world, he abolished bind- 
ing Orthodox traditions and archaic 
prayers, and introduced women into the 
choir and governing board. He drew to- 
gether other progressive Jewish leaders 
and formed-in 1873 the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations. Through 
funds raised by the union, Wise opened 
Hebrew Union College two years later. 
Twenty-five aspirants to the rabbinate 
entered the first class. 

The difficulties of the eight-year cur- 


Wise: Judaism és deep in his debt 


ticulum were apparent from the start. Of 
the 25, only four finished the course and 
received the kiss of consecration. 
Standards at Hebrew Union College 
are still as-high. Students now entering 
the seminary may substitute for the first 
ur years a bachelor’s degree from other 
approved colleges and universities. But 
applicants must be able to read Hebrew 
fluently and have considerable knowledge 
of the essentials of Judaism, Jewish his- 
tory, and the books of the Bible. They 
pay no tuition. Aside from study of 
ebraica and Semitic tongues (Syriac, 
adian, and Aramic), divinity students 
take such practical- courses as elements 
of pastoral psychiatry and practical prob- 
S in personal guidance. 
Only about half the entrants get their 
degrees of Master of Hebrew Letters. 
its 70 years Hebrew Union College 
has graduated just 475 rabbis—sufficient 
att of its care in selecting the future 
ers of American Judaism. 








@ PC Foamglas, the permanent insulating material, helps to 
maintain desired temperature and humidity levels, to prevent 
condensation. It is fireproof, moistureproof, verminproof and 
proof against most acids. 

Consisting of millions of air-filled glass cells, PC Foamglas is 
light in weight, rigid and strong. The big pieces, 12 x 18 inches, 
2 to 6 inches thick, are conveniently packaged, easily handled, 
quickly installed. 

When you are figuring on insulation for roofs, floors, walls, 
tanks or plant equipment, learn why the most efficient, the 
most economical material is PC Foamglas. Write 
' today to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 
809, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 809, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


+ Also makers of PC Glass Blocks 


PC FOAMGLAS “27°. INSULATION 






















The James Baines 

set a record 

with her 2}-knot speed 
(A. H. Clark, 

The Clipper Ship Era, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons) 











When young America’s swift clippers brought bounty 
to her ports, she learned the art of good living. 


One delightful example is found in a cherished 

“recipe” for an opulent tobacco relished by 

gentlemen of that era. And that lavish formula 
was responsible for India House Tobacco. 


India House is satisfyingly rich, supremely mellow, 
caressingly gentle for all its full-bodied flavor. You, 
sir, will find India House sheer luxury in your pipe! 








AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 





Ta van 


TAVANNES 





» NEW YORK STATE 


WIDMER’S WINES 
and Vermeuths 


Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Inc., NAPLES, N.Y. 
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MOVIES 
Box Office 


For the movies the depression of the 
30s is almost over. The seventeenth an- 
nual edition of the Motion Picture Her- 
ald’s International Almanac reported last 
week that the nation’s 16,500 movie 
houses ticked off a weekly attendance of 
some 95,000,000 customers last year. This 
is only 15,000,000 a week fewer than the 
peak year of 1930. Attendance fell to 
75,000,000 a week in 1931 but has been 
climbing gradually since. Incidentally, 
the movies spent $270,000,000 last year 
for 500 films—about $540,000 a picture. 
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Powell, unshaved, and very tough 


Powell Snarls Again 


Dick Powell, the ex-crooner who turned 
taciturn and tough with “Murder, My 
Sweet,” is somewhat more of each in his 
latest film. Considered as an understand- 
able attempt to cash in on the first film's 
success, “Cornered” is more _ successful 
than most follow-ups. 

This time Powell is Laurence Gerard, a 
Canadian ace who is discharged from a 
London hospital after the war and learns 
that his French bride of a few weeks has 
been murdered by Vichy collaboration- 
ists. Looking fully as bitter and deter- 
mined as such a situation demands, 
flier returns to France in search of the 
man who was responsible for his wife's 
death. 

The man is just a name—Marcel Jarnac 
—and supposed to be dead. But Gerard, 
wise in Nazi ways, follows a cold trail to 
Argentina, where he barges into a hornets 
nest of Nazi sympathizers. From there on 
Gerard blunders in and out of more tight 
spots than are strictly necessary in one 
lifetime, and meets such interesting pe 
ple as Micheline Cheirel as a reluctant 
collaborationist, Walter Slezak as a dov- 


ble-crossinz opportunist, and Nina Vale 
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Tas true short-story was con- 
densed from ‘“‘Priority Special,” 
by Harry Bedwell, Southern Pa- 
cific telegraph operator and noted 
writer of railroad stories for na- 
tional magazines. 











SGT. ERNIE WALL— hospital 
train patient and ex-Southern 
Pacific railroader—eyed the three 
silent patients in the bunks op- 
posite, and the Medical Corps Major. 
The three wounded men had been carried 
aboard in Los Angeles—in heavy body 
casts. Every slight jar and jolt caused 
them waves of pain. Buddies from the 
same Arizona range land, they’d been se- 
riously wounded by the same Jap mortar 
shell. They hadn’t rallied in the hospital, 
and now they were being returned to a 
hospital near their home —a final, des- 
perate attempt to save their lives. 
' But, as the train left the station, 
there’d been a sudden application of the 
air brakes—for an auto trying to beat 
the train to the crossing. The jolt had 
brought them unbearable agony. More 
such jolts might come—and even the 
small vibrations of starting and stopping 
were wearing. As Ernie watched, the 
Major made a decision. He told his 
orderly, ‘“Tell the conductor we’ll have 
to remove three stretcher patients at 


‘the next station.”’ 





Ernie could feel the hope draining 
from the three boys. He could sense how 
vital it was they get home—and he 
moved in. “That jolt, sir,” he said, 
“don’t have to happen again, now that 
we're away from city traffic, and if the 
DS can keep his hands off us from here 
on. We’re coming into Alhambra now, 
and we’re going to stop. Let’s see how 
the eagle-eye does it when he’s not 


They had lost momentum, but the 
Major couldn’t tell by how much. The 
train drifted quietly; then, all motion 
Was gone. Quickly, Ernie pushed his 
advantage. 

“I told you that was a good hoghead! 


Sir, the station’s there on the left. Go 


in, and you’ll see a guy harnessed to a 
headphone. He’s the brass pounder: the 


op. Give him the picture! Just ask. him 
to tell the DS to give us a good run, and 
to slip it to the hogger to take it extra 
easy on how he puts the air under this 
train.” 

Somehow, Ernie hypnotized the Ma- 
jor with his sincerity—and strange lan- 
guage. Major obeyed Sergeant—and 
Ernie settled back. He knew S. P. peo- 
ple—like Harva White, the engineer 
ahead; Si Youngblood, the station’s 
veteran operator; Ed Farwell, Los An- 
geles dispatcher, the ‘“‘DS.”’ Sure, they’d 
give ’em a good run... 

In a few moments the Major returned, 
an undecided look on his face. Quickly, 
before he could speak, Ernie began, 
“Did the brass pounder get word to the 
DS—the dispatcher, sir?”’ 


Zo 


 b- 





**“Yes, he told the dispatcher,’’ the 
Major answered vaguely. 

“And did the dispatcher get word to 
the eagle-eye—the engineer?” 

“Yes,” the Major nodded’ absently, 
“the called the engineer to the phone. 
Said something to him about a Priority 
Special.”’ 

“He did? Well, sir, you’ve got not a 
thing ‘to worry about from here out. 
Why, a Priority Special’s the kind of 
train the President of the United States 
gets!” 

Ernie leaned over the edge of the 
bunk and grinned. The three hurt men 
relaxed, grinned back—and the Major 
was aware then that there are elements 
of the spirit that medical science 
couldn’t reach. 

Ernie listened to far, familiar sounds, 
gave a complacent nod, and made a re- 
mark which jolted the Major. ‘‘Had you 
noticed, sir, that we are on the way 
again?”’ 

The Major glanced quickly out of the 
window. The town lights were stream- 
ing by, thinning rapidly as the Priority 
Special swung into the open country at 
a growing speed. Yet Ernie alone had 
felt it when Harva White put his train 
into gliding motion ... 

On went the train ... on through the 
night. In the cab, Harva and his fireman 
... in the DS office, Ed ... along the 
way, other dispatchers and operators, the 


yardmasters, and all the others ... all 
making split-second decisions to give the 
Priority Special a “‘ run” ...letting it 
go through—unchecked—while other trains 
paused momentarily at meeting points... 

The miles clicked by . . . telephone and 
telegraph wires hummed ... schedules 
were re-worked, timed to the second. On 
went the train ... Alhambra, Colton ... 
up San Gorgonio Pass ... Indio. Not a 
single stop, despite the many other war 
trains crowding the division .. . 

Then Ernie became aware of a stir in 
the opposite bunks. The current of life 
suddenly quickened. The eyes of the 
three burned with an expectant glow. 

**The desert!” one of them whispered. 
*“Mister, don’t that smell good!”’ 

Through the odors of drugs and medi- 
cines and germ-proof cleanliness, 
they had caught the first faint fra- 
grance of their homeland. And at 
last, they were at peace. 

Again, the Major was conscious 
of. elements far beyond our hori- 
zons. And then, as he turned away, 
he saw Ernie. ‘‘How did you know 
we could have a ‘run’ like this? 


those other trains on the track...” 

“Why,” said Ernie, ‘‘that’s just how 
it had to be done. It’s men and women 
with the know-how, hitting it off to- 
gether. Such a bunch would just natur- 
ally handle a job like this without a 
stumble.”’ He said it with candid con- 
viction. 

The Major considered this a moment, 
“Good night, Sergeant,”’ he said, and 
slightly dazed went gratefully to bed. 

i ee Be 8 
The complete story, ‘‘Priority Special,” 
by Harry Bedwell, is now in booklet form 
(32 pages, illustrated). For your free copy, 
write Southern Pacific, Dept.NW-12,65 
Market St., San Francisco 5, California. 


























The friendly Southern Pacific 


With all the people involved...all . 













AVAILABLE AGAIN! 
She one and only 


BENEDICTINE 


When you order Benedictine liqueur, be sure you get 
the original Benedictine D.O.M. 

By now there is no reason why your dealer or 
favorite dining-out spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle with the fa- 
miliar D.O.M showing prominently on the label. 4 

The one and only genuine Benedictine D.O.M 
is produced from the ancient secret formula, |; 
by the original Societe Anonyme Benedictine | 
founded at Fecamp, France. 

Tonight, enjoy a Benedictine after coffee. 
Benedictine is more than an after-dinner 
liqueur. It is an experience in good living. 


Sole Agents for the U.S. 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
86 PROOF 


PRODUCED IN SPAIN 
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. * FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE’’ 


At The Boca Raton Hotel you'll enjoy 
every minute of your winter holiday! 
Right on the hotel grounds you'll play 
golf and tennis, swim in surf and pools, 
or fish in the nearby Gulf Stream. At 
night, you'll dance and be entertained 
in an exquisite tropical setting. You'll 
‘relax in luxurious accommodations. 
For 82-page illustrated book, phone or 
write The Boca Raton, 11 West 42nd 
St.,.N. Y.C.; 77 West Washington St. 
Chicago; Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. or: 


THE BOCA RATON 


BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
(Between Palm Beach and Miami) 
GORDON 8B. ANDERSON, Vice President 
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as a distracting study in nymphomania, 

In the end, aided by Morris Carnovsky 
and Argentine patriots, Gerard identifies 
his man and beats him to death in a satis. 
fying if sadistic fury. “Cornered” takes 


‘too long covering a lot of familiar ground, 


but the result is a tough, suspenseful 
melodrama that- squeezes a_ political 
moral between mayhem and murder, 
(CorneRED. RKO-Radio. Edward Dmy- 
tryk, director. Adrian Scott, producer.) 


Qo 


Drama at Pop’s Eats 


When “Fallen Angel” sticks to a drear 
roadside diner on the outskirts of San 
Francisco, it is completely effective drama 
of the stark and brutal school. When it 
moves into the ordered, middle-class part 
of town, its character dissolves in the 
sunshine. 

Eric Stanton (Dana Andrews), bounced 
off a bus for nonpayment of fare, wanders 
into Pep’s Eats for a cup of. coffee. He 
finds the joint ruled by Stella (Linda 
Darnell), the sexy, sultry counter girl, 


Stella has a way of going off with men 


once in a while, and dipping into Pop’s 
cash register when she’s working. But al- 
though they know her to be a cheat and a 
two-timer, her satellites are loyal: Pop 
himself (Percy Kilbride); Mark Judd 
(Charles Bickford), a retired cop; Dave 
Atkins (Bruce Cabot), a juke-box oper- 
ator, and, in time, Stanton. 

To meet Stella’s cash prerequisite for 
marriage, Stanton conceives a plan to get 
$25,000 by charming a wealthy, attrac- 
tive bluestocking, June Mills (Alice 
Faye). Stella is impatient; Stanton be- 
comes desperate. And on the night that 
he finds himself* jockeyed into marrying 
June for the money, Stanton sneaks of 
to check up on Stella. The next morning 
she is found murdered. 

The excellent cast does what it can 





Darnell is sultry, and sore-footed 
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In the Universal “‘Jeep,” Willys presents a dif- 
ferent conception of industrial motive power—a 
vehicle so versatile that you can use it for many 
varied fei keeping it at work more hours per day, 
more days per year. 

As @ truck, the “Jeep” carries 800-lb. loads in 
its sturdy steel body ... goes almost anywhere, on 
or off the road...reaches places conventional 
trucks Cannot go. * 

As @ tractor, it tows materials trailers up steep 
ramps... pulls and powers any equipment a light 
tractor can handle. © 

As @ runabout, the “Jeep” carries men to the 
job... goes where ordinary cars could not . . . does 
up to 60 miles an hour on the highway. 

As a mobile Power unit, it delivers power to the 


Offers Industry a Versatile Motor Vebicle 





The Universal 


Jeep 


The “Jeep” pulls a string of 

trailers across the plant yard - 
or across town. It will tow a 

5,500-Ib. trailer payload at high- 

way speed, with reserve power 

for bad road conditions and 

ample braking ability. 


job. Power take-off furnishes up to 30 h.p: to 
Operate compressors, generators, etc. 

The Universal “Jeep” has the power-heart of the 
snilisary “Jeep’—the mighty Willys Engine. To 
adapt this power to a wide range of uses, the “‘Jeep” 
has selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, with six speeds 
forward and two reverse. 

See the “Jeep” at Willys dealers—and you'll see 
that there is a place in your business for this versa- 
tile vehicle. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Obio. 


| Geta Jeep 





The mighty “Jeep” has the power to deliver 
men and materials to hard-to-reach places 
in oil fields, in lumber and mining camps. 


“Jeep” power take-off runs a compressor, 
making spray painting quick and easy io 
the plant and in remote field installations. 


“r) MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ALL: OVER THE WORLD “JEEP” MEANS WILLYS 

















on THE ocean IN PT AWAN 


A KIRKEBY HOTEL 





al 


in Miami or the following KIRKEBY HOTELS: 
The Gotham, New York © Blackstone, Chicago ° 


rt NACIONAL =~ 


Drake, Chicago @ 






Now again Havana extends her friendly Latin hospitality. 

Enjoy it more at the Nacional. . . distinguished as ever for its 

own wealth of delightful attractions. 13 acres of tropical 

gardens, outdoor pool, tennis and other sports. Make the 

Nacional—largest hotel in the tropics—your headquarters. 
550 rooms—all outside—all with baths 

FOR INFORMATION, rates and reservations, apply to your own Travel Agent, or to Tietze Associates 


Beverly Wilshire, Beverly Hills, Col. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED OF U.S. CITIZENS a 












FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND NEW YEAR’S 


@ Holiday gaiety at the 
world-famous Chateau. 


@ The charm of 17th 
Century Québec. 


@ Skiing at Lac Beau- 
port, home of the fa- 
mous short cut to ski- 
ing, Parallel Technique! 


@ Reservations, see 
Canadian Pacific Agent 
or write the manager. 
In Friendly Old Québec 
ACanadianPacificHotel . 

@ 
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HAVANA CIGAR 


the answer to 


supply, send 








For beards as to 


Durham T-type razor, 
- Duplex heavy-duty, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave 
in de luxe sha 


DORHAM-ENDERS 
EERE 


h as copper wire, here’s 
comfort. Kit includes: 

five famous Durham- 
hollow-ground blades, 


sha’ 


stick and comb. A bargain 
equipment. If dealer can’t 
$2 direct. 


RAZOR CORP.,.Dopt. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 











Sister Bergman at the keyboard .., 


with a movie that changes pace and 
purpose somewhere near the middle. But 
“Fallen Angel” can take enough bows on 
what goes on around Pop’s Eats. (FALLEN 
ANGEL. Tweptieth Century-Fox. Otto 
Preminger, producer and director.) 


oor 


Bing! Go the Bells! 


For Bing Crosby’s newest adventures 
with song, saints, and sinners see “The 
Bells of St. Mary’s.” Although the film is 
not precisely a sequel to “Going My 
Way,” it is more of the clerical same ina 
similarly engaging mood. This time the | 
Rev. Barry Fitzgerald isn’t on hand, but 
Ingrid Bergman is very much around asa 
nun with old-fashioned ideas about edu- 
cation. And Leo McCarey, who netted a 
pair of Academy Oscars for the direction 
and story idea of “Going My Way,” is 
again in charge. 

Father O’Malley (Crosby) is now the 
parish priest in St. Mary’s parochial 
school. When the perennially hopeful 
O'Malley takes over his new quarters in 
the parish house, his dour housekeepet 
(Una O’Connor) dampens his optimism 
with a few heartfelt words of warning: 
“I can see you don’t know what it is to be 
up to your neck in nuns.” 

Father O'Malley, however, hasn’t lost 
his fine Celtic touch and survives the ot- 
deal in good style. Naturally, he and 
Sister Superior Benedict (Ingrid Berg- 
man) differ firmly but politely on educa 
tional techniques, and on ways and means 
of saving a decrepit school building from 
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the wreckers. But Sister Benedict 





netted a 
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warning: 
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... and Crosby surrounded by nuns 


her assistants have faith; and Father 
O'Malley has the practicing psychologist’s 
way of making friends and influencing 
the right people. And between them, it 
all ends happily for St. Mary’s and every- 
one concerned. 

Because the film relies more on charac- 
terization than plot, the narrative is rein- 
forced with a number of unrelated epi- 
sodes. There is the problem of a school 
girl (Joan Carroll) whose estranged par- 
ents are brought together in the nick of 


graduation time by typically O’Malley ; 


machinations. Then there is the miracu- 
lous case of the crusty old industrialist 
(Henry Travers) who is persuaded, b 
Sister Benedict’s faith or Father O’Mal- 
ley’s blarney, to turn benefactor. 


In passing, there is a delightful Christ- 


mas play by a group of apparently unin- 
hibited and unrehearsed 5-year-olds. 
Naturally all this, bells and singing in- 
cluded, is as sentimental as the mid- 
summer day is long, but McCarey sees to 
it that any excess of sweetness and light 
comes off as good showmanship. The 
players do the rest. Crosby has an easy 
time being casually right in.a role that 
won him the Academy Award last year; 
and Miss Bergman is perfect as Sister 
Benedict, although her 1944 Oscar was 
eared on the melodramatic grounds of 
Gaslight.” In contrast, the highlight of 
“The Bells of St. Mary’s” is the scene in 
which the cloistered Sister Benedict 
doubles up her fists and introduces a fa- 
Vorite pupil to’ a left hook and the old 
one-two while referring to an illustyated 
handbook on the manly art of boxing. 
(Tae BELLs or St. Mary’s.. RKO-Radio. 


Leo McCarey, producer, director.) 


TODAY... 


Tomorrow 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY 
and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 


Drinks never taste thin wrth 


GORDON’S GIN 


Temporarily, GORDON’S GIN is being shipped in the round Victory bottle ...100% NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN ¢ GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J, 
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The thief in your 
Heating System 


Overheating? Open windows? 
Wasting costly fuel on mild days? 
Discovering higher fuel bills?... 
There’s a thief in your heating sys- 
tem—Faulty Control! 


Correct this needless expense and 
discomfort. Modernization with 


the Webster Moderator System and 


Automatic Controls will assure cor- 
rect steam delivery to each radiator 
at all times. It is automatically 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather” to 
agree with exposure and outside 
weather conditions. 


In the Webster Moderator System 
there are just four control elements: 
an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a Manual 
Variator and a Pressure Control 
Cabinet... assuring the highest ex- 
pression of comfort and economy 
in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed!.. . If 
you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on modernizing an existing 
building, write today for “Perform- 
ance facts” — a book of case studies, 
before and after figures, on 268 
Webster Steam Heating installa- 
tions. Address Department NW12 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. }. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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What Is Fact. Finding? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 











The fact-finding bodies recom- 
mended by President Truman for labor 
disputes are either going to make his- 
tory or be broken in the clash of the 
interests between which they must 
operate. If they are broken, a long- 
suffering Congress may well roll, over 
the pieces, toward new and dangerous 
forms of regulation. Hence, we should 
consider carefully what such fact 
finding can or should do. 

Fact-finding -bodies are 
certainly no, innovation’ in 
price and wage fixing. They 
were used by the WPB and 
the OPA. The WLB is a 
fact-finding board. The Rail- 
way Labor Act, too, pro- 
vides for fact-finding bodies. 


There has been a great 
deal of fact-finding experi- 
ence abroad in labor dis- 
putes. Fact finding has been used in 
the British coal industry since the great 
strike, nearly twenty years ago. It is 
common in Scandinavia. 

In Germany, legislation was enacted 
in 1920, after postwar disordeers there, 
which compelled the addition of labor 
representatives to boards of directors 
in companies employing twenty or 
more workers. The practical results of 
this action were negligible. The work- 
ers’ representatives found it hard to 
follow complicated deliberations on 
costs at various levels of operation, on 
foreign exchange, on differential pric- 
ing and on reserves. So, the govern- 
ment called in neutral experts in seri- 
ous labor disputes. Such experts as 
were experienced in modern cost ac- 
counting came to be in great demand 
and had great influence. They devel- 
oped uniform cost-accounting systems 
and, based on these, published “stand- 
ard ratios” for the shares of wages, 
materials, overhead costs and deprecia- 
tion for all important industries. 

But even if all prior knowledge of 
costs and profits is correlated and ratios 
are worked out, a great many ques- 
tions will remain for which arbitrary 
solutions will have to be found. The 
following are some examples: 

1—What total sales volume can be 
expected during the period of the 
wage contract? If the volume is to be 
high, the unit costs for overhead will 
be low and the wage unit can be 
higher. If, as in the period ahead, the 
volume is to be lower than in war 





years, the unit costs for overhead will 
be higher and money for wages lower. 
2—What about depreciation? It will 
not be sufficient to provide for de- 
preciation of each machine. There is 
also technical obsolescence. The. tak- 
ing of all advantage of new inven- 
tions and methods and the setting 
aside of reserves for that purpose may 
be decisive in the future of a business. 
‘On this point, labor will be 
much more backward than 
management and will need 
a good deal of education. 
8—Management must have 
some leeway for risks. Dur- 
ing the war, there was little 
risk on bad debts or obsolete 
styles, but this will increase 
in the future. There have 
been years when “mark- 
downs” in department stores 
have amounted to 7 per 
cent of total sales. Manufacturers of 
goods subject to quick changes in 
style have, in normal times, had to 
reduce prices even more than retailers. 
There is no. precedent to guide the 
fixing of a “risk premium.” 
4—During recent years, labor has 
had little concern about the efficiency 
of the employer. As far as the worker 
was concerned, the less efficient em- 
ployer could go out of business. Labor’s 
demand that costs shall define wages 
may be a two-edged sword. Unions 
will have to choose, in many cases, be- : 
tween a lower wage in relation to 
those in other businesses or the end of 
the source of employment. 
5—What of the consumer? If costs 
are lowered by efficiency, who gets the 
gains and in what proportion? This 
will be a long and difficult problem to 
solve by a formula, but it must ulti- 
mately be resolved. 


These points are sufficient to sug- 
gest some of the factors-which will 
appear in the new era of fact finding. 
Most of these problems have been 
“worked out elsewhere, notably in 
Scandinavia. The process, however, 
will never be an application of cut and 
dried ratios, for the able manager will 
always find new ways of reducing 
costs. But if appropriate measures and 
machinery are developed, areas of dif- 
ference will slowly be. reduced and 
there will appear better standards of 
distributing benefits to workers, man- 
agers and consumers. 
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It’s Studebaker’s 
rugged,powerful,thrifty 
114 ton truck 


get ecgiamine truck operators the nation over are 
glad to see the pace-setting Studebaker organiza- 
tion back on the job once more. 

They know that Studebaker sets the highest quality 
standards in the motor truck industry—standards that 
are a constant challenge to all other manufacturers of 
motor trucks. 

They know further that Studebaker has blueprinted 
a new pattern for truck operating economy by intro- 
ducing advanced engineering principles, such as the 
successful elimination of needless dead weight. 


You can rely on Studebaker 


One Studebaker truck model that’s especially well- 
suited to today’s needs is the rugged, powerful, 114 
ton Studebaker pictured above. 


Available as cab-and-chassis for standard and spe- 


cial 12-foot bodies, this husky 152-inch-wheelbase 
Studebaker has the same kind of sound, solid quality 
throughout that won highest commendation for nearly 
200,000 Studebaker military trucks on some of the 
toughest assignments in the war. 


Studebaker is now also producing one-ton and half- 
ton pick-up trucks—as well as 1/4 ton models in two 
other wheelbases. 


And you can depend upon it that every truck which 
carries the Studebaker nameplate will add new luster 
to the time-tested Studebaker reputation for trust- 
worthy, low-cost transportation. 


Nearly 94 years’ experience in supplying America 
with outstanding hauling equipment, stand behind 
Studebaker’s ability to offer you the utmost value for 
your money in a truck for farm or general delivery 
service right now. See your nearby Studebaker dealer 
about your particular requirements. 


Stidebaker 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
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DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR PLEASURE 










SMOOTH AS A SKI-RUN when the going is good 
... welcome as a glowing fire after a day in the 
open...that’s Seagram’s 7 Crown! A rare and 
remarkable whiskey—of authentic pre-war 
quality—designed for your pleasure today... 


tomorrow. ..and always. 


Say Seagrams and he Sure of Pre-Mar Quality 


Seagram's coor TZ Gawn 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City 
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